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Conflict)  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  task  “Effeetiveness  of  DoD  Humanitarian  Relief 
Efforts  in  Response  to  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch.”  Using  these  two  extensive  1998 
disasters  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  American  regions  as  ease  studies,  this  study:  (1) 
assesses  the  overall  eapaeity  of  DoD  to  respond  to  large-scale  foreign  natural  disasters,  as 
part  of  an  international  effort;  (2)  identifies  areas  within  DoD  that  need  improvement; 
and,  (3)  recommends  specifie  measures  to  enhance  USG  response  capabilities  for  future 
humanitarian  assistanee  operations. 

IDA  would  like  to  thank  the  following  organizations,  whieh  were  among  those 
engaged  in  the  disaster  response,  for  their  eontributions  to  this  study:  the  Office  of  the 
Seeretary  of  Defense;  the  Joint  Staff;  the  Military  Serviees;  Defense  Agencies; 
Headquarters,  U.S.  Southern  Command  (SOUTHCOM);  SOUTHCOM's  component 
organizations;  supporting  eommands  sueh  as  JECOM  and  TRANSCOM;  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard;  forward  stationed  U.S.  military  units  in  the  affected  region;  civilian  U.S. 
government  agencies,  including  the  National  Security  Council  staff;  the  U.S.  Ageney  for 
International  Development,  and  its  Office  of  U.S.  Eoreign  Disaster  Assistance;  the 
Department  of  State,  ineluding  U.S.  Embassies  in  affected  countries;  the  Eederal 
Emergency  Management  Agency;  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation;  Puerto  Riean 
government  ageneies;  the  United  Nations;  numerous  international,  intergovernmental, 
and  non-govemmental  organizations;  and  finally,  but  not  least,  civilian  and  military 
organizations  of  Barbados,  the  Dominiean  Republie,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
and  Niearagua.  IDA  would  also  like  to  thank  Yolanda  Prescott  for  her  work  as  translator 
for  this  project. 

The  IDA  Technieal  Review  Committee  was  chaired  by  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Christie, 
and  consisted  of  Mr.  Gene  Dewey,  MG  William  Earman,  USA  (Ret.),  BG  William 
Eedoroehko,  USA  (Ret.),  Mr.  Dayton  Maxwell,  and  GEN  John  Sheehan,  USMC  (Ret.). 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


A.  STUDY  BACKGROUND 

In  the  fall  of  1998,  two  unusually  severe  hurricanes,  Georges  and  Mitch,  struck 
the  Western  Hemisphere  within  a  month,  causing  extensive  damage  in  nations  within 
U.S.  Southern  Command’s  (SOUTHCOM’s)  area  of  responsibility  (AOR).  U.S.  military 
forces  mounted  large-scale  responses  to  these  disasters,  in  conjunction  with  the  affected 
countries,  civilian  relief  agencies  of  the  United  States  government  (USG),  foreign 
governments,  the  UN,  non-governmental  organizations  (NGOs),  private  businesses,  and 
individuals.  The  Commander- in-Chief,  U.S.  Southern  Command  (USCINCSO)  created 
two  joint  task  forces  (JTFs)  for  disaster  response,  reoriented  the  mission  of  a  third  JTF 
toward  relief  efforts,  and  employed  more  than  7,000  U.S.  military  personnel  deployed  to 
the  region  to  assist  with  the  response  to  the  damage  caused  by  these  events.  In  total,  DoD 
expended  more  than  $200  million  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  following  these  storms. 

Because  U.S.  military  forces  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  in  the  future  to  provide 
humanitarian  assistance  following  foreign  natural  disasters,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Special  Operations  and  Low-Intensity  Conflict  (OASD 
SO/LIC),  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian  Assistance  (PK/HA),  requested  that 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  (IDA)  examine  the  U.S.  military’s  capacity  to  respond 
to  foreign  natural  disasters.  Specifically,  IDA  was  charged  with  examining  the  DoD 
response  to  these  two  storms  as  case  studies  in  order  to: 

.  Assess  the  capacity  of  U.S.  DoD  to  respond  to  large-scale  natural  disasters  as 
part  of  a  major  international  effort 

.  Identify  areas  within  DoD  that  need  improvement 

.  Recommend  specific  measures  to  enhance  USG  response  capabilities  for 
future  humanitarian  assistance  operations. 

The  study  focuses  on  the  response  of  DoD  organizations  and  units  to  Hurricanes 
Georges  and  Mitch  in  fall  and  winter,  1998.  Although  the  focus  of  the  analysis  is  on 
DoD,  the  USG  and  international  responses  in  which  the  DoD  efforts  were  embedded  are 
also  considered.  The  study  provides  basic  information  on  DoD’s  response,  including  a 
chronology  of  key  events,  phases  of  the  operation,  organizations  engaged,  military 
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command  and  control  arrangements,  coordination  with  non-DoD  agencies,  assessment 
and  requirements  determination,  deployment/redeployment,  missions  accomplished, 
impact  on  the  local  populace,  and  budgetary  issues.  However,  this  is  not  a  detailed 
history  of  the  specific  SOUTHCOM  operations.  The  study  focuses  on  lessons  related  to 
DoD’s  overall  readiness  to  respond. 

The  study  identifies  Findings  in  23  categories  relevant  to  DoD  disaster  response 
operations.  These  categories  are  listed  in  Table  ES-1. 


Table  ES-1.  Study  Categories 


Cateaorv 

Code 

Cateaorv 

Code 

• 

Assessment  Issues 

Al 

.  Helicopter  Support 

HS 

• 

Command  and  Control 

CC 

.  Information  Support 

IS 

• 

DoD  Internal  Coordination 

CD 

.  Legal  Affairs 

LA 

• 

Interface  with  Host  Nations 

CH 

.  Logistics  Support  (less 

LS 

• 

Interagency  Operations  (USG) 

Cl 

transportation  and  movement 

• 

Communications  and  Computers 

CK 

control) 

• 

Interface  with  Non-USG 

CN 

.  Transportation  and  Movement 

LT 

Organizations  and  Governments 

Control 

• 

Doctrine  and  Procedures 

DP 

.  Medical  Support 

MS 

• 

Engineering  Support 

ES 

.  Organization  and  Training 

OT 

• 

Financiai  Operations 

FO 

.  Public  Affairs,  including  Donations 

PA 

• 

Force  Protection  and  Security 

FP 

.  Personnel  Support 

PS 

• 

Humanitarian  Operations  (non¬ 

HO 

•  Reserve  Forces 

RF 

engineering;  non-medicai) 

.  Special  Operations  Forces 

SF 

Findings  were  used  to  identify  areas  needing  improvement  and  to  generate  one  or 
more  Recommendations  to  enhance  DoD  response  capabilities  for  humanitarian 
operations.  In  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  analysis  of  each  Finding  was 
conducted  in  order  to  assess  DoD’s  overall  capability  to  respond  to  foreign  natural 
disasters  globally,  not  to  “grade”  any  element  of  the  DoD  performance  in  Hurricanes 
Georges  and  Mitch  per  se.  Each  Recommendation  met  five  criteria:  (1)  it  evolved  from 
the  observations  of  those  personnel  involved  in  the  hurricane  operations;  (2)  it  addressed 
a  specific  binding  identified  in  the  research;  (3)  it  is  intended  to  improve  the 
appropriateness,  timeliness,  or  effectiveness  of  DoD’s  response  to  natural  disasters;  (4)  it 
was  addressed  to  a  specific  component  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  for  action;  and 
(5)  it  consisted  of  a  discrete,  concrete,  and  feasible  action  item. 
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Appendix  B  of  this  study  describes  in  detail  the  69  Findings  and  162 
Recommendations  developed  from  this  analysis,  grouped  by  study  categories.  Appendix 
B,  therefore,  is  a  central  component  of  this  study. 

B.  THE  STORMS  AND  THE  INTERNATIONAL  HUMANITARIAN 
RESPONSE 

1.  Impact  of  Hurricane  Georges 

The  severe  meteorological  phenomena  associated  with  Georges  affected  both 
foreign  territories  and  U.S.  territory  (especially  Puerto  Rico)  and  resulted  in  a  substantial 
number  of  deaths  and  injuries,  and  widespread  property  damage.  According  to  NOAA, 
the  602  deaths  caused  by  Hurricane  Georges  made  it  the  most  deadly  storm  in  the 
Atlantic  Basin  in  the  20*  century.  Property  damage  in  the  U.  S.  mainland  and  territories 
alone  approached  $6  billion. 

2.  Impact  of  Hurricane  Mitch 

Three  weeks  after  Hurricane  Georges  dissipated.  Hurricane  Mitch  began  its 
destructive  odyssey  through  the  Caribbean  Sea,  mainland  Central  America,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  winds  and  precipitation  associated  with  Mitch  created  a  major  disaster 
for  Central  Americans.  Some  9,000  victims  lost  their  lives,  and  a  similar  number  were 
missing  and  presumed  dead.  Estimates  of  damage  ranged  from  a  minimum  of  $5  billion 
to  more  than  $7  billion. 

3.  Response  to  Georges 

a.  International  Response 

Although  the  humanitarian  response  to  Hurricane  Georges  paled  in  comparison  to 
Mitch  just  a  month  later,  the  Georges  relief  response  was  substantial.  A  long  list  of 
donors  -  nations,  regional  organizations,  international  organizations,  NGOs,  and  private 
companies  and  individuals  -  from  within  and  outside  the  region  provided  money, 
materiel,  skilled  staff,  or  transport  assets  to  the  affected  countries  or  territories.  Foreign 
relief  provided  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Georges  exceeded  $45  million. 
The  USG  was  the  largest  single  contributor. 
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b.  USG  Response  to  Georges 

The  USG  federal  disaster  response  to  Hurricane  Georges  concentrated  on  the 
severe  damage  caused  in  Puerto  Rico,  a  response  managed  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA),  largely  outside  the  scope  of  this  study.  Foreign  relief 
contributions  by  the  USG  were  made  to  the  eastern  Caribbean,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Haiti.  USG-sponsored  emergency  assistance  consisted  of  assessment  teams,  food 
aid,  shelter  supplies,  related  emergency  materiel  (such  as  water  containers  and  blankets), 
and  funding  for  helicopters  and  other  DoD  support  aircraft  utilized  for  assessment,  search 
and  rescue  (SAR),  and  relief  delivery. 

4.  Response  to  Mitch 

a.  International  Response 

The  international  relief  effort  following  Hurricane  Mitch  was  large  and  complex. 
Virtually  the  entire  worldwide  humanitarian  community  contributed  to  the  response, 
including  major  UN  agencies,  more  than  30  countries  inside  and  outside  the  region, 
intergovernmental  and  international  organizations  such  as  the  International  Federation  of 
the  Red  Cross,  and  hundreds  of  NGOs.  The  resources  provided  by  this  array  of 
contributors  were  sizeable.  The  UN  recorded  contributions  from  all  sources  of  $403 
million  by  1  December  1998.  Of  this  amount,  the  largest  percentage  went  to  Honduras, 
the  nation  most  severely  affected,  with  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala  receiving 
substantial  aid.  As  was  the  case  after  Hurricane  Georges,  the  USG  was  the  largest  single 
donor  to  the  relief  effort.  On  4  December  1998,  the  USG  announced  its  emergency  relief 
to  Central  America  totaled  $263  million. 

b.  USG  Response  to  Mitch 

The  USG  relief  and  rehabilitation  efforts  were  large  and  multifaceted.  In  addition 
to  DoD  efforts,  other  USG  programs  included  food  assistance,  blankets  and  shelter 
materials,  water  system  repairs,  and  health  and  sanitation  programs.  The  USG  funded 
assessment  teams,  deployed  Disaster  Assistance  Response  Teams  (DARTs)  from  the 
Office  of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  (OFDA)  to  the  region,  provided  airlift  and 
sealift  to  Central  America,  funded  U.S.  military  helicopter  transport  within  affected  areas, 
and  financially  supported  many  local  relief  efforts  of  host  governments,  regional 
organizations  such  as  the  Pan-American  Health  Organization  (PAHO),  and  NGOs.  USG 
interagency  coordination  was  managed  through  several  ad  hoc  mechanisms  in 
Washington  and  among  operational  USG  agencies  in  Central  America.  In  Washington, 
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core  mechanisms  included  a  task  force  sponsored  by  the  National  Security  Council 
(NSC).  Many  participants  did  not  find  the  ad  hoc  USG  mechanisms  sufficient  for  a 
disaster  response  operation  as  extensive  as  the  relief  activities  for  Hurricane  Mitch. 

C.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  HUMANITARIAN  RESPONSE 

I.  Georges  Response 

a.  Primary  Locations  Where  DoD  Forces  Assisted 

U.S.  military  assistance  focused  on  Puerto  Rico,  in  support  of  FEMA,  and  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  in  support  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  (OFDA). 
U.S.  military  personnel,  stationed  in  Haiti  as  part  of  Support  Group  Haiti,  provided 
limited  assistance  in  that  nation.  In  the  eastern  Caribbean  islands,  the  U.S.  military 
provided  limited  but  important  support. 

b.  Scope  and  Nature  of  DoD  Operations,  Including  Main  Assets  Employed 

The  DoD  asset  in  greatest  demand  following  Hurricane  Georges  was  air  transport, 
both  strategic  lift  into  the  area  of  operations  (AO)  and  theater  lift  to  distribute  relief 
supplies.  Another  major  asset  employed  was  a  Disaster  Relief  Joint  Task  Force 
(DRJTF),  designated  JTF  Full  Provider.  JTF  Full  Provider  conducted  operations  in 
support  both  of  Puerto  Rico  domestic  relief  operations  and  foreign  disaster  assistance.  In 
addition,  U.S.  military  personnel  provided  management  support  to  disaster  operations, 
including  assessment,  communications,  and  logistics  expertise,  as  well  as  logistics  hubs. 
In  Puerto  Rico,  Naval  Station  Roosevelt  Roads  (NSRR)  became  the  logistics  hub  for 
FEMA  relief  operations.  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory 
Group  (MAAG)  provided  essential  support  at  Santo  Domingo  airport  for  the  relief  effort. 

c.  Command  and  Control  Architecture 

U.S.  military  operations  responding  to  Hurricane  Georges  were  managed 
primarily  through  the  geographic  combatant  command,  SOUTHCOM,  in  close 
coordination  with  other  USG  agencies.  USCINCSO  managed  the  relief  operation 
consistent  with  the  Federal  Response  Plan  for  domestic  disaster  response  operations. 
Judging  that  additional  assets  were  required,  USCINCSO  subsequently  created  JTF  Full 
Provider  to  apply  supplementary  resources  to  Caribbean  disaster  relief  operations,  foreign 
and  domestic. 
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d.  Duration  of  the  Response 

U.S.  military  forces  were  significantly  engaged  in  Hurricane  Georges  relief 
activities  for  5  weeks,  from  the  time  the  SOUTHCOM  Logistics  Response  Center  (LRC) 
was  activated  on  19  September  until  the  FEMA  Federal  Coordinating  Officer  (ECO) 
formally  released  DoD  on  27  October. 

e.  Financial  Resources  and  Coordination  Factors 

A  substantial  portion  of  DoD  relief  expenditures  following  Hurricane  Georges 
was  reimbursed  by  FEMA  or  OFDA,  so  that  resource  generation  issues  were  not 
significant  limiting  factors  in  this  operation.  Moreover,  for  the  international  aspects  of 
the  relief  operation,  USG  interagency  coordination  factors  had  minimal  impact  on  the 
DoD  response.  The  principal  focus  during  the  Hurricane  Georges  response  was  the 
domestic  disaster  response  factor:  the  DoD  command  and  control  relationship  between 
Commander,  Joint  Task  Force  (CJTF)  Full  Provider  and  the  designated  Defense 
Coordinating  Officer  (DCO)  in  Puerto  Rico. 

2.  Mitch  Response 

The  DoD  response  to  Hurricane  Mitch  far  surpassed  the  response  to  Hurricane 
Georges  in  scope,  complexity,  cost,  and  duration,  as  well  as  in  the  range  of  policy  issues 
it  generated. 

a.  Primary  Locations  Where  DoD  Forces  Assisted 

U.S.  military  personnel  conducted  significant  relief  operations  in  the  four  Central 
American  countries  primarily  affected  by  Hurricane  Mitch:  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  the 
two  most  seriously  affected  nations,  and  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador,  which  suffered 
moderate  damage.  In  each  of  the  affected  countries,  U.S.  military  units  concentrated 
their  activities  in  specified  geographic  regions,  assigned  through  discussions  with  host 
governments  to  complement  ongoing  host  nation  and  other  responses,  rather  than 
operating  country-wide.  In  addition,  U.S.  military  transport  assets  based  in  the  United 
States,  air  and  sea,  were  employed  to  move  large  quantities  of  personnel  and  materiel  to 
the  AO. 

h.  Scope  and  Nature  of  DoD  Operations,  Including  Main  Assets  Employed 

The  scope  of  the  U.S.  military  disaster  relief  mission  in  Central  America  was  very 
large,  ultimately  costing  $155  million  with  a  maximum  deployment  of  more  than  5,000 
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military  personnel  and  63  aircraft.  U.S.  forces  provided  services  including  search  and 
rescue,  damage  assessments,  airfield  management,  food  delivery,  immunizations  against 
epidemic  diseases,  veterinary  care,  bridge  and  road  reconstruction,  water  purification, 
liaison,  and  planning.  During  these  efforts,  DoD  personnel  interfaced  with  government 
officials,  international  and  local  NGOs,  local  and  third  country  military  forces,  UN 
agencies,  banana  plantation  owners,  local  religious  and  community  leaders,  and 
traumatized  villagers.  The  overall  operations  consisted  of  three  phases: 

.  Emergency  Relief  Phase  -  commencing  when  the  Hurricane  struck  Central 
America  and  continuing  through  mid-December  1998 

.  Rehabilitation  Phase  -  commencing  in  mid-December  1998  and  continuing 
until  approximately  26  February  1999 

.  Reconstruction  Phase  (not  addressed  in  this  report)  -  commencing  at  the 
end  of  the  Rehabilitation  Phase  and  continuing  into  September  1999. 

c.  Command  and  Control  Architecture 

Following  a  request  for  deployment  from  USCINCSO  and  approval  by  the 
National  Command  Authorities  (NCA),  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS) 
issued  a  deployment  order  on  4  November  for  Central  America  disaster  response.  From 
that  point,  USCINCSO  effectively  managed  the  day-to-day  DoD  relief  mission.  Initially, 
USCINCSO  utilized  the  existing  JTF  Bravo,  located  at  Soto  Cano  Air  Base  in  Honduras, 
as  his  command  and  control  (C2)  mechanism  throughout  Central  America.  By  7 
November,  USCINCSO  had  developed  an  operational  concept  that  included  a  second 
JTF,  JTF  Aguila,  for  the  management  of  relief  operations  in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and 
Nicaragua.  The  creation  of  the  second  JTF,  operating  with  subordinate  task  forces  in 
each  of  the  three  countries  in  its  AOR,  allowed  the  commander  of  JTF  Bravo  to  focus  on 
the  massive  devastation  in  Honduras. 

d.  Duration  of  the  Response 

From  the  time  the  first  relief  flights  departed  Soto  Cano  Air  Base  on  1  November 
1998  until  the  SOUTHCOM  Crisis  Action  Team  (CAT)  terminated  its  operations  on  26 
February  1999,  a  period  of  nearly  4  months,  U.S.  military  forces  were  continuously 
engaged  in  disaster  relief  efforts,  albeit  at  varying  levels  of  intensity.  Although  the 
immediate  DoD  response  to  save  lives  was  timely,  the  overall  DoD  deployment  was  late 
relative  to  the  overall  relief  needs  of  the  stricken  populace.  Total  U.S.  military  forces 
deployed  across  the  four  nations  of  Central  America  would  not  reach  2,500  until  the  last 
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days  of  November,  and  would  not  reach  their  peak  until  18  December,  one  and  one-half 
months  after  Hurricane  Mitch  struck. 

e.  Financial  Resources  and  Coordination  Factors 

The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  estimated  total  DoD  costs  at  approximately 
$155  million  during  the  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  operations  on  which  this  study  is  focused. 
In  order  to  compile  this  level  of  resources,  DoD  was  directed  to  draw  upon  a  variety  of 
authorities  and  accounts,  including  Drawdown  Authority;  Overseas  Humanitarian, 
Disaster,  and  Civic  Action  Funds  (OHDACA);  CJCS  Commander- in-Chief  Initiative 
Funds  (CIF);  and  OFDA  funds.  The  DoD  response  to  Hurricane  Mitch  highlighted  a 
number  of  coordination  factors,  as  well.  Within  the  USG,  intense  humanitarian  and 
political  interest  in  launching  a  sizable  and  high-profile  relief  effort  was  not  matched  by  a 
comparable  level  of  operational  coordination  among  USG  agencies.  Coordination 
problems  occurred  in  gathering  and  validating  damage  assessment  data,  shaping  the 
overall  USG  response,  establishing  relief  priorities,  managing  public  affairs  (including 
publicly  donated  commodities),  sourcing  adequate  funding,  and  transitioning  from  relief 
to  reconstruction  programs.  Coordination  problems  stretched  beyond  the  USG 
interagency  system  to  relations  with  other  nations  and  international  relief  agencies  that 
responded  to  the  Mitch  disaster. 

D.  MEASURES  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  DURING  DISASTER  OPERATIONS 

Neither  in  Hurricane  Mitch  nor  in  DoD’s  response  to  any  natural  disaster  can 
relief  operations  be  rated  “effective”  or  “ineffective”  across  the  board,  according  to  a 
universally  accepted  scale.  Recognizing  that  defining  measures  of  effectiveness  (MOEs) 
will  be  an  issue  in  any  foreign  disaster  assistance  operations,  this  study  established 
criteria  to  measure  effectiveness  in  such  operations.  These  criteria  were  used  during  this 
study  to  evaluate  DoD’s  disaster  response  capabilities  and  to  define  areas  for 
improvement.  In  tabular  form,  as  illustrated  generically  in  Table  ES-2,  these  MOEs  may 
be  utilized  as  a  tool,  not  only  for  post-event  evaluation,  but  also  to  guide  planners  of 
future  U.S.  military  disaster  relief  operations. 
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Table  ES-2.  MOEs  in  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  Operations 


Measure  of  Effectiveness 

Scale 

VJere  the  disaster  relief  operations: 

Effective - 

- Ineffective 

Based  on  sound  data  and  assessment? 

Yes - 

- No 

Defined  by  quantifiable  MOEs? 

Yes  - 

- No 

Well  coordinated  with  other  responders? 

Yes - 

- No 

Timely,  based  on  needs  of  victims? 

Yes - 

- No 

Effective  in  meeting  victims’  priorities? 

Yes - 

- No 

Consistent  with  existing  doctrine? 

Yes - 

- No 

At  lowest  cost,  consistent  with  mission? 

Yes - 

- No 

Conducted  with  units  tailored  to 

Yes - 

- No 

mission? 

Quantifiable  MOEs  that  relate  mission  effectiveness  to  attainment  of  a  specific 
humanitarian  end  state  -  such  as  “potable  water  provided  for  50,000  victims”  -  may  have 
particular  utility  for  U.S.  military  planners  and  commanders  in  future  foreign  disaster 
operations.  More  widespread  use  of  quantifiable  MOEs  in  planning  and  conducting 
operations  may  assist  in  defining  mission  success  and  in  fixing  the  mission  end  state. 
When  U.S.  military  forces  are  engaged  in  large-scale  foreign  disaster  assistance 
operations  that  are  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  definition  by  DoD  planners  of 
quantifiable  MOEs  for  operations  by  U.S.  forces  are  appropriate. 

E.  MAJOR  ISSUES  AFFECTING  DOD’S  ABILITY  TO  RESPOND  TO 
FOREIGN  DISASTERS 

U.S.  military  commanders  and  DoD  officials  can  draw  on  the  specific 
Recommendations  of  this  study  to  improve  performance  in  specific  disaster  response 
operations.  In  addition,  senior  policymakers  must  address  certain  overarching  policy 
questions  that  systemically  constrain  the  U.S.  military’s  disaster  response  performance. 
Eive  of  these  higher  order  policy  issues  follow: 
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1.  The  USG  interagency  response  system  for  large-scale  foreign  disasters,  within 
which  DoD  relief  operations  are  embedded,  is  fundamentally  flawed.  The  USG 
foreign  disaster  response  system  requires  fundamental  reform,  for  which  the 
domestic  Federal  Response  Plan  provides  a  useful  model. 

If  there  is  a  single  consensus  finding  supported  by  the  many  reports  and 
interviews  examined  for  this  study,  it  is  that  the  USG  system  for  managing  large-scale, 
rapid-onset  foreign  disasters  is  seriously  inadequate.  The  current  USG  process  is 
characterized  by  absence  of  formal  doctrine,  uncertain  leadership  or  direction,  lack  of 
serious  contingency  planning,  and  unclear  reporting  relationships  and  funding 
arrangements.  In  short,  virtually  all  the  elements  that  should  characterize  an  efficient 
emergency  response  system  are  missing.  Ten  Findings  and  19  Recommendations  related 
to  interagency  operations  are  included  in  this  study. 

2.  Modest,  well-designed  investments  in  force  management  prior  to  a  disaster 
declaration  can  substantially  improve  DoD  readiness  and  rapidity  of  response. 

This  study’s  Findings  and  Recommendations  conclude  that  an  integrated  series  of 
force  management  enhancements,  many  of  which  are  in  themselves  relatively  modest, 
can  produce  a  significant  improvement  in  DoD’s  capability  to  conduct  foreign  disaster 
relief  operations.  In  their  most  distilled  form,  the  Findings  and  Recommendations 
regarding  force  management  argue  that  DoD  can  and  should  provide,  at  the  disaster 
scene,  commanders  and  staffs  more  familiar  with  disaster  missions  and  units  more 
capable  in  humanitarian  operations,  and  that  these  outcomes  are  doable  and  affordable. 
This  study’s  analyses  of  Hurricane  Georges,  and  especially  of  Hurricane  Mitch,  suggest 
key  points  in  the  process  of  planning  and  conducting  a  disaster  relief  operation  in  which 
modest  management  changes  would  have  significantly  altered  the  performance  of  U.S. 
military  units.  For  example,  recognizing  that  JTFs  will  be  widely  used  to  manage 
disaster  relief  operations,  force  management  reforms  are  attainable  in  four  categories 
related  to  JTFs: 

.  Pre-designating  Humanitarian  Assistance/Disaster  Response  (HA/DR)  JTFs 

.  Pre-designating  JTF  commanders 

.  Pre-designating  JTF  headquarters 

.  Pre-designating  task  units  for  HA/DR  missions. 

Other  force  management  improvements  can  be  made  in  the  areas  of  preparing 
forward-stationed  forces,  training,  personnel  support,  and  mobilization  of  Reserve 
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Component  forces.  Seven  Findings  and  18  Recommendations  in  this  study  relate  to  force 
management. 

3.  The  process  of  translating  humanitarian  needs  encountered  during  disasters  into 
U.S.  military  forces  and  capabilities  to  meet  those  needs  can  be  improved. 

U.S.  military  planners  at  supported,  supporting,  and  subordinate  commands, 
including  at  the  JTF  level,  expended  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  determine  accurately  the 
humanitarian  needs  in  the  affected  region,  and  to  express  those  requirements  in  terms  of 
military  capabilities  to  be  deployed.  In  the  main,  however,  DoD  planners  faced  a  gap  in 
doctrine  and  tools  to  assist  their  planning  efforts,  and  had  to  rely  primarily  on  individual 
experience  and  the  application  of  planning  tools  for  calculating  combat  needs  to  the 
HA/DR  environment  to  arrive  at  military  force  requirements.  Although  joint  doctrine 
provides  a  great  deal  of  guidance  on  planning  processes,  in  general,  and  substantial 
guidance  on  planning  factors  for  SSCs,  the  complex  and,  for  military  planners,  somewhat 
arcane  procedure  for  translating  civilian  humanitarian  needs  into  military  capabilities 
and,  ultimately,  units  remains  an  understudied,  little  understood  topic. 

There  are  a  number  of  useful  initiatives,  approaches,  tools,  and  models  that  could 
assist  U.S.  military  planners  in  translating  disaster  relief  needs  into  military  capabilities. 
In  preparing  for  the  Hurricane  Mitch  response,  DoD  planners  would  have  benefited  from 
(1)  a  consolidated  USG  needs  assessment  that  specified  requirements  in  terms  of 
humanitarian  “service  modules”  that  could  be  translated  into  either  civilian  or  military 
capabilities;  (2)  a  consequence  assessment  tool  permitting  quantifiable  estimates  of 
civilian  need;  and  (3)  a  planning  tool  to  translate  the  humanitarian  requirement  into 
specific  capabilities  of  U.S.  military  units.  Seven  Findings  and  18  Recommendations  in 
this  study  relate  to  determination  of  force  requirements. 

4.  DoD’s  coordination  with  multiple  responding  entities  can  and  should  be 
substantially  improved,  both  in  the  U.S.  military’s  overall  approach  to  disaster 
response  operations  and,  specifically,  at  the  scene  of  a  foreign  disaster. 

The  Findings  and  Recommendations  compiled  for  this  study  suggest  that  the 
principle  of  military  coordination  with  civilian  relief  agencies,  while  not  violated  during 
Hurricane  Georges  and  Mitch  operations,  was  treated  as  an  ancillary  rather  than  central 
portion  of  the  disaster  relief  operations.  Notably  absent  from  the  humanitarian  relief 
architecture  in  the  four  most  seriously  affected  nations  was  a  Humanitarian  Operations 
Center  (HOC),  maintained  by  the  international  community  during  the  relief  phase  of 
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operations.  Nor  was  a  Civil-Military  Operations  Center  (CMOC)  or  other  formal  civil- 
military  coordination  center  created  during  this  phase  of  operations.  An  important  issue 
emanating  from  the  Hurricane  Mitch  experience  is  the  essentiality  of  devoting  focused, 
visible  resources  to  civilian-military  coordination  efforts  during  rapid-onset  natural 
disasters  overseas  where  military  forces  support  civil  authorities.  Ensuring  that  greater 
prominence  is  given  to  such  coordination  structures  in  future  disaster  assistance  should  be 
an  important  issue  for  DoD.  Seven  Findings  and  18  Recommendations  in  this  study 
relate  to  civilian-military  coordination  during  relief  operations. 

5.  Effective,  timely  response  to  large-scale,  rapid-onset  disasters  demands  more 
reliable  funding  mechanisms,  within  DoD  and  within  the  USG  interagency 
system. 

A  critical  requirement  for  launching  an  effective,  timely  USG  response  to 
disasters  is  the  assurance  that  legislative  authority  and  financial  resources  will  be 
available  to  undergird  the  mission.  As  currently  structured,  the  interagency  system  has 
sufficient  overall  resources  to  meet  probable  overseas  relief  needs,  but  insufficient 
contingency  plans  exist  for  how,  and  under  what  conditions,  those  resources  will  be  made 
available  for  DoD  or  other  USG  disaster  response  operations.  Interagency  uncertainty 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  Mitch  response  over  which  agency  would  cover  the  costs  of 
relief  efforts  likely  contributed  to  delays  in  the  USG  responses,  and  certainly  bred  a 
degree  of  confusion  in  the  interagency  planning  process.  The  Findings  and 
Recommendations  section  of  this  report  argue  for  more  reliable  funding  mechanisms  for 
overseas  disaster  response.  This  study  suggests  that  two  avenues  should  be  explored  by 
DoD  policymakers  to  ensure  that  sufficient  funds  are  available  to  support  U.S.  military 
missions  when  they  are  next  ordered  by  the  NCA,  without  stripping  funds  from 
competing  program  priorities.  The  first  avenue  is  to  seek  a  dedicated  funding  pool  within 
the  DoD  budget  for  disaster  relief  operations,  as  an  addition  to  current  operating  funds. 
A  second  approach  is  to  seek  a  plan  for  allocating  USAID  International  Disaster 
Assistance  (IDA)  account  funds  to  the  support  of  foreign  disaster  operations  mandated  by 
the  NCA  in  a  more  predictable  fashion.  One  Finding  and  five  Recommendations  in  this 
study  relate  to  budget  issues. 

Underlying  the  presentation  of  the  five  major  policy  issues  are  four  assumptions 
that  flow  from  the  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch  experience  about  the  future  of  DoD 
foreign  disaster  response  missions: 
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.  First,  this  study  assumes  that  foreign  disaster  relief  missions  will  continue, 
and  may  increase  in  frequency,  as  global  population  growth  puts  more 
individuals  at  risk  of  encountering  damaging  natural  phenomena. 

.  Second,  DoD’s  performance  in  assigning  military  assets  to  civilian  disaster 
response  has  been  adequate,  but  can  be  substantially  improved. 

.  Third,  DoD  is  unlikely  to  receive  substantial  additional  assets  to  manage 
foreign  disaster  relief  missions,  so  performance  improvements  must  be 
achieved  through  enhanced  management  of  existing  assets. 

.  Fourth,  DoD  should  continue  to  play  a  substantial  supporting  role  within  the 
USG,  rather  than  assuming  a  leadership  role,  in  the  response  to  foreign  natural 
disasters,  so  that  improved  U.S.  military  performance  relies  in  part  on  reform 
within  the  USG  interagency  process. 

F.  ADDITIONAL  FINDINGS  ON  DOD  FOREIGN  DISASTER  RELIEF 
OPERATIONS,  SYSTEMS,  AND  CAPABILITIES 

Most  Findings  and  Recommendations  generated  by  this  study  did  not  relate 
directly  to  one  of  the  five  major  issues  described  above.  However,  many  contain 
important  information  relating  to  DoD’s  conduct  of  foreign  HA/DR  operations,  as 
reflected  in  the  1998  hurricane  relief  operations.  The  Findings  captured  in  this  study, 
organized  by  research  category,  along  with  Discussion  and  Recommendations  related  to 
these  Findings,  are  located  in  Appendix  B. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


A,  BACKGROUND 

One  of  the  16  eategories  of  missions  deseribed  in  Joint  Publication  3-07,  Joint 
Doctrine  for  Military  Operations  Other  Than  War  (MOOTW),i  is  Humanitarian 
Assistance.  This  category  of  operations,  in  which  U.S.  military  forces  have  been 
increasingly  engaged,  includes  natural  disasters  such  as  floods,  earthquakes  and 
hurricanes,  as  well  as  man-made  disasters  like  civil  violence  or  nuclear  accidents. 

When  U.S.  military  forces  respond  to  natural  disasters,  especially  large-scale 
natural  disasters  in  foreign  countries,  U.S.  forces  face  unique  and  challenging 
environments.  The  first  challenge  is  that  natural  disasters  often  occur  with  little  warning 
or,  when  predicted,  strike  areas  other  than  predicted  by  meteorologists  or  seismologists. 
The  rapid  onset  of  earthquakes,  floods,  fires  or  storms  confounds  normal  planning  and 
deployment  processes.  Following  large-scale  natural  disasters  overseas,  U.S.  military 
responders  encounter  additional  challenges,  including: 

.  The  potential  for  mass  civilian  casualties 

.  A  requirement  for  rapid  response  to  reach  victims  who  are  without  water, 
food,  or  shelter 

.  A  potential  requirement  for  search  and  rescue  (SAR)  missions  to  reach 
civilians  trapped  or  isolated  by  the  disaster 

.  Austere  and  constrained  operating  environments,  when  local  infrastructure  has 
been  damaged  by  the  disaster 

.  A  high  risk  of  infectious  diseases  for  both  disaster  victims  and  responding 
forces,  when  water  and  sewer  systems  have  been  disrupted 

.  A  requirement  for  coordination  with  the  host  nation,  the  government  of  which 
may  be  in  disarray  because  of  the  disaster 


1  The  term  Smaller  Scale  Contingency  (SSC)  also  encompasses  Humanitarian  Assistance.  Use  of  the 
SSC  terminology  grew  in  part  out  of  the  deliberations  accompanying  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review 
(QDR)  in  1997,  and  this  term  is  also  used  in  discussions  related  to  Presidential  Decision  Directive 
(PDD)  56,  on  complex  contingency  operations.  The  SSC  category  includes  Humanitarian  Assistance, 
which  includes  the  subset  Disaster  Relief 
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.  A  requirement  for  coordination  with  multiple  responding  relief  agencies  from 
the  U.S.  government  (USG),  foreign  governments,  non-governmental 
organizations  (NGOs),  the  United  Nations  (UN),  and  others 

.  Intense  media  interest 

.  A  complex  process  of  aligning,  within  a  short  timeframe,  the  needs  of  civilian 
victims  and  the  capabilities  of  military  assets  configured  primarily  for 
warfighting. 

The  question  faced  by  U.S.  military  commanders  charged  with  assisting  in  a  major, 
natural  disaster  overseas  is  how  to  respond  effectively  and  efficiently  under  these  unique 
circumstances. 

Since  U.S.  military  forces  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  in  the  future  to  provide 
humanitarian  assistance  following  foreign  natural  disasters,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Special  Operations  and  Low-Intensity  Conflict  (OASD 
SO/LIC),  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian  Assistance  (PK/HA)  requested  that 
the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  (IDA)  examine  the  U.S.  military’s  capacity  to  respond 
to  foreign  natural  disasters.  Based  on  its  significant  disaster  response  experience  in 
virtually  every  geographic  region  of  the  globe,  it  is  widely  believed  that  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense  (DoD)  organizations  and  units  have  developed  substantial  capability  to 
deliver  emergency  relief  assistance  following  natural  disasters.  PK/HA  asked  IDA  to 
assess  this  capability,  to  identify  areas  needing  improvement,  and  to  recommend 
measures  to  enhance  response  capabilities.  Specifically,  IDA  was  charged  with 
analyzing  DoD’s  operations  following  two  foreign^  disasters,  the  large-scale  Hurricane 
Georges  and  the  extraordinary  Hurricane  Mitch,  which  provide  excellent  case  studies  to 
examine  DoD’s  overall  disaster  relief  capability. 

In  the  fall  of  1998,  two  unusually  severe  hurricanes  struck  the  Western 
Hemisphere  within  a  month,  causing  extensive  damage  in  nations  within  U.S.  Southern 
Command’s  (SOUTHCOM’s)  area  of  responsibility  (AOR).  These  storms  -  Hurricane 
Georges  and  Hurricane  Mitch  -  overwhelmed  the  affected  nations’  emergency  response 
capabilities,  and  provoked  substantial  international  relief  efforts.  U.S.  military  forces 
mounted  large-scale  responses  to  these  disasters,  in  conjunction  with  civilian  USG  relief 
agencies,  foreign  governments,  the  UN,  NGOs,  private  businesses,  and  individuals. 


2  Although  this  study  focuses  on  the  role  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  providing  assistance  to  foreign 
countries  affected  by  the  two  storms,  both  hurricanes  also  struck  the  United  States.  Hurricane  Georges 
caused  extensive  damage  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico.  Hurricane  Mitch  struck  the  U.S. 
Gulf  Coast  after  it  devastated  Central  America. 
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Before  relief  and  rehabilitation  operations  were  suspended  following  the  two  hurrieanes, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Southern  Command  (CINCSO)  had  created  two  joint  task 
forces  (JTFs)  for  disaster  response,  re-oriented  the  mission  of  a  third  JTF  toward  relief 
efforts,  and  employed  more  than  7,000  U.S.  military  personnel  deployed  to  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  America.  In  total,  DoD  expended  more  than  $200  million  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  efforts  in  response  to  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch. 

These  storms  and  the  international  relief  effort  they  spawned  provide  important 
data  for  analyzing  DoD’s  capability  for  responding  to  natural  disasters.  The  scope  and 
diversity  of  U.S.  military  hurricane  relief  operations  in  1998  were  substantial.  U.S.  JTFs 
operated  afloat  and  ashore;  U.S.  strategic  airlift,  helicopter  transport,  and  ships  and  boats 
were  harnessed  to  the  relief  effort;  diverse  military  specialties,  from  epidemiologists  to 
public  affairs  officers,  were  employed;  U.S.  personnel  cleaned  wells,  delivered  food, 
inoculated  children,  and  built  bridges;  U.S.  military  personnel  worked  alongside  local 
Red  Cross  employees,  Japanese  aid  workers,  and  officials  of  the  Pan-American  Health 
Organization  (PAHO).  Examination  of  these  diverse  relief  missions,  through  document 
review,  site  visits,  and  interviews,  identified  important  lessons  about  the  U.S.  military’s 
capacity  to  respond  to  large-scale  natural  disasters.^ 

B,  PURPOSE 

By  examining  the  DoD  response  to  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch  as  case  studies, 
this  study: 

.  Assesses  the  capacity  of  U.S.  DoD  to  respond  to  large-scale  natural  disasters 
as  part  of  a  major  international  effort 


3  An  important  question  IDA  examined  prior  to  analyzing  the  data  from  these  storms  is  whether  lessons 
identified  from  massive  disasters  close  to  CONUS  provided  generalizable  information  on  DoD's 
disaster  response  capacity.  That  is,  it  is  important  to  question  whether  the  two  subject  storms,  and 
especially  a  200-year  storm  like  Hurricane  Mitch,  were  so  unique  that  study  findings  might  not  be 
relevant  to  most  major  foreign  disaster  relief  operations.  IDA  researchers  concluded  that,  although  the 
storms  were  massive  and  had  unique  characteristics,  the  doctrinal  issues,  planning  processes,  command 
and  control  arrangements,  and  dozens  of  other  activities  and  action  steps  that  composed  the  USG  and 
DoD  response  to  these  catastrophes  were  the  identical  components  found  in  most  sizeable  foreign 
disaster  missions.  Although  the  scale  of  these  storms,  especially  Mitch,  dwarfed  most  disaster 
response  operations,  lessons  identified  during  these  1998  disasters  were  determined  to  be  generally 
applicable  to  large  disasters  of  different  magnitudes,  of  different  causations,  and  in  different 
geographic  locations.  Moreover,  examining  a  catastrophe  of  Hurricane  Mitch's  historical  proportions 
can  be  seen  as  a  test  case  of  stressing  systems  and  procedures  to  the  maximum  extent  —  a  process  that 
displays  flaws  and  omissions  not  normally  visible  in  less  severe  circumstances.  When  aspects  of  the 
Hurricane  Georges  or  Hurricane  Mitch  operations  displayed  unique  characteristics  unlikely  to  obtain  in 
most  foreign  emergencies  (such  as  the  impact  on  the  USG  response  of  immigration  politics),  these 
unique  characteristics  have  been  noted  in  the  study  as  an  aid  to  analysis. 
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.  Identifies  areas  within  DoD  that  need  improvement 

.  Reeommends  speeific  measures  to  enhanee  USG  response  eapabilities  for 
future  humanitarian  assistanee  operations. 

C.  SCOPE  AND  LIMITATIONS 

As  to  subject  matter,  this  study  focuses  on  the  response  of  DoD  organizations  and 
units  to  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch  in  fall  and  winter  1998,  from  the  period  when 
Hurricane  Georges  approached  the  eastern  Caribbean  (about  19  September  1998)  until 
the  time  when  DoD  Hurricane  Mitch  rehabilitation  efforts  in  Central  America  were 
terminated  (22  February  1999).^  Although  the  focus  of  the  analysis  is  on  DoD  disaster 
relief  operations,  the  USG  and  international  response  in  which  the  DoD  efforts  were 
embedded  are  also  examined. 

The  study  provides  basic  information  on  DoD’s  response  to  the  two  storms, 
including  a  chronology  of  key  events,  missions  and  deployments.  It  attempts  to  provide  a 
basic  picture  of  what  occurred  during  the  DoD  response,  including  organizations 
involved,  command  and  control  arrangements,  coordination  with  non-DoD  agencies, 
assessment  and  requirements  determination,  deployment/redeployment,  missions 
accomplished,  impact  on  the  local  populace,  and  budgetary  issues.  However,  in  keeping 
with  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  study,  this  is  not  a  detailed  history  of  the  specific 
SOUTHCOM  operations.  Rather,  in  order  to  identify  key  findings  from  these  two 
operations  that  are  applicable  to  U.S.  military  forces  in  all  regions,  the  study  focuses  on 
lessons  related  to  DoD’s  overall  readiness  to  respond  and  on  the  general  effectiveness  of 
U.S.  military  operations. 

As  tasked,  IDA  examined  the  Hurricane  Georges  mission  (designated  “Operation 
Full  Provider”)  and  the  Hurricane  Mitch  mission  (designated  “Operation  Fuerte  Apoyo,” 
or  “Strong  Support”)  in  order  to  identity  areas  needing  improvement  and  to  recommend 
specific  measures  to  enhance  response  capabilities  for  future  humanitarian  assistance 
operations.  The  study  notes  Findings  and  makes  Recommendations  in  23  categories 
relevant  to  DoD  disaster  response  operations.  These  categories  are  listed  in  Table  I-l. 


4  This  report  does  not  cover  the  reconstruction  phase  of  DoD  operations  in  Central  America.  The 
reconstruction  phase,  continuing  until  September  1999,  consisted  primarily  of  Reserve  Component 
training  exercises,  with  humanitarian  missions,  in  affected  nations. 
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Table  1-1.  Study  Categories 


Category 

Code 

Category 

Code 

• 

Assessment  Issues 

Al 

.  Helicopter  Support 

HS 

• 

Command  and  Control 

CC 

.  Information  Support 

IS 

• 

DoD  Internal  Coordination 

CD 

.  Legal  Affairs 

LA 

• 

Interface  with  Host  Nations 

CH 

.  Logistics  Support  (less 

LS 

• 

Interagency  Operations  (USG) 

Cl 

transportation  and  movement 

• 

Communications  and  Computers 

CK 

control) 

• 

Interface  with  non-USG 

CN 

.  Transportation  and  Movement 

LT 

Organizations  and  Governments 

Control 

• 

Doctrine  and  Procedures 

DP 

.  Medical  Support 

MS 

• 

Engineering  Support 

ES 

.  Organization  and  Training 

OT 

• 

Financiai  Operations 

FO 

.  Public  Affairs,  including  Donations 

PA 

• 

Force  Protection  and  Security 

FP 

.  Personnel  Support 

PS 

• 

Humanitarian  Operations  (non¬ 

HO 

.  Reserve  Forces 

RF 

engineering;  non-medicai) 

.  Special  Operations  Forces 

SF 

D,  METHODOLOGY 

A  large  amount  of  information  is  available  on  DoD’s  response  to  the  large-seale 
1998  hurrieanes  in  SOUTHCOM’s  AOR,  both  from  primary  sourees  (message  traffie, 
participant  interviews)  as  well  as  secondary  sources  such  as  after-action  reports  or 
analysts’  writings.  In  order  to  process  that  information,  develop  substantiated  findings, 
and  make  recommendations  based  on  the  experience  of  DoD  personnel  during  Hurricanes 
Mitch  and  Georges,  IDA  developed  an  inductive  methodology  that  consisted  of  distilling 
Findings  from  primary  and  secondary  sources,  and  using  those  Findings  to  drive  concrete 
Recommendations  for  changes  in  doctrine  or  process.  This  methodology  is  displayed  in 
Figure  I-l. 

Data  or  observations  derived  from  the  information  sources  listed  below  in  section 
E  were  captured  as  “lessons  identified”  (Lis)  -  quanta  of  information,  identified  in 
reports  on  or  by  participants  in  the  hurricane  relief  operations,  which  were  relevant  to 
whether  or  not  DoD  relief  operations  were  effectively  conducted  or  whether 
improvements  could  be  made.^  As  an  example,  an  interviewee  noted  that  USG 


5  Although  most  Lis  were  taken  directly  from  the  oral  or  written  observations  of  participants  in  these 
operations,  some  Lis  were  “derived”  observations.  Derived  lessons  identified  were  those  implied  in 
the  interviews  or  documents  reviewed  and  which  were  captured  by  members  of  the  IDA  research  team 
based  on  their  own  expertise  in  disaster  response  operations. 
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management  of  “Denton  Amendment”^  donated  relief  supplies  required  extensive  U.S. 
DoD  time  and  energy  during  the  Hurricane  Mitch  response,  and  this  observation  was 
captured  as  an  “LI.”  Lessons  identified  were  captured  in  one  of  the  23  topical  categories 
listed  above  in  Table  1-1.  The  observation  on  the  Denton  Amendment  donations  program, 
for  example,  was  captured  in  the  category  “Public  Affairs,  including  Donations.” 


Figure  1-1.  Analytical  Framework 

When  data  or  observations  were  recorded  repeatedly  (generally,  more  than  five 
times)  as  Lis  on  a  particular  topic,  the  set  of  Lis  was  examined  to  determine  if  reports 
and/or  interviewees’  comments  (1)  tended  to  agree  as  to  the  nature  of  the  issue  (“normal 
distribution”);  (2)  showed  no  discernable  pattern  as  to  the  nature  of  the  issue  (“random 
distribution”);  or,  (3)  provided  conflicting  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  issue  (“variable 
distribution”).  Using  the  Denton  Amendment  example,  more  than  five  Lis  were  captured 
on  this  topic;  that  is,  more  than  five  interviewees  or  reports  identified  this  topic  as 
relevant  to  the  DoD  response  to  Hurricane  Mitch. 

If  all  the  reports  or  interviewee  comments  tended  to  agree  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Denton  Amendment  issue  -  if,  for  illustrative  purposes,  all  data  indicated  that  inadequate 
federal  guidelines  undermined  Denton  Amendment  operations  -  then  these  results  were 
characterized  as  a  “Finding”  about  the  Denton  Amendment  program  and  its  effect  on 


^  Additional  information  on  issues  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Denton  Amendment  is  included  in  Finding 
PA-3  in  Appendix  B  of  this  study. 
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DoD  disaster  relief  operations.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  set  of  reports  or  data  on  the 
Denton  Amendment  program  showed  no  discernable  pattern  -  for  example,  when  five 
sources  expressed  live  varying  opinions  on  the  Denton  donations  program  -  no  Finding 
was  established.  In  a  third  case,  if  comments  and  reports  on  the  Denton  program 
comprised  two  or  more  conflicting  sets  of  observations  -  if  half  the  sources  felt  the 
donations  program  worked  well,  for  example,  and  half  felt  it  was  weak  -  then  IDA 
analysts  examined  the  sources  more  closely  to  determine  if  a  Finding  could  be 
established."^ 

In  those  69  cases  in  this  study  where  a  Finding  was  established  related  to  DoD’s 
capacity  to  respond  to  large-scale  natural  disasters,  these  Findings  were  used  to  identify 
areas  needing  improvement  and  to  generate  one  or  more  “Recommendations”  or  specific 
measures  to  enhance  DoD  response  capabilities  for  future  humanitarian  operations.  In 
order  to  assess  DoD  capacity  and  performance,  a  fdter  of  seven  questions  was  applied  to 
each  Finding.  They  are: 

1 .  Was  the  DoD  action  based  on  a  sound  and  accurate  assessment  of  conditions  at 
the  disaster  site? 

2.  Was  the  DoD  action  governed  by  visible,  quantifiable  measures  of  effectiveness 
(MOEs)? 

3.  Was  the  DoD  action  well  coordinated  with  other  USG  agencies  and  international 
disaster  responders,  at  headquarters  and  in  the  AOR? 

4.  Was  the  DoD  action  timely? 

5.  Was  the  DoD  action  effective,  based  on  the  needs  of  disaster  victims? 

6.  Was  the  DoD  action  consistent  with  existing  DoD  or  USG  doctrine  and 
procedures? 

7.  Was  the  DoD  action  cost-effective,  both  in  terms  of  accomplishing  the  mission  at 
the  lowest  feasible  budget  cost  and  in  terms  of  deploying  the  assets  best  aligned 
with  mission  requirements? 

To  reiterate,  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  analysis  of  each 
Finding  was  conducted  in  order  to  assess  DoD’s  overall  capability  to  respond  to  foreign 


7  Differing  views  on  a  particular  issue  or  set  of  Lessons  Identified  might  be  related  to  characteristics  of 
the  sources.  IDA  analysts  examined  whether  variation  might  be  attributable  to  whether  observers  were 
located  at  headquarters  or  in  forward  locations  (“Strategic/Tactical”  variation);  whether  observers  were 
civilian  or  military  personnel  (“Civilian/Military”  variation);  whether  observers  represented  different 
Service  components  (“Service  Branch”  variation);  or,  whether  observers  were  U.S.  or  foreign  nationals 
(“U. S. /Non-U. S.”  variation),  among  other  factors. 
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natural  disasters  globally,  not  to  “grade”  any  element  of  the  DoD  performance  in 
Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch  per  se.  The  USG  and  U.S.  military  responses  in  these  two 
case  studies  were  used  to  generate  Findings  and  Recommendations  that  might  be 
generally  applicable  when  U.S.  military  forces  are  tasked  with  disaster  response  missions. 

As  an  example  of  this  process,  analysis  of  observations  on  the  Denton 
Amendment  donations  program  yielded,  following  the  methodology  described  above,  the 
following  actual  Finding: 

FINDING:  During  the  Hurricane  Mitch  response,  many  organizations 
sought  to  use  the  Denton  Program  to  transport  donated  supplies  to 
Central  America.  This  caused  numerous  problems,  as  the  Denton 
Program  is  not  designed  to  operate  efficiently  during  a  rapid-onset 
disaster. 

One  of  several  Recommendations  related  to  this  Finding  states: 

RECOMMENDATION:  The  Defense  Secretary  Cooperation  Agency 
(DSCA),  in  coordination  with  the  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and 
Humanitarian  Assistance  and  the  Joint  Staff,  should  form  an  interagency 
working  group  with  Department  of  State  (DoS)  and  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USAID)  to  review  the  management  of  the 
Denton  Program.  The  interagency  working  group  should  consider 
designation  of  one  USG  agency  as  manager  of  private  donations  during  a 
disaster,  seeking  Congressional  support  if  necessary  to  alter  legislative 
language  in  the  Denton  Amendment  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  The 
designated  lead  agency  would  be  responsible  for  Denton  policies,  plans, 
operating  guidelines,  and  public  information.  The  head  of  the  lead  agency 
would  be  responsible  for  overall  quality  control  of  donated  goods  during  a 
disaster. 

Each  Recommendation  generated  by  this  process  met  five  criteria:  (1)  the 
Recommendation  evolved  from  the  observations  of  those  personnel  involved  in  the 
Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch  responses;  (2)  the  Recommendation  addressed  a  specific 
binding  identified  in  the  research;  (3)  the  Recommendation  is  intended  to  improve  the 
appropriateness,  timeliness,  or  effectiveness  of  DoD’s  response  to  natural  disasters,  based 
on  interpretation  of  established  practice  in  disaster  response  and  DoD  doctrine;  (4)  the 
Recommendation  was  addressed  to  a  specific  component  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  for  action;  and,  (5)  the  Recommendation  consists  of  a  discrete,  concrete,  and 
feasible  action  item.  In  most  cases.  Recommendations  for  improvement  pertain  to 
internal  DoD  processes  or  systems.  In  cases  where  the  problem  identified  or 
recommended  improvement  related  to  the  larger  USG  interagency  system  or  to  the 
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international  disaster  response  system,  the  Recommendations  encourage  DoD  to  propose 
reforms  in  these  systems. 


E,  INFORMATION  SOURCES 

Information  sources  for  this  study  included: 

.  Site  visits  by  IDA  analysts  to  Caribbean  and  Central  American  locations  that 
were  either  affected  by  the  storms,  or  that  served  as  headquarters  for  regional 
disaster  response  organizations  (Barbados,  Dominican  Republic,  Puerto  Rico, 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Panama)* 

.  Site  visits  outside  the  National  Capital  area  to  the  headquarters  of  DoD 
commands  and  USG  or  other  organizations  engaged  in  the  Hurricane  Georges 
or  Hurricane  Mitch  responses  (including  SOUTHCOM,  U.S.  Transportation 
Command  (TRANSCOM),  National  Hurricane  Center,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  7* 
District  Headquarters,  Metro  Dade  Urban  Search  and  Rescue  Unit,  U.S.  Joint 
Forces  Command  (JFCOM),  Military  Transportation  Management 
Command’s  (MTMC’s)  subordinate  Deployment  Support  Command  (DSC), 
Air  Mobility  Command’s  (AMC’s)  Subordinate  Air  Mobility  Warfare  Center 
(AMWC),  and  Military  Sealift  Command  (MSC) 

.  Site  visits  in  the  Washington,  DC  area  to  commands,  agencies,  and 
organizations  engaged  in  disaster  relief  operations  (including  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD),  the  Joint  Staff,  DSCA,  Director  of  Military 
Support  (DOMS),  National  Guard  Bureau,  USAID,  Office  of  U.S.  Foreign 
Disaster  Assistance  (OFDA),  FEMA,  U.S.  Maritime  Administration 
(MARAD),  MTMC,  National  Security  Council  (NSC),  and  Department  of 
State  (DoS)) 

.  Additional  interviews  with  key  DoD  and  USG  participants  in  the  Hurricane 
Georges  and  Hurricane  Mitch  relief  efforts  (including  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua,  Commander/JTF  Aguila, 
and  Commander/JTF  Full  Provider)^ 

.  Meetings  with  non-USG  organizations  engaged  in  disaster  response  (including 
PAHO,  the  UN  Office  for  the  Coordination  of  Humanitarian  Affairs  (OCHA), 
the  UN  Development  Program  (UNDP),  and  NGOs) 


*  IDA  analysts  attempted  to  visit  Nicaragua,  as  well,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  country  clearance  from 
the  U.S.  Embassy  due  to  workload  considerations. 

^  The  majority  of  interviews  were  conducted  in  person,  with  several  important  interviews  conducted 
telephonically. 
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.  Review  of  Hurricane  Georges  or  Hurricane  Mitch  after-action  reports  and 
studies  completed  by  SOUTHCOM,  OFDA,  PAHO,  the  UN,  the  U.S.  Army 
Peacekeeping  Institute  (draft),  and  numerous  other  U.S.  military  units  and 
commands 

.  Automated  searches  of  selected  databases,  such  as  the  Joint  Universal  Lessons 
Learned  System  (JULLS),  the  Center  for  Army  Lessons  Learned  (CALL),  and 
the  UN  database 

.  Examination  of  raw  data  generated  during  the  relief  operations,  such  as  cable 
traffic,  memoranda,  reports,  meeting  minutes  and  related  papers. 

F,  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  REPORT 

This  study  consists  of  an  Executive  Summary,  this  Introduction,  two  additional 
chapters,  a  reference  list,  and  three  Appendices. 

Chapter  II  briefly  explains  the  relief  operations  related  to  Hurricanes  Georges  and 
Mitch.  The  storms  themselves  are  described,  as  are  the  impacts  they  caused, 
respectively,  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  and  in  Central  America.  The  report  reviews  the 
international  humanitarian  response  to  the  two  crises  and  the  overall  USG  reaction.  The 
chapter  then  examines  DoD  involvement  in  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  efforts,  focusing 
on  Hurricane  Mitch  operations.  The  chapter  provides  chronologies  of  key  events  from 
the  time  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch  approached  the  areas  they  would  strike  through 
the  redeployment  of  U.S.  military  personnel  from  the  relief  efforts.  The  major  elements 
of  the  DoD  missions  are  described,  including  readiness,  planning  and  tasking  processes, 
command  and  control,  major  units  deployed,  categories  of  assets  engaged,  coordination, 
and  operations  carried  out  at  disaster  sites. 

Chapter  III  examines  the  69  bindings  and  162  Recommendations  generated  by 
this  report,  and  critical  issue  areas.  Eive  issue  areas  highlighted  for  DoD  attention  are: 

.  The  USG  interagency  response  system  for  large-scale  foreign  disasters,  within 
which  DoD  relief  operations  are  embedded,  is  fundamentally  flawed.  The 
USG  foreign  disaster  response  system  requires  fundamental  reform,  for  which 
the  domestic  Federal  Response  Plan  provides  a  useful  model. 

.  Modest,  well-designed  investments  in  force  management  prior  to  a  disaster 
declaration  can  substantially  improve  readiness  and  rapidity  of  response. 


During  the  research  effort,  the  IDA  team  made  a  concerted  effort  to  stay  abreast  of  a  parallel,  but 
Army-focused,  study  of  Hurricane  Mitch  being  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Army  Peacekeeping  Institute  at 
Carlisle  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 
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.  The  process  of  translating  humanitarian  needs  encountered  during  disasters 
into  U.S.  military  forces  and  capabilities  to  meet  those  needs  can  be  improved. 

.  DoD's  coordination  with  multiple  responding  entities  can  and  should  be 
substantially  improved,  both  in  the  U.S.  military's  overall  approach  to  disaster 
response  operations  and,  specifically,  at  the  scene  of  a  foreign  disaster. 

.  Effective,  timely  response  to  rapid-onset  disasters  demands  more  reliable 
funding  mechanisms,  within  DoD  and  within  the  USG  interagency  system. 

The  data,  research,  and  Findings  from  this  study  suggest  that  each  of  these  five 
issue  areas  is  crucial  to  the  U.S.  military’s  capacity  to  respond  to  large-scale  natural 
disasters  overseas.  Taken  together,  these  five  issue  areas  and  related  Findings  and 
Recommendations  establish  a  priority  work  plan  for  DoD  in  order  to  enhance  its  foreign 
natural  disaster  response  capabilities. 

Appendix  A  lists  the  abbreviations  and  acronyms.  Appendix  B  comprises  a 
substantial  part  of  this  report.  This  appendix  lists  each  of  the  69  Findings  developed, 
arranged  by  topic,  and  the  related  Recommendations.  For  each  set  of  Findings  and 
Recommendations,  discussion  paragraphs  elaborate  on  the  nature  of  the  Finding  and  the 
experiences  on  which  the  Finding  was  based.  Appendix  C  is  a  bibliography  listing 
sources  consulted  during  this  study. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  HURRICANES  AND  THE  RESPONSE 


II.  THE  HURRICANES  AND  THE  RESPONSE 


This  chapter  describes  Hurricane  Georges  and  Hurricane  Mitch  and  their 
respective  effects  on  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America.  The  chapter  then  provides  an 
overview  of  the  international  humanitarian  response  to  the  storm  damage,  and  the  U.S. 
military  portion  of  that  response. 

A.  THE  STORMS  AND  THE  DAMAGE  THEY  CAUSED 

The  U.S.  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  described 
the  1998  hurricane  period  as  a  “mean  season”  (Ref  1),  and  justifiably  so.  In  September 
and  October  of  that  year,  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  visited  by  two  monstrous  storms: 
Hurricane  Georges  and  Hurricane  Mitch.  The  level  of  damage  inflicted  by  Georges  in 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  on  the  U.S.  mainland  alone  cost  the  federal 
government  and  the  American  Red  Cross  more  than  any  other  hurricane  in  history  (Ref 
2),  even  before  the  toll  in  the  other  affected  Caribbean  island  nations  is  counted. 
Hurricane  Mitch,  variously  described  as  “the  most  destructive  hurricane  in  the  history  of 
the  western  hemisphere”  (Ref.  3)  and  the  “deadliest  Atlantic  hurricane  since  1780”  (Ref. 
4),  devastated  much  of  Central  America. 

1.  Impact  of  Hurricane  Georges 

Hurricane  Georges  grew  from  a  tropical  storm  to  hurricane  strength  on  17 
September  1998  while  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  reaching  the  eastern  Caribbean  island  of 
Antigua  early  on  21  September.  i  Over  the  next  12  days.  Hurricane  Georges  followed  a 
west-northwestward  course  over  the  Lesser  and  Greater  Antilles,  before  brushing  Key 
West,  Florida  and  striking  the  continental  United  States  in  Mississippi  on  the  morning  of 
28  September.  It  was  downgraded  to  a  tropical  storm  later  that  day.  Between  17  and  28 
September,  Hurricane  Georges  made  an  unusual  seven  landfalls  (Antigua,  St.  Kitts  and 
Nevis,  Puerto  Rico,  Hispaniola  (Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti),  Cuba,  Key  West,  and 


1  The  description  of  the  storm  that  follows  is  based  primarily  on  information  provided  by  the  National 
Hurricane  Center  (NHC)  (Ref  5),  the  Office  of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  (OFDA)  (Ref  6),  and 
The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  (Ref  7). 


Mississippi),  following  a  path  illustrated  in  Figure  II- 1,  and  eaused  damage  in  other 
Caribbean  islands  where  it  did  not  make  landfall. 


Figure  11-1.  Track  of  Hurricane  Georges  From  18-28  September  1998 


Reaching  a  peak  wind  speed  of  175  miles  per  hour  (mph),  or  282  kilometers  per 
hour  (kph),  Hurricane  Georges  caused  extensive  damage  along  its  path.  The  storm  also 
dumped  copious  quantities  of  rain  on  Puerto  Rico  (24  inches  [61cm]  of  rainfall  measured 
over  2  days)  and  on  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti  (estimates  of  as  much  as  39  inches 
[99  cm]  over  24  hours),  causing  severe  landslides  and  flooding  in  the  latter  two  locations. 
In  addition,  Georges  caused  substantial  storm  surges  in  waters  from  Puerto  Rico  to 
Mississippi,  and  spawned  more  than  two  dozen  tornados. 

These  severe  meteorological  phenomena  associated  with  Georges  resulted  in 
substantial  deaths  and  injuries,  and  widespread  property  damage.  According  to  NOAA, 
the  602  deaths  caused  by  Hurricane  Georges  make  it  the  most  deadly  storm  in  the 
Atlantic  basin  in  the  20*  century.  Property  damage  in  the  U.S.  mainland  and  territories 
alone  approached  $6  billion.  The  human  and  infrastructure  costs  of  Hurricane  Georges, 
by  country  and  U.S.  location,  are  summarized  in  Table  II-l. 
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Table  11-1.  Hurricane  Georges  Damage  Estimates 


LOCATION 
(in  hurricane 
path  sequence) 

DEATHS 

PROPERTY 
DAMAGE 
(U.S.  $  Bn) 

STORM  EFFECTS 

Antigua  and 
Barbuda 

2 

Not  avaiiabie 

Major  infrastructure  damage  to  port  and 
buiidings,  inciuding  hospitais  and  schoois; 

2,000+  houses  destroyed  or  damaged 

St.  Kitts  and 

Nevis 

4 

0.4 

3,000  homeiess;  85%  of  aii  homes  damaged; 
widespread  infrastructure  damage,  inciuding 
airport  tower  and  terminai 

U.S.  Virgin 

Isiands 

0 

0.1 

Widespread  agricuiture  damage;  some  housing 
damaged 

Puerto  Rico 

0 

3.5 

33,000  homes  destroyed;  50,000  more 
damaged;  power  and  water  ioss  to  80%  of 
isiand;  massive  damage  to  agricuiture 

Dominican 

Repubiic 

380* 

>1.0 

500  persons  missing;  100,000+  homeiess;  70% 
of  bridges  damaged  or  destroyed;  90%  of 
commerciai  crops  destroyed 

Haiti 

209* 

>0.175* 

60  persons  missing;  widespread  flooding, 
inciuding  flash  floods;  extensive  damage  to 
housing;  major  damage  to  agricuiturai  sector 

Bahamas 

1 

Not  avaiiabie 

Not  avaiiabie 

Cuba 

6 

Not  avaiiabie 

200,000  evacuated;  62,000  homes  destroyed, 
damaged,  or  flooded;  major  crop  damage 

U.S.  Mainiand 

1 

2.31 

Widespread  power  outages;  severe  flooding  of 
homes  and  businesses;  property  damage  from 
high  winds;  damage  to  housing 

SOURCES:  NCAA,  NHC,  and  OFDA 
*  Best  estimates  received 


2.  Impact  of  Hurricane  Mitch 

Three  weeks  after  Hurrieane  Georges  dissipated,  Hurrieane  Miteh  began  its 
destruetive  odyssey  through  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexieo.^  Miteh  strengthened 
from  a  tropieal  depression  to  a  tropieal  storm  on  22  Oetober  1998,  while  360  miles  south 
of  Jamaiea.  It  beeame  a  hurrieane  on  24  Oetober,  and  veered  westward  toward  Central 
Ameriea,  aimed  at  Belize.  By  26  Oetober,  it  had  beeome  one  of  the  strongest  hurrieanes 
on  reeord,  with  sustained  winds  of  180  mph  (290  kph)  and  gusts  well  over  200  mph  (322 


^  The  description  of  the  storm  that  follows  is  based  primarily  on  information  from  NOAA  (Refs.  4  and 
8),  OFDA  (Ref  9),  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID)  (Ref  10). 
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kph).  On  27  October  Hurricane  Mitch  turned  sharply  southward  toward  Honduras,  with 
wind  speed  and  speed  of  advance  weakening  as  it  approached  the  Central  American 
landmass,  and  hovered  off  the  coast  for  several  days.  It  made  landfall  on  29  October, 
beginning  a  southwestward  traverse  of  Honduras  to  the  Salvadoran  border,  while  further 
weakening,  by  definition,  to  a  tropical  storm  on  30  October  (wind  speed  of  69  mph)  and  a 
tropical  depression  on  31  October  (wind  speed  of  35  mph).  The  storm’s  path  then  took  it 
across  southern  Guatemala,  over  Mexico’s  Yucatan  Peninsula,  back  over  water  in  the 
southern  Gulf  of  Mexico  (where  it  regained  strength  and  was  re-designated  a  tropical 
storm),  and  ultimately  over  southern  Florida  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  6  November  . 
Hurricane  Mitch’s  track  is  illustrated  in  Figure  II-2. 


Hurricane  Mitch 


03:00  Thu  October  22.  1998  to  21:00  Thu  November  5.  1998  OTC 
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An  extraordinary  aspect  of  Hurricane  Mitch’s  route  was  the  increment  traversed 
between  27  October  and  1  November  1998.  During  this  period  of  6  days,  the  storm 
traveled  at  approximately  4  knots,  covering  only  about  600  miles  in  the  course  of  nearly  a 
week.  Although  some  wind  damage  occurred  from  the  tropical  storm  and  later  the 
tropical  depression  during  this  period,  the  striking  meteorological  result  of  the  slow 
passage  was  massive  rainfall  over  Honduras  and  adjacent  nations.  The  rainfall  was  made 
more  severe  by  east-west  mountain  ranges  in  Central  America  that  approach  10,000  feet 
in  height.  During  this  period  over  the  Central  American  isthmus,  Mitch’s  winds  drew 
water  from  both  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Pacific  Ocean.  Rainfall  of  nearly  36  inches  (91 
cm)  during  this  period  was  measured  in  Choluteca,  Honduras,  and  NOAA  believes 
unobserved  rainfall  might  have  been  even  higher.  Unconfirmed  reports  in  some  areas 
indicate  that  as  much  as  75  inches  (191  cm)  fell  in  higher  elevations  over  the  course  of 
the  storm’s  passage.  This  torrential  rain  unleashed  massive  fioodwaters  and  mudslides 
throughout  the  region,  devastating  communities  and  virtually  the  entire  infrastructure  of 
Honduras.  Mitch’s  slow,  meandering  track  during  the  period  26  October  to  1  November 
is  illustrated  in  Figure  11-3.  In  addition,  Mitch-driven  waves  on  the  Caribbean  coast  of 
Central  America  may  have  reached  44  feet  (13  meters),  according  to  one  model,  adding 
to  the  destruction.  By  the  time  it  reached  Florida,  Hurricane  Mitch  also  helped  create  at 
least  five  tornados. 

The  winds  and  precipitation  associated  with  Mitch  -  especially  the  downpours 
during  the  6  days  when  the  hurricane  (at  that  point  a  tropical  storm)  was  virtually 
stationary  over  Honduras  -  created  a  major  disaster  for  Central  Americans.  More  than 
9,000  dead  were  accounted  for,  while  at  least  another  9,000  victims  are  missing  from  the 
catastrophe  and  presumed  dead.  Cataclysmic  damage  to  transportation  infrastructure,  the 
agricultural  sector,  other  economic  assets,  and  buildings  caused  widespread  suffering, 
setting  back  national  development  years,  and  perhaps  decades,  in  some  of  the  affected 
countries.  The  human  and  material  costs  of  Hurricane  Mitch  are  summarized  in 
Table  11-2. 
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Track  of  Hurricane  Mitch 

From  October  26  to  November  1,  1998 
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Figure  11-3.  Track  of  Hurricane  Mitch:  26  October  to  1  November  1998 
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Table  11-2.  Hurricane  Mitch  Damage  Estimates 


LOCATION 
(in  hurricane 
path  sequence) 

DEATHS 

PROPERTY 
DAMAGE 
(U.S.  $  Bn) 

STORM  EFFECTS 

Jamaica 

3 

Not  avaiiabie 

Minor  damage 

Honduras 

5,700- 

6,500 

2.0 -4.0 

8,000+  persons  missing;  1.4  miiiion  homeiess; 
massive  infrastructure  damage,  inciuding  92 
bridges  destroyed  and  one  third  of  schoois 
damaged;  90%  of  export  banana  crop  iost 

Nicaragua 

2,900  to 
3,800 

1.3 -1.5 

868,000  citizens  affected;  32,000  homes 
destroyed  and  114,000  damaged;  massive 
infrastructure  damage,  inciuding  33  bridges  and 

11  heaith  centers  destroyed;  much  of  nationai 
agricuiturai  production  iost;  widespread 
epidemics 

Beiize 

0 

Not  avaiiabie 

75,000  citizens  evacuated;  widespread  flooding 

Costa  Rica 

7 

Not  avaiiabie 

Coastai  popuiation  evacuated;  flooding  and 
minor  damage 

Panama 

3 

Not  avaiiabie 

Minor  damage 

Ei  Saivador 

239 

1.0* 

55,000  peopie  dispiaced;  substantiai 
infrastructure  damage;  massive  crop  and 
iivestock  iosses 

Guatemaia 

256 

1.0* 

113,000  peopie  dispiaced;  substantiai 
infrastructure  damage,  inciuding  32  bridges 
severeiy  damaged;  massive  agricuiturai  iosses, 
inciuding  95%  of  export  banana  crop 

Mexico 

9 

Not  avaiiabie 

Wind  and  rain  damage  to  property 

United  States 

1 

0.04 

Wind  and  rain  damage  to  houses,  primariiy  from 
storm-reiated  tornados;  widespread  power 
outages 

*  Best  estimates  received 

The  tabular  data,  while  imposing,  perhaps  inadequately  convey  the  scale  of  the 
damage  inflicted  on  the  relatively  small  populations  of  the  hardest  hit  Central  American 
nations.  If  the  population  of  the  United  States  suffered  a  disaster  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
population  of  Honduras,  Hurricane  Mitch  would  have  killed  250,000  Americans  and 
forced  one  out  of  every  four  U.S.  citizens  from  their  homes.  Even  in  the  countries 
sustaining  more  moderate  damage,  like  El  Salvador,  the  number  of  deaths  compared  to 
the  national  population  equates  to  1 1,000  U.S.  fatalities  and  2.5  million  Americans  forced 
to  seek  temporary  shelter. 
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B,  THE  INTERNATIONAL  HUMANITARIAN  RESPONSE 


This  section  summarizes  the  international  humanitarian  response  to  Hurricanes 
Georges  and  Mitch,  including  USG  civilian  programs,  during  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
portions  of  the  operations. 3  The  text  briefly  describes  the  participants,  modalities  and 
scale  of  the  international  response,  with  the  purpose  of  providing  context  for 
understanding  how  DoD  humanitarian  missions  interrelated  with  the  overall  relief  effort. 
This  section  devotes  relatively  more  detail  to  the  international  community’s  response  to 
Hurricane  Mitch,  by  far  the  larger  and  more  multi-faceted  humanitarian  undertaking.  In 
general,  only  those  aspects  of  the  Hurricane  Georges  response  that  were  unique,  or 
contain  important  insights  for  future  DoD  operations,  are  discussed  in  the  text.  This 
section  also  includes  a  chronology  of  key  storm-related  events  between  September  1998 
and  February  1999. 

1.  Response  to  Georges 
a.  International  Response 

Although  the  humanitarian  response  to  Hurricane  Georges  paled  in  comparison 
with  what  the  USG  and  international  community  would  attempt  vis-d-vis  Mitch  just  a 
month  later,  the  Georges  relief  response  was,  in  itself,  substantial.  In  terms  of  numbers 
of  contributors,  a  long  list  of  donors  -  nations,  regional  organizations,  international 
organizations,  NGOs,  and  private  companies  and  individuals  -  from  within  and  outside 
the  region  provided  money,  materiel,  skilled  staff,  or  transport  assets  to  the  affected 
countries  or  territories.  An  illustrative  list  of  contributors  is  included  in  Table  II-3  (Refs. 
12-14). 


3  Numerous  relief  officials,  within  and  outside  the  affected  nations,  noted  that  the  two  hurricanes, 
especially  Hurricane  Mitch,  would  require  years  of  reconstruction  work  to  repair  the  damage  to 
national  infrastructure  and  the  national  economies.  Much  of  the  funding  provided  by  international 
donors  in  response  to  the  damage  caused  by  the  storms  was  targeted  to  this  long-term  rebuilding  or 
“development”  effort,  including  such  contributions  as  foreign  debt  forgiveness  and  long-term  loans. 
For  example,  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  (lADB)  announced  a  4-year,  $3  billion  financing 
package  for  Central  America  reconstruction  6  months  after  Hurricane  Mitch  departed  (Ref  1 1).  The 
international  response  summarized  in  this  section  covers  solely  the  early  relief  and  rehabilitation 
portions  of  the  international  response,  those  portions  intended  to  save  lives  and  restore  basic  services  in 
the  affected  countries. 
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Table  11-3.  Nations  and  Organizations  Providing  Hurricane  Georges  Relief'^ 


Regional 

Govts. 

Regional 

Organizations 

For-profit 

Sector 

NGOs 

UN  and 
International 
Organizations 

Donor 

Govts. 

Barbados 

Caribbean 

Deveiopment 

Bank  (CDB) 

Barbados 

Bottiing 

Company 

Adventist 
Deveiopment 
and  Reiief 
Agency 
(ADRA) 

Internationai 
Federation  of 

Red  Cross  and 

Red  Crescent 
Societies  (IFRC) 

Canada 

Grenada 

Caribbean 

Disaster 

Emergency 

Response 

Agency  (CDERA) 

Barbados 
Fiour  Miiis 

CARE 

Pan-American 

Heaith 

Organization 

(PAHO) 

France 

Guyana 

Caribbean 

Disaster  Reiief 

Unit  (CDRU) 

Caribbean 

Metais 

Cathoiic 

Reiief 

Services 

(CRS) 

UN  Food  and 
Agricuiture 
Organization 
(FAO) 

Greece 

Jamaica 

Eastern 

Caribbean  Donor 
Group  for 

Disaster 

Management 

Caribbean 

Eiectric 

Utiiity 

Services 

Corporation 

(CARILEC) 

Church  Worid 

Services 

(CWS) 

UNICEF 

Taiwan 

Montserrat 

Organization  of 
Eastern 

Caribbean  States 
(OECS) 

IBM 

Doctors 
Without 
Borders  - 
USA 

World  Bank 

United 

Kingdom 

Saint  Lucia 

West  India 

Biscuit 

Company, 

Ltd. 

(WIBISCO) 

Food  for  the 
Hungry 
Internationai 
(FHI) 

European 

Community 

Humanitarian 

Office  (ECHO) 

United 

States 

St.  Vincent 
and  the 
Grenadines 

Lutheran 

Worid  Reiief 
(LWR) 

Trinidad 

and 

Tobago 

Medicai 

Assistance 

Programs 

Internationai 

(MAP) 

Turks  and 

Caicos 

Isiands 

Worid  Vision 
(WV) 

^  Table  IT3  provides  an  indicative  rather  than  comprehensive  list  of  contributors  to  the  Hurricane 
Georges  relief  effort. 
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The  total  value  of  the  international  relief  provided  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of 
Hurrieane  Georges  -  not  counting  the  long-term  reconstruction  assistance  that  would 
follow,  or  the  USG  domestic  assistance  to  Puerto  Rico  -  exceeded  $45  million.  More 
than  half  of  this  aid  -  nearly  $30  million  -  went  to  the  nation  suffering  the  worst  storm 
damage,  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  USG,  with  foreign  relief  expenditures  of 
approximately  $40  million,  was  the  largest  single  contributor  of  relief  assistance  in  the 
Caribbean,  with  the  European  Community  Humanitarian  Office  (ECHO),  Erance, 
Taiwan,  and  the  United  Kingdom  making  major  donations  (Ref  12,  Ref  15).^ 

The  international  response  to  Hurricane  Georges,  while  substantial,  was  also 
highly  diverse.  Because  the  storm  struck  or  affected  so  many  nations  and  territories, 
including  several  of  the  smaller  island  nations  of  the  eastern  Caribbean,  and  because  the 
level  of  damage  varied  among  these  islands,  the  intensity  and  form  of  the  international 
relief  effort  also  varied.  In  the  eastern  Caribbean,  regional  organizations  like  the 
Caribbean  Disaster  Emergency  Response  Agency  (CDERA)  and  the  Caribbean  Disaster 
Relief  Unit  (CDRU)  -  a  combined  unit  composed  of  eastern  Caribbean  military  and 
police  forces  -  were  prominent  in  the  response.  Also,  Western  naval  forces  -  the  West 
Indies  Guard  (WIG)  ships  of  Erance,  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
regularly  patrol  the  waters  surrounding  their  territories  in  the  region  and  adjacent  areas  - 
contributed  very  rapid  and  useful  relief  missions  (Ref  16).  The  scope  of  relief 
contributions  from  major  Western  nations  also  appeared  to  vary  based  on  diplomatic 
considerations,  as  nations  such  as  the  Dominican  Republic  garnered  relatively  more 
support  than  did  Cuba  or,  somewhat  inexplicably,  Haiti. ^ 

b,  USG  Response  to  Georges 

Government- wide,  the  U.S.  federal  disaster  response  to  Hurricane  Georges 
concentrated  overwhelmingly  on  the  severe  damage  caused  in  Puerto  Rico.  Although 
that  particular  domestic  operation,  managed  by  the  Eederal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (EEMA),  lies  largely  outside  the  scope  of  this  study,  it  is  worth  noting  that 


^  Official  documentation  of  relief  expenditures  for  Hurricane  Georges  is  generally  weak.  The  relative 
absence  of  documentation  may  be  attributable  to  the  arrival  of  Hurricane  Mitch  on  the  heels  of  the  first 
storm.  It  is  likely  that  organizations  like  OFDA  and  OCHA,  which  would  normally  have  been 
chronicling  Hurricane  Georges  at  the  termination  of  that  relief  effort,  were  fully  engaged  in  responding 
to  Hurricane  Mitch  in  the  fall  of  1998. 

®  USG  and  international  relief  officials  interviewed  for  this  study  were  aware  of  the  relatively  limited 
international  response  in  Haiti,  but  were  unable  to  explain  it.  A  form  of  “donor  fatigue,”  related  to  the 
long  and  expensive  international  peacekeeping  mission  in  Haiti,  may  have  contributed  to  the  relatively 
limited  disaster  response  mission  in  that  nation. 
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FEMA  expended  more  than  $1.5  billion  on  domestie  reeovery  operations  related  to 
Hurrieane  Georges,  much  of  that  sum  in  Puerto  Rico  (Ref  17).  That  figure  substantially 
exceeds  total  USG  international  relief  expenditures  for  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch 
combined.  USG  foreign  relief  contributions  were  made  to  the  eastern  Caribbean,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti.  USG-sponsored  emergency  assistance  consisted  of 
assessment  teams,  food  aid,  shelter  supplies,  related  emergency  materiel  (such  as  water 
containers  and  blankets),  and  support  for  helicopter  delivery  of  relief,  the  latter  provided 
by  U.S.  military  aircraft  (Ref.  6,  Ref.  18). 

In  terms  of  how  the  interagency  managed  the  response  to  Hurricane  Georges,  the 
USG  effort  was  bifurcated  between  domestic  and  international  procedures.  The  process 
established  in  the  Federal  Response  Plan  (FRP)  (Ref.  19)  guided  the  management  of  the 
domestic  response,  both  within  the  continental  United  States  (CONUS)  and  outside  the 
continental  United  States  (OCONUS)  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  (USVl).  Once  the  President  declared  a  disaster  for  affected  states  or 
territories,  FEMA  managed  the  overall  response  through  the  deployment  of  Federal 
Coordinating  Officers  (FCOs)  and  Emergency  Response  Teams  (ERTs).  FEMA  officials 
drew  upon  military  support  through  the  designated  Defense  Coordinating  Officer  (DCO) 
and  incorporated  the  expertise  of  other  federal  agencies  based  on  their  respective 
responsibilities  for  “emergency  support  functions”  identified  in  the  FRP. 

The  response  to  Hurricane  Georges’  impact  on  areas  outside  the  United  States 
generally  followed  the  established  USG  civilian  agency  pattern  for  international  disasters. 
Once  the  U.S.  ambassador  in  an  affected  country  issued  a  disaster  declaration,  OFDA 
provided  a  limited  cash  grant  to  the  U.S.  Embassy,^  then  dispatched  an  assessment  team 
to  evaluate  storm  damage  and  humanitarian  requirements.  Based  on  the 
recommendations  of  those  assessment  teams,  combined  with  assessment  data  from  U.S. 
embassies,  the  UN,  and  other  generally  reliable  sources,  a  number  of  USG  agencies  made 
contributions  to  the  relief  program.  After  Georges,  OFDA,  USAID’s  Food  for  Peace 
Office  (FFP),  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA),  and  local  USAID  offices  in 
the  affected  nations  provided  relief  funding,  either  directly  to  national  governments  or 
through  NGOs  or  regional  organizations  (e.g.,  PAHO  and  CDERA). 


^  OFDA  standard  operating  procedure  makes  available  an  immediate  cash  grant,  usually  in  the  amount 
of  $25,000,  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  issuing  a  disaster  declaration.  This  process  allows  the  U.S. 
Embassy  to  make  an  immediate  contribution  to  relief  programs  in  the  affected  nation,  usually  through 
an  indigenous  organization. 
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The  USG  management  strueture  for  the  Hurrieane  Georges  response,  focusing  on 
the  process  for  generating  assistance  from  U.S.  military  forces,  is  outlined  in  Figure  II-4. 


Domestic 


* 


International 


—  A  — 

—  D  — 

—  R  — 

—  T  — 
BHR/OFDA 
DR 
DART 
OFA 

PR 

SUB 

SUPP 


Command  and  Control 
Coordination 
Forces  Assigned 
Deiivery  of  Relief 
Forces  Provide  Support 
Request  for  Assistance 
Tasking 

Bureau  for  Humanitarian  Response/Office  of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance 
Dominican  Repubiic 

Disaster  Assistance  Response  Team  (OFDA) 

Other  Federal  Agencies 
Puerto  Rico 

Subordinate  Commands 
Supporting  Commands 


N1 
N2 
N3 

domestic  reiief  operations.  During  Hurricane  Georges,  the  CJTF  eiicited  requests  for  assistance 
(RFAs)  directiy  from  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  agencies.  Whether  these  RFAs  shouid  have  been 
channeied  through  the  DCO  depends  on  the  C2  reiationship  between  the  DCO  and  CJTF 
established  by  the  geographicai  combatant  commander. 


=  Although  Puerto  Rico  is  in  commonweaith  status  within  the  U.S.  government,  the  governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  eiected  by  the  citizens  of  the  commonweaith. 

=  The  Dominican  Republic  is  shown  as  indicative  of  ail  foreign  governments  requesting  U.S. 
government  assistance. 

=  This  report  discusses  the  C2  relationship  between  the  CJTF,  if  one  is  appointed,  and  the  DCO  during 


Figure  II-4.  Concept  of  Operations  Generating  U.S.  Military 
Relief  Assistance  -  Hurricane  Georges 
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Key  events  during  the  international  and  USG  response  to  Hurricane  Georges  are 
noted  in  Table  II-4. 


Table  11-4.  Chronology  of  Key  Events  During  Hurricane  Georges 


Date 

Event 

17  Sept 

Reached  hurricane  strength  in  the  Atiantic  Ocean 

19  Sept 

Georges  deciared  Category  3  hurricane  with  wind  in  excess  of  110  mph;  projected  to 
strike  PR  and  USVI;  Logistics  Readiness  Center  (LRC)  at  SOUTHCOM  started  tracking 
storm;  DCOs  and  DCEs  depioyed  to  USVI  and  PR 

19  Sept- 
28  Oct 

SOUTHCOM  provided  domestic  disaster  reiief  support  to  Puerto  Rico  and  US  Virgin 
Isiands  in  support  of  FEMA  and  foreign  disaster  reiief  in  support  of  OFDA.  OFDA 
support  inciuded  St  Kitts,  Antigua,  Haiti,  and  Dominican  Repubiic;  Government  of  Cuba 
refused  any  reiief  support  from  US;  Guantanamo  received  iittie  to  no  damage 

20  Sept 

Georges  made  iandfaii  in  Antigua 

20  Sept 

Made  iandfaii  in  Dominica,  Monserratt,  Barbuda,  St.  Kitts,  and  Anguiiia  (sustained  winds 
of  1 1 5  mph  with  gusts  to  1 50  mph) 

21  Sept 

Made  iandfaii  in  Puerto  Rico  (sustained  winds  of  115  mph);  significant  damage  to  Navai 
Station  Rooseveit  Roads  (NSRR) 

21  Sept 

President  deciared  disaster  for  Puerto  Rico 

21  Sept 

SOUTHCOM  Crisis  Action  Center  (CAC)  activated 

22  Sept 

Made  iandfaii  in  Dominican  Repubiic  (sustained  winds  of  120  mph) 

22  Sept 

Passed  over  Haiti 

23  Sept 

Made  iandfaii  in  Eastern  Cuba  (sustained  winds  75  mph) 

23  Sept 

U.S.  Ambassadors  in  St.  Kitts/Nevis,  Antigua/Barbuda,  Dominican  Repubiic  and  Haiti  aii 
deciared  disasters 

25  Sept 

Made  iandfaii  in  Key  West  (sustained  winds  105  mph);  threat  to  SOUTHCOM  HQ 
caused  activation  of  aiternate  command  post  and  LRC  at  Davis  Monthan  Air  Force 

Base;  non-essentiai  personnei  were  evacuated  and  key  CO  personnei  were  iocked 
down  in  a  36-hour  shift. 

28  Sept 

Made  iandfaii  in  Biioxi  as  Category  2  Hurricane 

27  Sept 

CJTF  and  initiai  eiements  of  JTF  Fuii  Provider  arrived  at  Navai  Station  Rooseveit  Roads 
(NSRR) 

29  Sept 

Downgraded  to  tropicai  depression  north  of  Mobiie 

29  Sept 

First  Lady  and  CODEL  tour  affected  areas,  inciuding  PR,  DR,  Haiti 

1  Oct 

USNS  Aigoi  arrived  at  Morehead  City,  NC  for  ioading 

1-3  Oct 

Three  C5s  and  one  Cl 7  deiiver  engineering  equipment  and  personnei  to  NSRR  from 
Cherry  Point,  NC 

3  Oct 

USS  Bataan  embarked  JTF  and  departed  CONUS 
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Table  11-4.  Chronology  of  Key  Events  During  Hurricane  Georges  (cont’d) 


Date 

Event 

3  Oct 

First  medium  girder  bridge  (MGB)  empiaced  at  Penueias,  PR 

6  Oct 

Second  MGB  empiaced  at  Utuado,  PR 

5-6  Oct 

DSNS  Aigoi  discharged  cargo  at  NSRR 

7  Oct 

USS  Bataan  arrived  NSRR  with  Disaster  Reiief  JTF  (DRJTF)  Fuii  Provider,  inciuding 
eiements  of  2d  FSSG 

9  Oct 

USS  Bataan  ioads  reconfigured  for  sea-based  iogistics 

10-21  Oct 

USS  Bataan  served  as  a  mobiie  base  to  provide  support  ashore 

11  Oct 

FEMA  started  shift  from  response  to  recovery/mitigation,  and  DoD  began  to  be  repiaced 
by  other  federai  agencies  and  civiiian  contractors;  LRC  returns  to  normai  shift  operation 

13  Oct 

JTF  Fuii  Provider  initiated  reiief  projects  at  San  Sebastian,  Lares,  Maricao,  Las  Marias, 
Cabo  Rojo,  and  Sabana  Grande,  PR 

21  Oct 

Response  shifted  to  routine  recovery  and  JTF  redepioyed 

25  Oct 

USS  Bataan  departed  NSRR 

27  Oct 

DCO/DCE  compieted  duties  in  support  of  FEMA 

2,  Response  to  Mitch 

a.  International  Response 

The  international  relief  effort  following  Hurrieane  Miteh  was  large  and  eomplex. 
In  terms  of  whieh  nations  and  organizations  partieipated  in  the  disaster  relief  mission,  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  virtually  the  entire  worldwide  humanitarian  community  contributed  to 
the  response.  All  major  UN  operational  agencies,  such  as  the  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund  (UNICEF),  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR),  and  the  World  Food 
Programme  (WFP),  were  offering  relief  aid  by  early  November  1998.  More  than  30 
countries  offered  bilateral  assistance  to  one  or  more  of  the  stricken  Central  American 
nations.  International  organizations  that  normally  respond  to  disasters,  such  as  the  IFRC 
and  PAHO,  were  joined  by  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC) 
and  other  non-traditional  donors  in  contributing  to  the  relief  effort  (Ref.  18).  Hundreds  of 
NGOs,  including  local  groups  and  international  agencies,  joined  the  disaster  response. 
The  American  NGO  consortium  InterAction  reported  that  44  member  NGOs  were 
accepting  contributions  for  Hurricane  Mitch  assistance  by  November  (Ref.  20).  And 
nations  within  the  region  -  even  some  of  the  nations  affected  by  the  storm  -  sent  aid  to 
neighboring  countries.  Among  regional  states,  Mexico,  Panama,  El  Salvador  and  Cuba  - 
the  latter  still  recovering  from  Hurricane  Georges  damage  -  provided  assets,  among 
others. 
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The  resources  provided  by  this  array  of  contributors  were  sizeable.  The  UN 
recorded  contributions  from  all  sources  of  $403  million  by  1  December  1998  (Ref.  21). 
Although  this  figure  provides  an  order  of  magnitude  estimate  of  the  international  relief 
response  to  the  Hurricane  Mitch  disaster,  it  is  likely  to  under-represent  the  amount 
actually  contributed.  The  UN  made  no  attempt  to  collect  data  on  contributions  in-kind, 
nor  is  it  certain  that  all  contributions  were  reported  to  the  UN  data  collection  system.  Of 
this  amount,  the  largest  percentage  went  to  Honduras,  the  nation  most  severely  affected 
by  Hurricane  Mitch,  with  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  receiving  substantial 
aid.  As  was  the  case  after  Hurricane  Georges,  the  USG  was  the  largest  single  donor  to 
the  relief  effort.  On  4  December  1998,  the  USG  announced  that  its  emergency  relief  to 
Central  America  totaled  $263  million  (Ref.  22).  Other  major  contributors  included 
ECHO  and  the  governments  of  Belgium,  Canada,  Erance,  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Spain  (Ref  18). 

In  addition  to  being  large,  the  international  humanitarian  response  to  Hurricane 
Mitch  was  complex  in  several  aspects  that  were  relevant,  ultimately,  to  the  nature  of 
DoD’s  response.  Among  the  complex  elements  of  the  Hurricane  Mitch  relief  effort  were: 

.  The  unusual  storm  track  and  intensity,  and  subsequent  hesitant  assessment 

.  The  widespread  infrastructure  damage,  which  elevated  the  requirement  for 
search  and  rescue  and  hindered  overland  relief  delivery 

.  A  legacy  of  recent  armed  conflict  in  the  affected  region  complicated  relief 
politics  and  potentially  increased  risk  to  relief  workers 

.  Uncertain  roles  for  host  nation  disaster  management  agencies  and  for 
international  coordination  mechanisms  on  the  ground 

.  The  region-wide  impact  of  the  storm,  which  cut  across  national  boundaries 
and  added  to  coordination  issues,  and 

.  Intense  media  and  public  interest  in  the  hurricane  and  its  victims,  which 
generated  an  outpouring  of  private  contributions  and  spurred  competition 
among  donors. 

1)  The  unusual  storm  track  and  intensity,  and  subsequent  hesitant  assessment 

As  illustrated  in  Eigure  II-2,  Hurricane  Mitch,  immediately  before  striking  the 
Honduran  coast,  was  characterized  by  extraordinarily  high  winds  and  a  westerly  track 
heading  toward  Belize.  When,  on  27  to  28  October,  the  storm  simultaneously  turned 
south  and  weakened,  first  to  a  tropical  storm,  then  to  a  tropical  depression,  forecasters 
and  pre-positioned  disaster  response  teams  were  taken  by  surprise.  The  decrease  in  wind 
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speed  led  disaster  response  agencies  to  reduce  their  damage  estimates.  The  widespread 
damage  that  would  result  from  cumulative  rainfall  over  several  days  was  not  immediately 
apparent  to  U.S.  embassies  and  other  USG  communications  nodes  in  the  AOR.  The 
scope  of  the  catastrophe  became  apparent  only  over  the  course  of  several  days,  and  then 
in  fragmentary  reports. 

2)  The  widespread  infrastructure  damage,  which  elevated  the  requirement  for 
search  and  rescue  and  hindered  overland  relief  delivery 

Data  on  damage  caused  by  the  storm  presented  in  Table  II-2,  especially  those  data 
related  to  bridge  and  highway  damage,  illustrate  the  crushing  blow  Hurricane  Mitch 
delivered  to  the  transportation  networks  in  affected  Central  American  nations. 
Widespread  destruction  severely  limited  access  to  stranded  storm  victims,  and  curtailed 
dramatically  the  ability  of  relief  agencies  to  truck  relief  supplies  to  those  populations  they 
could  reach. 

3)  A  legacy  of  recent  armed  conflict  in  the  affected  region  complicated  relief 
politics  and  potentially  increased  risk  to  relief  workers 

Within  the  region,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua  had  all  witnessed 
internal  armed  conflict  within  the  past  decade,  while  Honduras  faced  severe  internal 
political  divisions  that  had  not  flared  into  civil  war.  Host  government  officials,  and 
international  relief  workers,  often  encountered  allegations  that  relief  priorities  were  being 
shaped  by  whether  a  hurricane-affected  area  had  supported  the  government  or  opposition 
forces.  In  Nicaragua,  where  the  USG  had  actively  supported  counter-government  rebels 
during  the  Sandinista-Contra  struggle,  Sandinista  officials  and  politicians  questioned 
whether  any  USG  assistance  should  be  welcomed.  Finally,  widespread  internal  warfare 
in  Central  America  had  left  a  legacy  of  minefields,  some  marked  and  others  hidden. 
Landmines  and  other  unexploded  ordnance  left  by  combatants  in  Central  America, 
estimated  to  number  80,000  mines  (Ref  23),  were  relocated  by  flood  waters,  raising  the 
specter  of  traumatic  injury  for  both  storm  victims  and  relief  workers. 

4)  Uncertain  roles  for  host  nation  disaster  management  agencies  and  for 
international  coordination  mechanisms  on  the  ground 

Prior  to  the  hurricane,  each  of  the  Mitch-affected  nations  had  in  place  a 
government  disaster  response  system,  ostensibly  managed  by  a  designated  government 
agency.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the  tempest  overwhelmed  these  emergency 
management  agencies,  which  were  often  short-staffed  and  under-funded  to  begin  with. 
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National  leaders,  faeing  unprecedented  emergencies,  complicated  the  host  nation 
management  system  by  overruling  established  disaster  response  systems  and  appointing 
ad  hoc  emergency  committees  or  other  untested  mechanisms.  For  international 
organizations  responding  to  the  hurricane,  coordination  with  the  governments  of  affected 
countries  became  complex  and  communication  became  problematic.  In  the  capitals  of 
disaster  stricken  countries,  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  multiple  humanitarian  coordination 
centers,  each  with  a  collection  of  international  relief  agencies,  foreign  governments 
and/or  NGOs  represented. 

5)  The  region-wide  impact  of  the  storm,  which  cut  across  national  boundaries 
and  added  to  coordination  issues 

International  relief  coordination  structures  were  often  designed  to  manage  a  single 
emergency  in  a  single  nation.  Because  Hurricane  Mitch  was  a  region-wide  disaster 
striking  multiple  countries,  donor  nations  and  international  agencies  alike  sometimes 
struggled  with  inter-country  relief  priorities  and  regional  resource  allocation  issues. 
Nations  affected  by  the  hurricane  competed  for  attention  and  resources.  International 
donor  agencies  wrestled  with  questions  of  how  to  manage  communications  nets  and 
logistics  systems  in  order  to  reach  affected  populations  in  multiple  countries. 

6)  Intense  media  and  public  interest  in  the  hurricane  and  its  victims,  which 
generated  an  outpouring  of  private  contributions  and  spurred  competition 
among  donors 

Because  the  affected  region  was  relatively  accessible  to  North  American 
reporters,  and  since  many  U.S.  citizens  had  relatives  in  Central  America,  the  U.S.  media 
coverage  of  Hurricane  Mitch  was  extensive,  detailed,  and  sustained.  Intense  media  and 
public  interest  impelled  the  attention  of  public  figures,  including  USG  officials  from  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  and  spurred  an  outpouring  of  private  contributions, 
both  cash  and  donated  goods. ^  Agencies  responding  to  the  disaster  were  required  to 
invest  time  and  energy  in  media  relations,  management  of  VIP  visits,  and  transport  and 
distribution  of  donated  commodities,  including  commodities  of  marginal  value  to 
hurricane  victims.  To  a  degree,  media  coverage  of  the  relief  efforts  of  other  governments 
-  especially  controversial  governments  like  Cuba  -  contributed  to  pressure  for  a  larger. 


As  of  May  1999,  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  estimated  private  donations  of  at 
least  $28  million  had  been  contributed  by  the  American  public  for  Hurricane  Mitch  victims  (Ref  23). 
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speedier  USG  relief  effort.  In  addition,  relief  managers  on  the  ground  in  the  stricken 
region  were  required  to  respond  to  intense  interest  by  local  media.^ 

b,  USG  Response  to  Mitch 

The  USG  relief  and  rehabilitation  efforts  following  Hurricane  Mitch  were  large 
and  multifaceted,  In  addition  to  DoD  efforts,  USG  relief  and  rehabilitation  programs  in 
the  wake  of  Hurricane  Mitch  included  food  assistance  (the  largest  single  relief 
commodity,  reaching  $115  million  by  Christmas  1998),  provision  of  blankets  and  shelter 
materials,  water  system  repairs,  and  health  and  sanitation  programs  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  epidemic  diseases.  The  USG  funded  assessment  teams,  deployed  Disaster 
Assistance  Response  Teams  (DARTs)  to  the  region,  provided  airlift  to  Central  America, 
funded  U.S.  military  helicopter  transport  within  affected  areas,  and  financially  supported 
many  local  relief  efforts  of  host  governments,  regional  organizations  like  PAHO,  and 
NGOs  (Refs.  9  and  27). 

Much  of  this  immediate  post-crisis  USG  assistance  (approximately  $85  million) 
flowed  through  the  component  organizations  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  (USAID),  the  USG  foreign  aid  agency,  especially  through  USAID’s  OFDA 
and  its  Food  for  Peace  Office.  Outside  USAID,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  also  contributed  agricultural  commodities  valued  in  excess  of  $60  million  (Ref 
9).  The  U.S.  Department  of  State  (DoS),  or  more  specifically  its  embassies  in  affected 
nations,  contributed  to  the  assessment  of  the  storm  damage,  coordination  with  host 
governments,  and  liaison  with  relief  organizations.  In  addition,  DoS  provided  political 
policy  guidance  from  its  Washington  headquarters. 

USG  interagency  coordination  was  managed  through  several  ad  hoc  mechanisms 
in  Washington  and  among  operational  USG  agencies  in  Central  America.  In 
Washington,  core  mechanisms  included  a  National  Security  Council  (NSC)-sponsored 
task  force  and  a  separate  DoS  coordinating  committee.  The  NSC  task  force  gathered 


^  It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  relief  managers  viewed  local  public  affairs  responsibilities  as  a  burden. 
Several  U.S.  military  commanders  interviewed  for  this  study  noted  that  good  relations  with  media  and 
other  opinion  leaders  in  the  AO  facilitated  operations  and  enhanced  force  protection  (Refs.  24  and  25). 

USG  relief  and  rehabilitation  efforts  described  here  encompass  short-term  lifesaving  assistance,  or 
“relief,”  as  well  as  “rehabilitation,”  defined  by  OFDA  as  “short-term  recovery  of  basic  services  and 
initiation  of  repair  of  physical,  social  and  economic  damages.”  Not  included  in  this  analysis  are 
“reconstruction”  programs,  which  OFDA  defines  as  “medium-  and  long-term  repair  of  physical,  social, 
and  economic  damage  to  a  condition  or  level  of  development  equal  to  or  better  than  before  the 
disaster.”  (Ref  26) 
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representatives  from  key  federal  ageneies  for  daily  meetings  to  establish  an  overall 
eoneept  of  operations,  report  on  individual  ageney  aeeomplishments,  eonvey  White 
House  guidanee  and,  ostensibly,  to  set  USG  operational  priorities.  Interviews  with 
partieipants  in  or  elose  observers  of  these  meetings  suggest  that  many  partieipants  did  not 
hnd  the  ad  hoc  USG  eoordination  meehanisms  sufheient  for  a  disaster  response  operation 
as  eomplex  as  Hurrieane  Miteh  (Refs.  28-37).  For  USG  ageneies  eondueting  operations 
within  the  theater,  eoordination  among  DoS,  USAID,  OFDA,  and  DoD  was 
aceomplished  through  meetings  at  U.S.  embassies,  informal  eonsultations,  telephonie 
eommunieations,  and  the  exehange  of  liaison  offieers,  espeeiahy  between  DoD  (both  at 
SOUTHCOM  headquarters  and  at  JTF  headquarters)  and  OFDA’s  regional  offiee  in 
Costa  Riea.  The  USG  management  strueture  for  the  Hurrieane  Miteh  response,  foeusing 
on  the  proeess  for  generating  assistanee  from  U.S.  military  forees,  is  outlined  in  Figure 
II-5. 
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Figure  II-5.  Concept  of  Operations  Generating  U.S.  Military 
Relief  Operations  -  Hurricane  Mitch 
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Key  events  in  the  international  and  USG  response  to  Hurricane  Mitch  are  noted  in 
Table  II-5. 


Table  11-5.  Chronology  of  Key  Events  During  Hurricane  Mitch 


Date 

Event 

24  Oct 

Mitch  reached  hurricane  strength  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 

26  Oct 

Mitch  reached  Category  5  status  (sustained  winds  of  180  mph)  near  Swan  Isiand, 
Honduras 

26  Oct 

SOUTHCOM  LRC  began  24-our  operations  based  on  threat  from  Hurricane  Mitch 

27  Oct 

Mitch  began  drenching  Centrai  America  with  rainfaii,  which  continued  for  a  week 

27  Oct 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  Honduras  deciared  a  disaster  for  that  nation 

27  Oct 

OFDA  Disaster  Assistance  Response  Team  (DART)  estabiished;  reiief  activities 
begun;  OFDA  teams  depioyed  to  Honduras  (27  Oct),  Nicaragua  (29  Oct),  and 

Guatemaia  (27  Oct) 

28  Oct 

On  orai  orders  from  SOUTHCOM,  24*'^  WG  (Howard  AFB,  Panama)  sent  expeditionary 
operations  group  to  assist  JTB  Bravo  at  Soto  Cano  Air  Base,  Honduras 

29  Oct 

Hurricane  Mitch  made  iandfaii  in  Centrai  America;  aii  airfieids  in  northern  Honduras 
reported  under  water 

29  Oct 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua  deciared  a  disaster  for  that  nation 

29  Oct 

U.S.  Charge  d’  Affaires  to  Beiize  deciared  a  disaster  for  that  nation 

30  Oct 

USCINCSO  issued  a  warning  order  for  possibie  emergency  reiief  operations  in 
response  to  Hurricane  Mitch 

31  Oct 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  Guatemaia  deciared  a  disaster  for  that  nation 

31  Oct 

First  airiift  carrying  OFDA  reiief  suppiies  to  Honduras  ianded  at  La  Ceiba 

31  Oct 

The  President  of  Honduras,  on  an  assessment  mission  to  northern  Honduras,  was 
rescued  from  rising  flood  waters  by  U.S.  forces.  Other  SAR  missions  underway  from 
Soto  Cano 

1  Nov 

JTF  Bravo  ordered  to  estabiish  Intermediate  Staging  Base  at  Soto  Cano  Air  Base 

1  Nov 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  Ei  Saivador  deciared  a  disaster  for  that  nation 

1  Nov 

First  OFDA-funded  survey  and  assessment  flights  compieted  from  Soto  Cano,  as 
weather  cieared 

1  Nov 

First  SAR  flights  by  Panama-based  U.S.  Army  aircraft,  and  first  air-dropped  reiief 
deiiveries  from  Soto  Cano  to  Honduran  victims 

2  Nov 

U.S.  miiitary  aircraft  deiivered  suppiies  to  Nicaragua 

4  Nov 

Mexican  disaster  reiief  force  received  extensive  media  coverage  as  they  arrived  in 
Tegucigaipa,  joining  Canadian,  British,  Dutch,  French,  and  other  foreign  governments 
providing  assistance 
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Table  11-5.  Chronology  of  Key  Events  During  Hurricane  Mitch  (cont’d) 


Date 

Event 

4  Nov 

First  airlift  carrying  OFDA  relief  supplies  to  Nicaragua  arrived  in  Managua;  first  OFDA 
airlift  to  Guatemala  arrived  in  Guatemala  City 

5  Nov 

Following  a  request  from  USCINCSO,  CJCS  issued  deployment  order  to  conduct 
disaster  relief  operations  in  Central  America 

5  Nov 

Requests  to  USG  agencies  for  Denton  flights  of  donated  commodities  increased  by  this 
date 

6  Nov 

President  Clinton  approved  $30  million  drawdown  authority  (Presidential  Determination 
99-03),  and  other  assistance  to  Hurricane  Mitch  victims 

6  Nov 

Former  President  Bush  visited  affected  areas  of  Honduras,  beginning  series  of  high 
visibility  visits  that  includes  Mrs.  Gore,  the  First  Lady,  and  a  Congressional  delegation 
within  the  next  ten  days.  Leaders  of  France  and  Spain  also  arrived  to  show  support. 

7  Nov 

CINCSO  completed  his  personal  assessment  of  the  crisis 

7  Nov 

SOUTHCOM  Crisis  Action  Team  (CAT)  activated 

8  Nov 

Strategic  airlift  of  relief  supplies,  from  DoD  and  numerous  other  sources  in  full  swing  by 
this  period;  DIRMOBFOR  arrived  at  Soto  Cano  to  direct  AMC  assets 

10  Nov 

Joint  Forces  Air  Component  Commander  (JFACC)  Forward  established  by 

USSOUTHAF 

10  Nov 

U.S.  Army  helicopters  began  relief  operations  in  Guatemala 

13  Nov 

Commander,  JTF  Aguila  deployed  to  El  Salvador  and  established  Joint  Operations 
Center  (JOC).  SOUTHCOM  DJTFAC  deployed  to  Comalapa  Air  Base,  El  Salvador 

15  Nov 

Official  date  for  activation  of  JTF  Aguila 

18  Nov 

By  this  date,  many  roads  and  bypasses  had  received  repairs  or  workarounds;  large 
portion  of  relief  supplies  in  Central  America  moving  by  truck 

18  Nov 

DoD  terminated  OHDACA  projects  in  preparation  for  transferring  funds  to  Mitch 
operations 

22  Nov 

USAF  Tactical  Airlift  Control  Element  (TALCE)  arrived  at  Comalapa  Air  Base  to  support 
airlift  of  relief  supplies  into  region 

23  Nov 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  completed  preliminary  damage  assessment  report, 
outlining  infrastructure  damage  and  cost  estimates  for  reconstruction 

25  Nov 

U.S.  Army  helicopters  began  relief  operations  in  El  Salvador 

28  Nov 

Beginning  of  SOUTHCOM-designated  “Rehabilitation  Phase”  of  Hurricane  Mitch 
operations 

28  Nov 

JTF  Aguila  officially  took  control  of  relief  operations  in  its  AOR  from  JTF  Bravo 

9  Dec 

Task  Force  Guatemala  began  operations  on  rehabilitation  projects  in  Guatemala 

10  Dec 

Inter-American  Development  Bank  (lADB)  sponsored  meeting  of  Consultative  Group 
for  the  Reconstruction  and  Transformation  of  Central  America,  attended  by  most  major 
international  donors;  meeting  continued  transition  from  relief  to  long-term 
reconstruction  in  Mitch-affected  region 
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Table  11-5.  Chronology  of  Key  Events  During  Hurricane  Mitch  (cont’d) 


Date 

Event 

12  Dec 

OFDA  DART  staff,  which  originally  numbered  35  in  the  four  most  affected  countries, 

95%  redeployed  by  this  time 

15  Dec 

Task  Force  El  Salvador  began  humanitarian  projects  in  that  country 

19  Dec 

Task  Force  Nicaragua  began  operations  on  rehabilitation  projects  in  Nicaragua 

8  Jan 

Task  Force  El  Salvador  completed  its  planned  projects 

15  Jan 

Task  Force  Guatemala  completed  its  planned  projects 

10  Feb 

Task  Force  Nicaragua  completed  its  planned  projects 

23  Feb 

With  operational  control  transferred  to  JTF  Bravo,  last  elements  of  JTF  Aguila  departed 
region 

26  Feb 

End  of  SOUTHCOM-designated  “Rehabilitation  Phase”  of  Hurricane  Mitch  operations 

26  Feb 

SOUTHCOM  CAT  deactivated 

Sources: 

Twelfth  Air  Force,  Air  Combat  Command;  Center  for  Law  and  Military  Operations  (CLMO);  OFDA; 

SOUTHCOM;  GAO;  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian  Assistance 

C.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  HUMANITARIAN  RESPONSE 

U.S.  military  forces  provided  signifieant  assistance  to  vietims  of  Hurrieane 
Georges  and  Hurrieane  Miteh.  However,  DoD  operations  after  the  two  storms  differed 
signifieantly  in  seope,  strueture,  and  duration,  as  well  as  in  how  military  units  interaeted 
with  civilian  disaster  ageneies.  This  seetion  briefly  summarizes  the  U.S.  military 
response  to  Hurrieane  Georges,  then  describes  in  more  detail  the  Hurrieane  Miteh 
response,  in  five  eategories: 

.  Primary  loeations  where  DoD  forces  assisted 

.  The  seope  and  nature  of  DoD  operations,  ineluding  main  assets  employed 
.  Command  and  control  architecture 
.  The  duration  of  the  response 
.  Financial  resources  and  eoordination  factors. 

1.  Georges  Response 

For  U.S.  military  forces,  Hurrieane  Georges  operations  ineorporated  both  standard 
disaster  response  modalities  and  singularly  complex  aspeets.  Day-to-day  U.S.  military 
operations  following  the  Caribbean  hurrieane  -  although  naturally  demanding  and 
somewhat  turbulent,  like  all  responses  to  large-scale,  rapid-onset  disasters  -  followed 
generally  established  patterns.  U.S.  forees  provided  support  as  requested  by  FEMA  in 
U.S.  portions  of  the  SOUTHCOM  area  of  operations  (AO)  according  to  the  dietates  of 
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the  U.S.  Federal  Response  Plan,  and  elsewhere  provided  support  to  OFDA,  in  response  to 
requests  from  that  agency,  on  foreign  soil.  As  is  typical  following  a  natural  disaster,  the 
single  most  widely  employed  U.S.  military  asset  was  air  transport,  both  strategic  lift  to 
the  theater  and  air  support  (including  helicopters)  for  distribution  within  the  theater.  In 
these  elements,  the  DoD  mission  following  Hurricane  Georges  was  generally 
straightforward  and  traditional. 

On  the  other  hand.  Hurricane  Georges’s  path  over  both  U.S.  and  non-U. S.  islands 
required  DoD  to  manage  simultaneously  domestic  and  foreign  disaster  response 
operations,  interacting  with  two  substantially  different  legal  and  organizational 
arrangements.  Adding  to  the  complexity  of  the  DoD  Hurricane  Georges  mission  was  the 
decision  by  the  regional  combatant  commander  to  deploy  a  joint  task  force  (JTF)  with 
both  domestic  and  international  responsibilities,  and  to  maintain  that  JTF  afloat. 
Moreover,  Hurricane  Georges  struck  the  Caribbean  soon  after  SOUTHCOM  had 
inherited  responsibility  for  that  region  from  then- Atlantic  Command,  providing  staff  at 
SOUTHCOM  with  unaccustomed  challenges  in  what  was  for  them  a  new  AOR. 

a.  Primary  locations  where  DoD  forces  assisted  12 

U.S.  military  assistance  focused  on  Puerto  Rico,  in  support  of  FEMA,  and  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  in  support  of  OFDA.  U.S.  military  personnel,  stationed  in  Haiti  as 
part  of  Support  Group  Haiti,  reportedly  provided  limited  assistance  in  that  nation, 
consistent  with  their  mission  and  capabilities.  In  the  eastern  Caribbean  islands,  the  U.S. 
military  provided  limited  but  very  important  support,  such  as  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  airlift 
of  the  Caribbean  Disaster  Relief  Unit  (CDRU)  to  disaster  sites  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  Hurricane  Georges. 

b.  The  scope  and  nature  of  DoD  operations,  including  main  assets  employed 

The  DoD  asset  in  greatest  demand  following  Hurricane  Georges  was  transport. 
SOUTHCOM  recorded  168  airlift  missions,  valued  at  approximately  $51.8  million,  in 
support  of  FEMA’s  Puerto  Rico  operations  alone  (Ref.  44).  These  missions  consisted  of 


Based  on  changes  in  the  Unified  Command  Plan  (UCP),  U.S.  Atlantic  Command  (subsequently  re¬ 
designated  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command)  transferred  responsibility  for  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  waters  surrounding  Central  America  and  South  America,  as  well  as  islands  contained 
therein,  to  U.S.  Southern  Command,  effective  1  June  1997. 

The  following  analysis  of  DoD’s  Hurricane  Georges  response  draws  upon  a  number  of  unclassified 
documents  (Refs.  38-43)  and  interviews  with  SOUTHCOM,  other  DoD,  and  civilian  personnel. 
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airlift  of  supplies  and  personnel  to  the  affected  region,  and  fixed  wing  and  helicopter 
transport  within  the  impact  areas,  for  assessment,  passenger  transport,  or  delivery  of 
relief  supplies  to  isolated  regions.  Typical  Requests  for  Assistance  (RFA)  from  FEMA  to 
DoD  included  items  such  as  “airlift  lOOK  gallons  of  water  per  day  from  28  September  to 
10  October  1998,”  or  “transport  5,455  rolls  plastic  sheeting  from  Ft.  Worth  to  Naval 
Station  Roosevelt  Roads  (NSRR)  (Ref  44).”  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  OFDA  funded 
the  deployment  of  six  U.S.  military  helicopters  for  a  period  of  2  weeks  to  conduct 
overflight  assessments  and  to  deliver  relief  items.  In  addition  to  fixed  wing  and 
helicopter  assets,  a  ship  and  barges  provided  by  the  Military  Sealift  Command  were 
employed  for  the  delivery  of  relief  supplies  from  CONUS  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Another  major  DoD  asset  employed  in  the  relief  operation  was  a  Disaster  Relief 
Joint  Task  Force  (DRJTF),  designated  JTF  Full  Provider,  which  deployed  to  the 
Caribbean  aboard  USS  Bataan,  with  900  U.S.  Marines  from  the  2d  Force  Service  Support 
Group  (FSSG)  aboard.  JTF  Full  Provider  personnel  conducted  operations  in  support  of 
both  Puerto  Rico  relief  operations  and  foreign  disaster  assistance.  Among  the  major  tasks 
undertaken  by  JTF  Full  Provider  were  repairing  damaged  roofs,  generating  electrical 
power,  clearing  roads  and  other  areas  of  debris,  and  emergency  repairs  to  structures  and 
bridging.  Of  particular  note,  the  JTF  utilized  its  reverse  osmosis  water  purification  units 
(ROWPUs)  to  generate  over  200,000  gallons  of  potable  water  -  a  critical  item  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  natural  disaster  -  even  though  the  JTF  was  fully  operational  for  less  than 
two  weeks. 

Just  as  important  to  the  relief  effort  as  the  significant  transport  and  manpower 
assets  contributed  by  DoD  was  the  array  of  U.S.  military  personnel  providing 
management  support  to  disaster  operations,  including  assessment,  communications,  and 
logistics  expertise,  as  well  as  to  logistics  hubs.  Certain  DoD  assets  already  present  in  the 
AOR  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Georges  were  fully  harnessed  to  the  relief  effort.  In  Puerto 
Rico,  NSRR  became  the  designated  Federal  Mobilization  Site,  in  effect  the  logistics  hub 
for  FEMA  relief  operations  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  fact,  NSRR  played  such  a  crucial 
role  in  the  early  response  to  the  storm  in  Puerto  Rico  that  it  is  difficult  to  contemplate 
how  the  federal  response  could  have  been  adequately  managed  without  this  major 
military  asset  in  the  theater.  In  another  example,  from  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  (MAAG)  serving  with  the  U.S.  Embassy  threw  itself 
full-time  into  support  of  the  relief  effort. 

Outside  the  area  damaged  by  the  storm,  other  DoD  personnel  and  staffs  either 
assisted  with  the  management  of  hurricane  relief  operations  or  deployed  in  support  roles. 
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SOUTHCOM’s  Logistics  Readiness  Center  (LRC)  eondueted  24-hour  operations  from  19 
September  until  11  Oetober  1998.  The  Direetor  of  Military  Support  (DOMS)  dispatehed 
military  personnel  to  serve  as  Defense  Coordinating  Offieers  and  Defense  Coordinating 
Elements  -  both  essential  eomponents  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan  -  to  both  Puerto 
Rieo  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  A  Direetor  of  Mobility  Forees  (DIRMOBFOR), 
designated  by  Air  Mobility  Command  (AMC)  to  eoordinate  strategie  air  transport  for 
Puerto  Rieo,  joined  many  other  aetive  duty  and  Reserve  personnel  who  deployed  to  the 
AOR  with  speeialized  skills  essential  to  disaster  operations.  The  SOUTHCOM  LRC 
highlighted  the  “timely  response”  of  U.S.  Transportation  Command  (TRANSCOM)  to 
SOUTHCOM-validated  requests  for  transport  as  “very  noteworthy”  (Ref.  42).  Other 
examples  of  U.S.  military  response  ineluded  the  Puerto  Rieo  National  Guard, 
SOUTHCOM  Speeial  Forees  units,  and  Reserve  personnel  from  a  variety  of  sourees. 

c.  Command  and  control  architecture 

U.S.  military  operations  responding  to  Hurrieane  Georges  were  managed 
primarily  through  the  regional  eombatant  eommand,  SOUTHCOM,  in  elose  eoordination 
with  other  USG  ageneies.  DoD’s  role  within  the  USG  interageney  system,  and  espeeially 
the  requirement  to  manage  simultaneously  domestie  and  foreign  disaster  programs,  is 
illustrated  earlier  in  Figure  11-4  (Coneept  of  Operations  Generating  U.S.  Military  Relief 
Operations  -  Hurrieane  Georges).  As  that  figure  notes,  CINCSO  managed  mueh  of  the 
relief  operation  eonsistent  with  the  Federal  Response  Plan,  relying  on  RFAs  from  FEMA 
eonveyed  from  the  FCO  to  the  DCO  in  Puerto  Rieo.  Judging  that  additional  assets  were 
required  in  the  AOR,  CINCSO  subsequently  ereated  JTF  Full  Provider  to  apply 
supplementary  resourees  to  Caribbean  disaster  relief  operations,  foreign  and  domestie. 
CINCSO  relied  heavily  on  supporting  and  subordinate  eommands  to  provide  the  aetual 
assets  to  meet  the  relief  requirements.  The  overall  DoD  eommand  and  eontrol 
arehiteeture  for  this  operation  is  eaptured  in  Figure  II-6  (Department  of  Defense 
Organization  -  Hurrieane  Georges). 

d.  The  duration  of  the  response 

U.S.  military  forees  were  signifieantly  engaged  in  Hurrieane  Georges  relief 
aetivities  for  5  weeks.  From  the  time  the  SOUTHCOM  LRC  was  aetivated  on  19 
September  until  the  FEMA  FCO  formally  released  DoD  on  27  Oetober,  U.S.  military 
units  were  almost  eontinuously  engaged  in  relief  operations. 
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Figure  11-6.  Department  of  Defense  Organization  -  Hurricane  Georges 


e.  Financial  resources  and  coordination  factors 

A  substantial  portion  of  DoD  relief  expenditures  following  Hurricane  Georges 
was  reimbursed  by  FEMA  or  OFDA,  so  that  resource  generation  issues  were  not 
significant  limiting  factors  in  this  operation.  Moreover,  in  the  international  aspects  of  the 
relief  operation,  USG  interagency  coordination  factors  had  minimal  impact  on  the  DoD 
response.  In  the  eastern  Caribbean  and  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  two  non-U.S. 
areas  where  U.S.  military  assets  were  largely  employed,  the  U.S.  military’s  relations  with 
OFDA,  with  U.S.  embassies,  and  with  non-U.S.  regional  and  national  authorities  were 
generally  consistent  with  established  procedure,  relatively  smooth  and  effective. 

The  single  coordination  factor  most  widely  noted  during  the  Hurricane  Georges 
response  was  a  domestic  disaster  response  factor:  the  DoD  command  and  control 
relationship  between  CJTF  Full  Provider  and  the  designated  DCO  in  Puerto  Rico.  This 
coordination  factor  related  to  different  perspectives  on  the  appropriate  C2  relationship 
when  a  JTF  and  DCO  are  simultaneously  deployed  to  an  AO.  From  the  perspective  of 
the  CJTF,  the  issue  was  clear:  “Upon  the  establishment  of  the  JTF,  the  DCO  should  have 
been  brought  under  the  operational  control  of  the  JTF  Commander.”  This  viewpoint  is 
supported  by  the  Tactics,  Techniques,  and  Procedures  (TTP)  publication  titled 
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Multiservice  Procedures  for  Humanitarian  Assistance  Operations  (Ref  45).  The  DCO  at 
the  time,  on  the  other  hand,  reached  a  diametrically  opposite  conclusion.  In  the  DCO’s 
view,  “it  seemed  the  JTF  did  not  understand  the  DoD  MSCA  (military  support  to  civil 
authorities)  role,  nor  the  role  of  FEMA...JTF  Full  Provider  used  operational  procedures 
designed  for  foreign  assistance  rather  than  the  established  procedures  used  to  provide 
assistance  in  U.S.  territories”  (Ref  46). 

2,  Mitch  Response 

The  DoD  response  to  Hurricane  Mitch  far  surpassed  the  response  to  Hurricane 
Georges  in  scope,  complexity,  cost,  and  duration,  as  well  as  in  the  range  of  policy  issues 
it  generated.  The  scope  and  duration  of  DoD’ s  response  was  appropriate  to  the  massive 
nature  of  the  storm,  its  high  casualties,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  disaster  overwhelmed 
local  response  capacity.  The  complexity  of  DoD ’s  response  was  caused  by  the  multi¬ 
country  nature  of  the  storm,  the  coordination  questions  encountered,  and  the  combination 
of  humanitarian,  political,  and  theater  engagement  imperatives  that  drove  the  USG 
reaction.  Although  the  unique  character  of  this  almost  unprecedented  storm  suggests  that 
U.S.  military  forces  will  not  face  its  counterpart  soon,  the  set  of  resource  and  policy 
issues  Mitch  generated  deserve  careful  scrutiny. 

As  with  Hurricane  Georges,  SOUTHCOM  took  a  lead  role  within  the  U.S. 
military  in  responding  to  this  disaster,  along  with  numerous  supporting  and  subordinate 
commands,  units,  and  individual  military  personnel.  Mitch,  however,  was  the  antithesis 
of  Georges  in  the  sense  that  many  traditional  USG  disaster  response  systems  were 
overridden  as  the  federal  interagency  system  struggled  to  cope  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
storm.  Although  OFDA  and  other  USG  agencies  responded  quickly,  the  limited 
management  capacity  of  these  civilian  agencies  was  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  either  the 
mounting  damage  or  the  requirement  from  the  National  Command  Authorities  (NCA)  for 
a  large-scale,  strategic  USG  response.  DoD  personnel  took  a  larger  than  traditional  role 
in  guiding  the  interagency  planning  process,  in  designing  an  appropriate  USG  response, 
and  in  the  direct  deployment  of  units  to  manage  the  response  on  the  ground.  DoD 
commanders  encountered  serious  political  issues,  and  potentially  serious  force  protection 
issues,  when  asked  to  respond  to  the  disaster’s  effect  in  Nicaragua,  where  a  history  of 
strained  bilateral  relations  clouded  the  humanitarian  imperative.  They  also  had  to  resolve 
serious  resource  issues  in  the  weeks  after  Mitch  struck,  issues  that  required  a  balance 
between  the  elevated  demands  being  placed  on  DoD  and  the  constrained  budgetary 
authorities  readily  available  for  international  disaster  response. 
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a.  Primary  locations  where  DoD  forces  assisted  1 3 

U.S.  military  personnel  eonducted  signifieant  relief  operations  in  the  four  Central 
Ameriean  countries  most  affected  by  Hurricane  Mitch:  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  the  two 
most  seriously  affected  nations,  and  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador,  which  suffered 
moderate  damage.  The  primary  theater  hubs  for  these  operations  were  Soto  Cano  Air 
Base  in  Honduras  -  the  existing  headquarters  of  JTF  Bravo  -  and  Comalapa  Air  Base  in 
El  Salvador,  where  JTE  Aguila  was  established  subsequent  to  the  storm.  Country-level 
task  forces  subordinate  to  JTE  Aguila  were  also  set  up  in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and 
Nicaragua.  In  each  of  the  affected  countries,  U.S.  military  units  concentrated  their 
activities  in  specified  geographic  regions,  assigned  through  discussions  with  host 
governments,  rather  than  operating  country-wide.  In  addition,  U.S.  military  transport 
assets  based  in  the  United  States,  air  and  sea,  were  employed  to  move  large  quantities  of 
personnel  and  materiel  to  the  AO. 

b.  The  scope  and  nature  of  DoD  operations,  including  main  assets  employed 

The  scope  of  the  U.S.  military  disaster  relief  mission  in  Central  America  was  very 
large,  ultimately  costing  $155  million  with  a  maximum  deployment  of  more  than  5,000 
military  personnel  and  63  aircraft.  U.S.  forces  provided  services  including  search  and 
rescue,  damage  assessments,  airfield  management,  food  delivery,  immunizations  against 
epidemic  diseases,  veterinary  care,  bridge  and  road  reconstruction,  water  purification, 
liaison,  and  planning.  During  these  efforts,  DoD  personnel  interfaced  with  government 
officials,  international  NGOs,  local  and  third  country  military  forces,  UN  agencies, 
banana  plantation  owners,  local  religious  and  community  leaders,  and  with  traumatized 
villagers.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  evolution  of  this  large  and  varied 
mission,  it  is  useful  to  view  U.S.  military  operations  after  Hurricane  Mitch  in  three 
phases: 

.  Emergency  Relief  Phase  -  commencing  when  the  Hurricane  struck  Central 
America  and  continuing  through  mid-December  1998,  characterized  by  the 
provision  of  emergency  supplies  and  search  and  rescue  (SAR)  operations  in 
response  to  immediate  needs,  provided  mainly  by  forces  already  located  in  the 
affected  region,  supplemented  primarily  by  in-theater  personnel  and  assets  and 
some  personnel  and  units  deployed  rapidly  from  CONUS. 


13  The  summary  of  DoD’s  Hurricane  Mitch  response  that  follows  draws  on  numerous  reports  and 
interviews  compiled  by  IDA.  Especially  useful  were  references  43  and  47  through  50,  as  well  as 
interviews  conducted  at  U.  S.  SOUTHCOM,  with  the  JTF  Commanders,  and  during  field  visits  to  the 
affected  countries. 
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.  Rehabilitation  Phase  -  commencing  in  mid-December  and  continuing  until 
approximately  26  February,  when  the  SOUTHCOM  Crisis  Action  Team 
(CAT)  was  deactivated;  this  phase  was  characterized  by  the  planned 
deployment  of  U.S.  military  units,  primarily  engineering  and  medical  units, 
into  the  AO  to  restore  essential  transportation  routes  and  medical  services. 

.  Reconstruction  Phase  -  commencing  at  the  end  of  the  Rehabilitation  Phase 
and  continuing  into  September  1999;  this  latter  phase,  which  is  not  addressed 
in  this  report,  employed  units  already  scheduled  for  overseas  training  to  assist 
with  reconstruction  projects.  Phase  three  built  on  the  previously  scheduled 
New  Horizons  exercise  series.  The  Reconstruction  Phase  was  also  intended 
to  maintain  a  supportive  U.S.  military  presence  in  the  region  as  host 
governments  and  U.S.  and  other  donor  civilian  agencies  assumed  the  lead  for 
reconstruction  and  rebuilding  activities. 

During  the  Emergency  Relief  Phase  of  operations,  the  previously  established 
JTF  Bravo,  headquartered  at  Soto  Cano  Air  Base  in  Honduras,  served  as  a  major  hub  for 
relief  operations  throughout  the  region,  In  fact,  for  several  days  after  Mitch  poured  3  to 
5  feet  of  rain  on  Honduras  beginning  on  26  October,  Soto  Cano  was  the  only  airfield  in 
the  entire  nation  capable  of  handling  international  relief  flights.  Relying  on  its  available 
assets  and  support  deployed  from  Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  (including  USAF  C- 
130s  and  C-27s,  Army  UH-60  helicopters.  Navy  Special  Boat  Units,  and  a  small  air 
expeditionary  force  composed  of  air  operations  planners,  loadmasters,  and  civilian 
technicians),  JTF  Bravo  provided  initial  assessment  overflights,  launched  SAR 
operations,  and  began  the  air  delivery  of  emergency  supplies  to  civilian  victims  in 
Honduras.  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  from  the  Air  Force,  Army,  and  Navy  played 
a  prominent  role  in  this  early  response. 


Prior  to  Hurricane  Mitch,  SOUTHCOM  New  Horizons  humanitarian  assistance  exercises  had  been 
planned  in  Honduras  and  Guatemala,  with  4,200  troops  scheduled  to  participate  in  training  exercises 
with  relief  aspects,  over  a  5-month  period.  An  Enhanced  New  Horizons  program  was  designed  as  a 
follow-on  to  Hurricane  Mitch  relief  operations,  expanded  to  include  23,200  troops  operating  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua,  as  well  as  Honduras  and  Guatemala.  The  cost  of  the 
expanded  training  exercise  increased  from  $18.6  million  to  $56  million. 

JTF  Bravo  was  established  in  1983  to  coordinate  the  command,  communications,  intelligence,  and 
logistics  support  for  U.S.  forces  in  the  region.  Among  its  primary  tasks  was  to  provide  support  for 
civic  action/humanitarian  assistance  throughout  Central  America,  so  JTF  personnel  had  some 
knowledge  of  humanitarian  operations  and  requirements.  When  Mitch  struck  in  October  1998,  there 
were  approximately  450  U.S.  military  personnel  assigned  to  JTF  Bravo.  During  the  first  several  days 
of  the  storm,  many  of  those  personnel  were  engaged  in  immediate  tasks  to  protect  the  base  and  its 
facilities.  Among  these  tasks  were  around-the-clock  sandbagging  operations  to  prevent  the  flooding  of 
the  air  base’s  electrical  power  station  -  a  threat  that  would  have  shut  down  base  operations. 
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Beginning  with  a  modest  air  drop  of  100  cases  of  meals  ready  to  eat  (MREs)  and 
blankets  to  isolated  communities  on  1  November,  Emergency  Relief  Phase  operations 
accelerated  exponentially  for  the  next  several  weeks,  as  the  extent  of  damage  became 
known  and  supplies  and  assets  arrived  in  theater  to  supplement  JTB  Bravo’s  initiatives. 
By  the  end  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Phase,  U.S.  military  personnel  had  rescued  more 
than  1,000  flood  victims,  flown  640  missions,  treated  3,400  injured  or  sick  people,  and 
delivered  nearly  4  million  pounds  of  relief  supplies. 

Starting  with  the  strong  foundation  of  Soto  Cano  Air  Base,  U.S.  military 
operations  during  the  Emergency  Relief  Phase  concentrated  on  numerous  aspects  of 
immediate  life-saving  assistance.  These  included: 

.  Search  for  and  rescue  of  victims  trapped  or  isolated  by  flood  waters 

.  Damage  assessments 

.  Assistance  to  civil  authorities 

.  Transportation  of  critical  relief  supplies,  such  as  drinking  water,  food  and 
medicines,  utilizing  U.S.  helicopters  and  C-27  and  C-130  transport  aircraft 

.  Participating  in  the  supply  and  upgrading  of  secondary  air  distribution  hubs, 
as  flood  waters  receded,  to  increase  the  range  and  reach  of  relief  operations 

.  Management  of  international  flights  into  the  region  -  a  major  logistics 
challenge. 

In  addition,  U.S.  military  personnel  in  the  region  were  called  upon  to  help  manage 
visits  by  distinguished  visitors  to  the  hurricane  relief  programs.  Eormer  President  Bush, 
Mrs.  Tipper  Gore,  and  the  U.S.  Eirst  Lady  all  visited  Central  America  by  16  November. 

The  Emergency  Relief  Phase  of  operations  saw  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
geographic  reach  of  U.S.  military  operations,  especially  airlift  missions.  Within 
Honduras,  U.S.  personnel  worked  hard  to  extend  a  hub-and-spoke  relief  operation.  And, 
relief  flights  began  to  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala,  as  well.  On  5  November 
approximately  19  U.S.  military  aircraft,  fixed  and  rotary  wing,  were  available  (mission 
capable)  in  theater  for  Hurricane  Mitch  relief  operations,  1 1  of  which  were  UH-60s.  By 
the  end  of  the  Emergency  Relief  phase,  the  number  had  grown  to  40,  including  13  CH- 
47s,  deployed  in  all  four  affected  countries. 

A  significant  transition  occurred  in  the  character  of  U.S.  military  operations 
during  the  Emergency  Relief  Phase  as  planning  and  operations  became  more  formalized. 
Air  operations,  for  example,  had  been  managed  immediately  after  the  storm  through  a 
combination  of  Soto  Cano  capabilities  supplemented  by  an  expeditionary  operations 
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group  from  the  24^^  Operations  Group  (24  OG),  Howard  AFB,  dispatehed  on  oral  orders 
from  CINCSO.  By  8  November  an  Air  Mobility  Command  (AMC)  Director  of  Mobility 
Forces  (DIRMOBFOR)  had  arrived  to  direct  airlift  assets,  and  U.S.  Southern  Command 
Air  Forces  (USSOUTHAF)  had  established  a  Joint  Forces  Air  Component  Commander 
(JFACC)  Forward  in  theater.  Although  transitions  such  as  these  did  not  take  place 
seamlessly,  they  represented  a  significant  upgrade  in  management  capacity  as  additional 
DoD  assets  were  allocated  to  key  locations  in  the  SOUTHCOM  AOR. 

Deployment  orders  published  by  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  by  the 
authority  of  the  SECDEF,  during  this  period  made  it  clear  that  the  disaster  relief  mission 
would  operate  for  an  extended  period,  and  would  be  restructured.  These  orders  increased 
the  number  and  types  of  units  sent  to  the  region,  increased  the  period  of  time  the  units 
would  serve,  and  initiated  the  creation  of  a  second  JTE  to  manage  expanded  relief  and 
rehabilitation  operations. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Phase  with  significant  implications  for 
DoD  was  the  arrival  of  a  panoply  of  international  relief  personnel,  civilian  and  military. 
Military  units  from  a  dozen  countries  arrived  in  the  AOR,  along  with  virtually  the  entire 
international  relief  community,  consisting  of  ETN  agencies,  international  organizations, 
and  NGOs.  Determining  the  most  efficient  system  for  working  with  this  array  of 
organizations,  as  well  as  host  nation  officials  at  the  national,  provincial,  and  local  levels, 
was  a  major  issue  facing  commanders  on  the  ground. 

By  mid-to-late  November,  the  situation  on  the  ground  in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  and  even  Honduras  was  changing  noticeably.  Eloodwaters  had  receded,  and 
ground  transportation  was  becoming  available  to  most  regions.  Most  displaced  civilians 
were  in  some  form  of  temporary  shelter,  and  the  threat  of  widespread  epidemics  seemed 
somewhat  reduced.  Electric  power  was  returning,  and  national  authorities  were  regaining 
some  degree  of  control  over  their  government  machinery.  Although  these  conditions 
signaled  the  departure  of  many  bilateral  donors,  including  relief  forces  from  Mexico, 
Canada,  the  UK,  the  Netherlands,  Japan,  and  Erance,  they  set  the  stage  for  the  transition 
by  U.S.  military  personnel  from  the  Emergency  Relief  Phase  to  the  Rehabilitation  Phase 
of  relief  operations. 

The  Rehabilitation  Phase  of  DoD  relief  operations  focused  on  the  continued 
provision  of  medical  services,  both  treatment  and  prevention,  and  especially  on 
transportation  infrastructure  repairs.  U.S.  military  medical  personnel  worked  with  their 
national  counterparts  in  the  affected  nations  to  reduce  the  risk  of  epidemic  diseases 
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through  monitoring,  training,  and  public  health  measures.  Medical  units,  while  present 
primarily  for  the  health  of  U.S.  forces,  conducted  numerous  medical  clinics,  treating 
more  than  27,000  Central  Amerieans.  Engineering  units  under  the  command  of  JTF 
Aguila  operated  in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua,  repairing  bridges,  other  river 
crossings,  and  roadways.  These  units  worked  with  loeal  government  officials  and  USG 
partners  from  OEDA,  USAID,  and  embassies  to  seleet  important  projects  that  could  be 
feasibly  completed  during  the  period  of  deployment.  U.S.  units  reconstrueted 
approximately  90  miles  of  roads,  built  4  bridges  and  18  bridge  bypasses,  drilled  wells, 
and  repaired  public  buildings  like  schools  and  medical  clinics. 

During  the  Rehabilitation  Phase,  the  total  number  of  troops  in  the  AOR  inereased 
dramatieally,  reaching  its  greatest  number  (5,200)  in  mid-Deeember.  The  eharacter  of 
U.S.  military  units  and  equipment  deployed  also  ehanged  during  this  period.  The 
Emergency  Relief  Phase  had  been  characterized  by  the  heavy  employment  of  air  assets, 
both  strategic  airlift  and  theater  lift,  and  supply  distribution  activities  centered  on 
logisties  hubs.  The  Rehabilitation  Phase  was  characterized  by  the  shipment  of 
engineering  and  construction  equipment  to  Central  Ameriea,  and  the  deployment  of 
larger  numbers  of  units  into  the  countryside  to  work  on  infrastructure  and  medical 
projects.  That  is,  the  footprint  of  U.S.  forees  -  in  terms  of  size  and  visibility  to  the  loeal 
population  -  increased  noticeably  during  the  Rehabilitation  Phase.  This  phase, 
consequently,  required  additional  attention  to  foree  protection  issues  and  enhanced 
liaison  with  loeal  government  officials  and  citizens,  with  whom  troops  would  be  coming 
into  increased  and  sustained  contact.  Seaport  operations,  and  overland  transport  from 
seaports  to  operational  areas,  became  more  important  during  the  Rehabilitation  Phase  of 
Hurrieane  Miteh  operations,  as  well,  as  mueh  of  the  heavier  construction  equipment 
arrived  by  sea. 

By  26  February  1999,  U.S.  forees  in  Central  Ameriea  deereased  (from  more  than 
5,200  in  mid-Deeember)  to  952  (ineluding  460  personnel  stationed  at  Soto  Cano),  as  the 
Rehabilitation  Phase  wound  down.  During  this  same  period,  DoD  aireraft  in  the  region 
for  disaster  response  operations  deereased  from  54  (total  aireraft  on  hand  on  21 
Deeember)  to  1 1  (total  aircraft  on  hand  on  23  February),  and  numerous  pieces  of  ground 
transport  and  construction  equipment  were  shipped  back  to  home  bases.  Re-deployment 
issues,  therefore,  were  another  major  preoccupation  of  JTF  Bravo  and  JTF  Aguila 
commanders  and  staffs  during  the  Rehabilitation  Phase. 
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c.  Command  and  control  architecture 


Following  a  request  for  deployment  from  USCINCSO  and  approval  by  the 
National  Command  Authorities  (NCA),  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS) 
issued  a  deployment  order  on  4  November  for  Central  Ameriea  disaster  response.  From 
that  point,  CINCSO  effeetively  managed  the  day-to-day  DoD  relief  mission,  in  elose 
eonsultation  with  the  Seeretary  of  Defense  (SECDEF),  CJCS,  and  interageney  partners, 
while  relying  extensively  on  supporting  and  subordinate  eommands  for  forees.  Initially, 
USCINCSO  utilized  the  existing  JTE  Bravo  as  his  C2  mechanism  throughout  Central 
America. 

By  7  November,  USCINCSO  had  developed  a  disaster  relief  operational  concept 
that  envisaged  the  creation  of  a  second  JTE,  called  JTE  Aguila  (Spanish  for  “eagle”),  for 
the  management  of  relief  operations  in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua.  The 
creation  of  the  second  JTE,  based  at  Comalapa  Air  Base  in  El  Salvador  and  operating 
with  subordinate  country-level  task  forces  in  each  of  the  three  countries  in  its  AOR, 
reduced  span  of  control  issues  for  JTE  Bravo,  and  allowed  that  commander  to  focus  on 
the  massive  devastation  in  Honduras.  USCINCSO  relied  on  the  two  JTE  C2  architecture 
for  the  remainder  of  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  phases  of  this  operation,  until  JTF  Aguila 
was  disbanded  on  23  Eebruary  1999.  Notably,  JTE  Aguila  did  not  assume  control  of 
operations  in  its  AOR  until  28  November,  and  the  first  humanitarian  projects  under  the 
direction  of  this  JTE  did  not  commence  until  the  period  9  December  (Guatemala)  to  18 
December  (Nicaragua). 

Outside  the  formal  DoD  chain  of  command,  the  SECDEE  determined  that  he 
required  additional  “eyes  and  ears”  to  monitor  relief  efforts  and  recommend 
improvements  in  relief  operations.  The  Secretary,  therefore,  named  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  his  “Personal  Representative  for  Relief  Efforts  in  Central  America.”  The  Army 
Secretary  assumed  these  duties  on  6  November,  subsequently  visiting  Central  America  to 
accomplish  the  SECDEE’s  goals  (Ref  51). 

The  DoD  command  and  control  architecture  fit  within  a  larger  interagency 
management  structure  characterized  by  numerous  coordination  points  and  an  uncertain 
chain  of  command.  Relying  on  authority  delegated  from  the  National  Security  Advisor  to 
the  Administrator  of  USAID  (Ref  52),  and  subsequently  delegated  to  the  director  of 
OEDA,  that  agency  worked  with  DoD  in  Washington,  at  SOUTHCOM  headquarters,  and 
in  the  AO  in  an  attempt  to  coordinate  USG  relief  efforts.  However,  OEDA  had  neither 
the  management  resources  nor  clear  command  authority  to  direct  DoD  or  other  agency 
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efforts,  especially  when  DoD  was  primarily  utilizing  its  own  resources  to  fund  U.S. 
military  operations.  The  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  staff  created  an  interagency 
task  force  soon  after  Hurricane  Mitch  struck  Honduras,  which  exerted  a  degree  of  tasking 
authority  over  the  interagency  process.  However,  this  informal  coordination  mechanism 
relied  on  generalized  authority  and  the  willingness  of  federal  agencies  to  participate, 
rather  than  on  a  formal  command  and  control  structure  or  rigorous  planning  and 
implementation  processes.  Similarly,  the  Secretary  of  State  created  a  DoS  task  force  in 
early  November,  providing  an  additional  point  for  information  exchange  within  the 
interagency,  but  without  formal  authority  to  commit  resources  and  direct  operations. 
DoD,  in  part  because  of  this  diffuse  USG  management  system,  as  well  as  SOUTHCOM’s 
early  involvement  and  the  NCA  decision  to  draw  heavily  on  DoD  funding  to  finance  the 
U.S.  disaster  response,  became  one  of  the  lead  U.S.  agencies,  if  not  the  lead  U.S.  agency, 
responding  to  Hurricane  Mitch. 

The  overall  DoD  command  and  control  architecture  for  this  operation  is  captured 
in  Figure  II-7 

d.  The  duration  of  the  response 

From  the  time  the  first  relief  flights  departed  Soto  Cano  Air  Base  on  1  November 
1998  until  the  SOUTHCOM  CAT  terminated  is  operations  on  26  February,  a  period  of 
nearly  four  months,  U.S.  military  forces  were  continuously  engaged  in  disaster  relief 
efforts,  albeit  at  varying  levels  of  intensity.  Additional  humanitarian  missions,  in  the 
context  of  training  and  readiness,  would  continue  for  seven  additional  months  through  the 
New  Horizons  exercises. 

The  lengthy  duration  of  DoD  disaster  response  operations,  and  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  their  intensity,  are  noteworthy  from  an  analytical  perspective,  for  several  reasons. 
First,  despite  undeniable  pressure  on  DoD  from  the  USG  interagency  process  to  commit 
additional  resources  to  the  Hurricane  Mitch  relief  effort,  U.S.  military  planners 
established  the  timeline  for  the  deployment,  motivated  by  a  combination  of  humanitarian 
imperatives  and  theater  engagement  incentives.  That  is,  the  decision  to  initiate  a  large- 
scale  Rehabilitation  Phase  of  the  disaster  relief  mission,  during  which  the  majority  of 
U.S.  military  forces  deployed,  grew  from  a  concept  of  operations  advanced  within  the 
USG  interagency  system  by  DoD. 
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Figure  11-7.  Department  of  Defense  Organization  -  Hurricane  Mitch 

Second,  the  full  DoD  deployment  -  which,  in  terms  of  numbers  of  troops 
deployed  to  Central  America  resembled  a  standard  distribution  curve  peaking  on  18 
December  1998  -  was  late  relative  to  the  overall  relief  needs  of  the  stricken  populace. 
Without  denigrating  the  significant  efforts  and  undeniable  contributions  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  in  the  early  relief  effort,  it  is  notable  that  on  18  November,  two  and  one-half 
weeks  after  Hurricane  Mitch  departed  Central  America,  approximately  300  U.S.  military 
personnel  were  engaged  in  relief  operations  across  El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and 
Nicaragua.  On  that  same  date,  U.S.  forces  in  Honduras  had  been  augmented  from  JTF 
Bravo’s  pre-existing  level  of  450  to  1,090  personnel.  Total  U.  S.  military  forces 
deployed  across  the  four  nations  of  Central  America  would  not  reach  2,500  until  the  last 
days  of  November,  and  would  not  reach  their  peak  until  18  December,  one  and  one-half 
months  after  Hurricane  Mitch  struck, 


Temporary  forces  deployed  is  only  an  approximate  measure  of  force  capability  in  the  AO.  The  skills 
and  equipment  of  the  deployed  personnel,  as  well  as  factors  like  their  morale  and  the  appropriateness 
with  which  they  were  employed,  determine  the  value  of  forces  to  the  relief  effort.  What  is  illustrated 
by  this  analysis  is  that,  of  the  deployment  levels  ultimately  determined  to  be  appropriate  by  U.S. 
military  commanders,  relatively  few  of  those  forces  were  deployed  in  the  weeks  immediately 
following  the  hurricane. 
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A  third  notable  aspect  of  the  DoD  operational  timetable  was  the  degree  to  which 
the  end-date  for  operations  appeared  to  be  driven  by  budgetary  considerations.  Budget 
limitations  within  DoD  for  disaster  response  operations  (see  the  following  section  on 
Financial  Resources  and  Coordination  Issues),  combined  with  the  disinclination  of 
interagency  partners  to  defray  DoD’s  operational  costs,  meant  that  the  forces  had  to 
redeploy  when  the  dollars  ran  out,  regardless  of  the  status  of  rehabilitation  programs 
(Ref  53).  That  is,  the  duration  of  DoD’s  response  for  what  was  ostensibly  an  emergency 
operation  was  constrained  substantially  by  available  funds  rather  than  clear-cut  measures 
of  effectiveness  indicators. 

e.  Financial  resources  and  coordination  factors 

The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  estimated  total  DoD  costs  for  Hurricane 
Mitch  operations  at  $223  million.  Excluding  the  New  Horizons  exercises,  approximately 
$155  million  was  expended  during  the  Phase  I  (Emergency  Relief)  and  Phase  II 
(Rehabilitation)  operations  on  which  this  study  is  focused.  In  order  to  compile  this  level 
of  resources  within  existing  DoD  capabilities,  DoD  was  directed  to  draw  upon  a  variety 
of  authorities  and  accounts.  Table  II-6  shows  the  funding  sources  DoD  accessed  to  fund 
Hurricane  Mitch  disaster  operations. 


Table  11-6.  DoD’s  Hurricane  Mitch  Funding  Sources 


Source 

Amount  ($  m) 

1 .  Drawdown  Authority  Approved  by  the  President 

75.0 

2.  Overseas  Humanitarian,  Disaster,  and  Civic  Action  Funds  (OHDACA) 

50.0 

3.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Commander-in-Chief  Initiative  Funds 
(GIF) 

20.0 

4.  OFDA  Funds  Transferred  to  DoD 

10.0 

TOTAL 

155.0 

The  use  of  OHDACA  funds  to  finance  Hurricane  Mitch  operations  placed  a 
virtual  moratorium  on  ongoing  DoD  humanitarian  de-mining  and  other  similar  programs 
around  the  globe,  some  of  which  were  unable  to  be  rescheduled  in  subsequent  fiscal 
years.  If  the  Congress  had  failed  to  restore  DoD  drawdown  expenditures  in  supplemental 
appropriations  legislation,  the  Services  would  have  been  required  to  absorb  the  $75 
million  from  their  respective  Operation  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  Accounts,  at  potential 
risk  to  operations,  training,  and  force  readiness. 
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The  DoD  response  to  Hurrieane  Mitch  highlighted  a  number  of  coordination 
factors,  as  well.  Within  the  USG,  intense  humanitarian  and  political  interest  in  launching 
a  sizable  and  high-profile  relief  effort  was  not  matched  by  a  comparable  level  of 
operational  coordination  among  USG  agencies.  As  the  Hurricane  Mitch  damage 
assessments  came  in,  the  gap  between  Washington’s  humanitarian  aspirations  and  its 
management  capabilities  put  increased  pressure  both  on  DoD  assets  and  DoD  planning 
capacity.  Coordination  problems  occurred  in  gathering  and  validating  damage 
assessment  data,  in  determining  the  overall  shape  and  character  of  the  USG  response,  and 
in  establishing  interagency  relief  priorities,  both  among  affected  countries  and  within 
countries.  Other  areas  in  which  coordination  issues  arose  were  the  public  affairs  arena,  in 
determining  the  source  of  federal  funds  for  disaster  relief,  in  managing  publicly  donated 
commodities,  and  in  transitioning  among  USG  agencies  from  relief  to  reconstruction 
programs.  In  all  of  these  areas,  USG  interagency  coordination  factors  had  an  impact  on 
DoD  relief  operations.  For  example,  weakly  managed  commodity  donation  programs, 
such  as  the  widely  utilized  Denton  Amendment  program,!^  complicated  the  overall  relief 
airlift  process. 

Coordination  problems  stretched  beyond  the  USG  interagency  system  to  relations 
with  the  array  of  other  bilateral  donors  and  international  relief  agencies  that  responded  to 
the  Mitch  disaster.  Government  relief  coordination  agencies  in  the  affected  country  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  storm’s  ferocity  and  scale,  and  were  generally  unable  to  provide  a 
single  point  for  relief  coordination  for  the  multiple  international  agencies  arriving  to  help. 
Under  these  circumstances,  DoD  personnel  -  those  stationed  in  the  affected  nations,  and 
those  deploying  after  the  storm  -  invested  precious  time  in  seeking  coordination 
mechanisms  or,  in  many  cases,  creating  such  mechanisms  for  themselves  and  other 
emergency  responders. 

Within  DoD,  post-Mitch  disaster  relief  operations  highlighted  a  number  of 
coordination  factors.  One  of  these  arose  between  the  two  JTFs  operating  in  Central 
America,  especially  as  to  whether  Soto  Cano  would  serve  as  the  primary  transport  hub 
for  the  region  or  whether  Comalapa  Air  Base,  the  site  of  JTF  Aguila’s  operations,  would 


The  Denton  Program,  1985  Congressional  legislation  named  after  former  U.S.  Senator  Jeremiah 
Denton,  allows  nongovernmental  organizations  or  private  citizens  to  “use  space  available  on  U.S. 
military  cargo  planes  to  transport  humanitarian  goods  and  equipment  to  countries  in  need.”  The 
program  is  jointly  managed  by  USAID,  DoS  and  DoD  (Ref  54).  The  USAF  reports  that  169  Denton 
air  missions  were  flown  between  7  November  1998  and  5  January  1999,  carrying  approximately  8.4 
million  pounds  of  donated  cargo  (Ref  49). 
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serve  as  a  separate  hub  for  military  airlift  flights  within  Aguila’s  AO.  Another 
eoordination  factor  was  the  process  for  determining,  between  SOUTHCOM  on  the  one 
hand,  and  supporting  and  subordinate  commands  on  the  other,  whether  deploying  units 
should  be  identified  by  task  required  or  by  specific  unit.  That  is,  SOUTHCOM’s  staff 
tended  to  specify  particular  units  they  wished  to  deploy  to  the  AO,  while  supporting  and 
subordinate  commands  preferred  to  be  tasked  with  an  operational  requirement  for  which 
they  would  supply  the  appropriate  unit. 

In  summary.  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch  were  -  for  the  people  and 
governments  of  the  Caribbean  and  Central  American  regions,  for  the  international 
humanitarian  community,  and  for  U.S.  military  personnel  who  responded  -  searing 
events  and  daunting  operational  challenges.  Because  the  storms’  far-flung  devastation 
generated  massive,  multi-faceted  relief  efforts,  these  two  catastrophic  events  also 
generated  a  reservoir  of  lessons,  findings,  recommendations,  and  issues.  These  analytical 
outcomes  are  discussed  in  the  chapter  and  appendices  that  follow. 
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CHAPTER  III 

DOD’S  CAPACITY  TO  RESPOND  TO  MAJOR,  RAPID-ONSET 
NATURAL  DISASTERS  OVERSEAS:  EVALUATION,  MAJOR 

ISSUES,  AND  EINDINGS 


III.  DOD’S  CAPACITY  TO  RESPOND  TO 
MAJOR,  RAPID-ONSET  NATURAL  DISASTERS  OVERSEAS: 
EVALUATION,  MAJOR  ISSUES,  AND  FINDINGS 


The  research  undertaken  for  this  study  on  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch  provided 
more  than  2,000  lessons  identified  related  to  the  capacity  of  DoD  to  respond  to  foreign 
natural  disasters.  Based  on  the  analytical  process  described  in  Chapter  I,  the  lessons 
identified  were  sorted  by  topic,  generating  a  series  of  specific  Findings  and 
Recommendations,  which  appear  in  Appendix  B.  These  Findings  and  Recommendations 
form  the  analytic  core  of  this  report;  their  review  by  DoD  personnel  responsible  for 
specific  issue  areas  will  provide  concrete  recommendations  for  changes  that  should 
improve  the  U.S.  military  response  to  rapid-onset  natural  disasters  in  the  future. 

In  addition,  the  compiled  Findings  and  Recommendations  provide,  in  effect,  a 
forward-looking  evaluation  of  DoD’s  performance  during  the  Hurricane  Georges  and 
Mitch  disasters.  The  Findings  and  Recommendations  highlight  specific  areas  in  which 
DoD  performed  well,  and  specify  areas  needing  improvement,  from  the  perspective  of 
preparing  commanders  and  units  for  future  foreign  disaster  relief  missions. 

In  addition  to  identifying  specific  steps  DoD  could  take  to  enhance  aspects  of  its 
disaster  response  operations,  this  study  also  asked  two  additional  questions  as  part  of  the 
process  of  evaluating  DoD’s  capacity  to  conduct  such  operations.  These  two  questions, 
prompted  by  the  Hurricane  Georges  and  Hurricane  Mitch  case  studies,  are: 

.  How,  and  against  what  standard,  should  DoD  measure  effectiveness  during 
foreign  disaster  assistance  missions  that  combine  humanitarian,  political, 
diplomatic,  military,  and  public  affairs  considerations;  what  measures  of 
effectiveness  can  commanders  and  policymakers  utilize  in  such  complex 
operations? 

.  Are  there  systemic,  overarching  constraints  to  attaining  effective  and  efficient 
DoD  performance  in  foreign  disaster  relief  operations  that  must  be  addressed 
at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  broadly  by  multiple 
agencies,  commands,  and  the  Services;  if  so,  what  are  these  overarching 
constraints? 
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The  first  section  of  this  chapter,  “Measures  of  Effectiveness,”  addresses  the 
question  of  how  U.S.  military  forces  can  gauge  their  effectiveness  in  disaster  operations, 
while  simultaneously  defining  their  appropriate  end-state  for  such  missions.  The  section 
addresses  conceptual  issues  facing  commanders  assigned  foreign  relief  missions,  and 
provides  guidance  on  one  method  for  determining  mission  success. 

The  second  section  of  this  chapter,  “Overview  of  Major  Issues,”  suggests  five 
higher  order  policy  issues  or  cross-cutting  themes  DoD  faces  in  the  arena  of  foreign 
disaster  response  that  merit  attention  from  senior  policymakers.  This  study  concludes 
that  these  issues  must  be  addressed  in  order  to  achieve  substantial  overall  improvement  in 
DoD’s  performance  during  natural  disasters  abroad. 

By  the  completion  of  this  chapter,  DoD  decision-makers  should  have  a  clearer 
understanding  of  how  to  evaluate  the  U.S.  military’s  performance  in  foreign  disasters, 
will  understand  major  issues  that  must  be  addressed  in  order  to  improve  performance,  and 
be  prepared  to  examine  and  implement  the  concrete  Findings  and  Recommendations  that 
follow  in  Appendix  B. 

A,  MEASURES  OF  EFFECTIVENESS 

1.  Measures  of  Effectiveness  Applied  to  Analyze  DoD  Operations 

While  acknowledging  there  were  deficiencies  in  planning,  limitations  in 
command  and  control,  an  excessive  employment  of  personnel,  and  other 
aspects  of  disaster  response  that  could  be  improved,  the  fact  remains  that 
joint  U.S.  military  forces  of  up  to  5,000  personnel  played  significant  roles 
in  alleviating  human  suffering  and  responding  to  the  needs  of  sister 
nations  of  the  Americas.  Twelfth  Air  Force  History  of  Hurricane  Mitch 
(Ref  49) 

As  the  Twelfth  Air  Force  quote  suggests,  neither  in  Hurricane  Mitch  nor  in  DoD’s 
response  to  any  natural  disaster  can  relief  operations  be  rated  “effective”  or  “ineffective” 
across  the  board,  according  to  a  universally  accepted  scale.  With  their  Hurricane  Mitch 
relief  and  rehabilitation  operations,  it  is  clear  that  U.S.  forces  accomplished  many  good 
things  in  Central  America.  It  is  also  clear,  as  suggested  by  this  study’s  Findings  and 
Recommendations  as  well  as  the  Twelfth  Air  Force  study,  that  elements  of  DoD  disaster 
assistance  operations  can  be  improved.  Because  no  universally  accepted  scale  is 
employed  by  analysts,  even  rigorously  quantified  data  on  relief  operations  can  be 
interpreted  differently  by  different  observers.  For  example,  SOUTHCOM  reported  that 
U.S.  military  forces  reconstructed  162  miles  (262  km)  of  roads  and  13  bridges  in  the 
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affected  countries,  a  substantial  accomplishment  considering  the  logistical  challenges 
involved  in  deploying  forces  and  equipment  from  CONUS  into  an  austere,  minimally 
accessible  AO  (Ref.  43).  ^  On  the  other  hand,  critics  have  pointed  out  that  these 
construction  projects  amounted  to  less  than  2  percent  of  the  highways  damaged  in 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua  alone,  and  about  4  percent  to  6  percent  of  the  bridges  damaged 
or  destroyed  in  the  four  affected  countries.  By  that  calculation,  critics  ask  whether  the 
scale  of  the  results  justified  the  large-scale,  expensive  deployment  of  U.S.  military 
engineering  units  to  Central  America.^ 

Beyond  such  issues  of  quantifying  and  evaluating  the  scale  of  operations,  attempts 
to  measure  effectiveness  of  natural  disaster  relief  operations  raise  even  more  fundamental 
questions  about  the  objectives  of  such  missions.  The  formal  guidance  of  the  NCA  and 
the  geographic  combatant  commander  to  U.S.  military  forces  engaged  in  disaster 
response  operations  emphasized  the  importance  of  reducing  human  suffering  and 
promoting  recovery  from  the  storm.  ClNCSO’s  operations  order  defined  the  mission’s 
purpose  as  follows:  “to  conduct  disaster  relief  (DR)  operations  in  support  of  United 
States  relief  efforts  in  the  CENTAM  region  in  order  to  mitigate  near-term  human 
suffering  and  accelerate  long-term  regional  recovery.”  However,  interviews  with 
numerous  USG  officials,  civilian  and  military,  who  were  engaged  in  the  relief  operations 
suggests  that  at  least  four  other  motivations  guided  U.S.  policymakers  formulating  the 
Hurricane  Mitch  response.  These  included: 

.  The  international  political  goal  of  supporting  democratic  nations  in  Central 
America,  especially  those  fragile  democracies  emerging  from  decades  of 
conflict 

.  The  domestic  political  goal  of  displaying  the  region’s  importance  to  the  large 
number  of  U.S.  citizens  of  Central  American  ancestry  or  origin 

.  The  domestic  political  goal  of  preventing  dramatically  higher  levels  of 
immigration  into  the  United  States  by  desperate  disaster  victims 

.  The  goal  of  continuing  SOUTHCOM’s  theater  engagement  objective  of 
“cooperative  opportunities... to  create  conditions  that  support  the  development 
of  institutions  which  advance  democracy  and  regional  stability  (Ref.  58).” 


^  The  U.S.  GAO  reports  slightly  lower  figures  for  highway  and  bridge  reconstruction:  90  miles  (145  km) 
of  roads  and  4  bridges. 

^  USAID  estimates  that  about  8,900  miles  (14,300  km)  of  primary  highways  and  rural  roads  required 
significant  repairs  in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  and  that  234  bridges  were  damaged  or  destroyed  in 
Central  America  (Ref  65).  DoD  and  GAO  reported  higher  numbers  of  bridges  damaged:  356  (Ref  48 
and  Ref  50). 
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In  any  major  USG  response  to  a  large-seale  foreign  natural  disaster,  planners  will 
encounter  the  same  or  a  similar  list  of  USG  political  and  humanitarian  priorities,  each  of 
which  may  generate  a  different  scale  for  measuring  effectiveness.  During  the 
rehabilitation  phase  of  the  DoD  Hurricane  Mitch  response,  for  example,  the  deployment 
of  U.S.  military  engineering  units  generated  widely  divergent  reviews  within  the  USG, 
according  to  interviews  conducted  for  this  study.  Professional  disaster  responders  and 
development  professionals  within  USG  civilian  agencies  almost  uniformly  viewed  the 
deployment  of  JTF  Aguila  engineering  units  as  not  cost-effective.  These  individuals 
emphasized  the  relatively  high  ratio  between  cost  and  size  of  units  deployed,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  actual  construction  accomplishments  in  the  affected  areas,  on  the  other.  A 
sizeable  number  of  these  interviewees  expressed  the  view  that  the  deployment  appeared 
to  constitute  primarily  a  training  exercise  for  U.S.  military  forces.  Military  officers,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  especially  U.S.  diplomatic  personnel  charged  with  enhancing  bilateral 
relations  between  the  USG  and  Central  American  nations,  rated  the  deployment  of 
engineering  units  as  highly  successful.  By  this  group’s  standards  -  military-to-military 
contacts  and  visible  U.S.  presence  in  support  of  friendly  democratic  neighbors,  as  well  as 
actual  construction  accomplishments  -  the  JTF  Aguila  engineering  projects  were  very 
effective. 

Recognizing  that  defining  measures  of  effectiveness  will  be  an  issue  in  any 
foreign  disaster  assistance  operation,  this  study  established  seven  criteria  to  measure 
effectiveness  in  such  operations.  These  seven  criteria  were  used  during  this  study  to 
evaluate  DoD’s  disaster  response  capabilities  and  to  define  areas  for  improvement.  The 
criteria  are: 

1.  Was  the  DoD  action  based  on  a  sound  and  accurate  assessment  of 
conditions  at  the  disaster  site? 

2.  Was  the  DoD  action  governed  by  quantifiable  measures  of  effectiveness 
that  were  known  to  planners  and  operational  commanders?  That  is,  did 
those  personnel  actually  planning  and  conducting  the  operations  have 
explicit  guidance  on  what  goals  they  were  to  accomplish  among  the  many 
needs  encountered  during  a  large-scale  natural  disaster? 

3.  Was  the  DoD  action  well  coordinated  with  other  USG  agencies  and 
international  disaster  responders,  including  with  the  policymakers  at  the 
home  headquarters  of  these  agencies  and  their  operational  representatives 
in  the  AO? 
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4.  Was  the  DoD  action  timely  according  to  the  needs  of  disaster  victims, 
given  logistical  barriers  and  competing  priorities? 

5.  Was  the  DoD  action  effective,  based  on  the  highest  priority  needs  of 
disaster  victims?  That  is,  recognizing  that  political  and  theater 
engagement  priorities  may  also  play  a  role  in  defining  missions,  did  the 
mission  remain  sufficiently  focused  on  the  requirements  of  disaster 
victims?  And,  did  U.S.  military  forces  address  the  highest  priority  needs 
of  those  victims?^ 

6.  Was  the  DoD  action  consistent  with  existing  USG  and/or  DoD  doctrine 
and  procedures? 

7.  Was  the  DoD  action  cost-effective,  both  in  terms  of  accomplishing  the 
mission  at  the  lowest  feasible  budget  cost,  and  in  terms  of  deploying  the 
assets  best  aligned  with  mission  requirements? 

As  noted  above,  no  single,  definitive  MOE  can  be  applied  in  all  cases  to 
determine  whether  a  disaster  relief  operation  was  conducted  effectively.  Applying  these 
seven  measures  of  effectiveness,  however,  provides  a  useful  set  of  standards  against 
which  to  measure  the  response  to  the  1998  hurricanes  as  well  as  future  DoD  operations. 
In  tabular  form,  as  illustrated  in  Table  III-l,  these  seven  MOEs  can  be  utilized  as  a  tool, 
not  only  for  post-event  evaluation,  but  also  to  guide  planners  of  future  U.S.  military 
disaster  relief  operations. 


3  Although  the  highest  priority  needs  of  disaster  victims  will  be  case  specific,  useful  guidance  on 
prioritizing  needs  and  focusing  on  disaster  victims  is  found  in  the  NGO-  and  lO-developed  document 
Humanitarian  Charier  and  Minimum  Standards  in  Disaster  Response.  The  value  of  this  document  is 
described  in  Finding  HO-1  in  Appendix  B. 
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Table  III-1.  MOEs  in  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  Operations 


Measure  of  Effectiveness 

Scale 

Were  the  disaster  relief  operations: 

Effective  - 

- Ineffective 

Based  on  sound  data  and  assessment? 

Yes - 

- tsio 

Defined  by  quantifiable  MOEs? 

Yes - 

- No 

Well  coordinated  with  other  responders? 

Yes - 

- No 

Timely,  based  on  needs  of  victims? 

Yes - 

- No 

Effective  in  meeting  victims’  priorities? 

Yes - 

- No 

Consistent  with  existing  doctrine? 

Yes - 

- No 

At  lowest  cost,  consistent  with  mission? 

Yes - 

- No 

Conducted  with  units  tailored  to 

Yes - 

- No 

mission? 

2.  Incorporating  quantiflable  measures  of  effectiveness  into  DoD  planning  and 
operations 

Quantifiable  MOEs  that  relate  mission  effectiveness  to  attainment  of  a  specific 
humanitarian  end  state  -  such  as  “potable  water  provided  for  50,000  victims  for  two 
weeks”  -  may  have  particular  utility  for  U.S.  military  planners  and  commanders  in  future 
foreign  disaster  operations,  based  on  this  study’s  analysis  of  Hurricane  Mitch.  The  scale 
and  breadth  of  that  crisis  created  a  virtually  endless  list  of  humanitarian  tasks,  and 
considerable  initial  uncertainty  over  which  agencies  would  be  responsible  for  which 
relief  missions.  Moreover,  as  DoD  planners  quickly  discovered,  the  overall  rehabilitation 
and  reconstruction  of  Central  America  was  to  be  a  process  measured,  not  in  months,  but 
in  years  if  not  decades,  and  U.S.  military  forces  tasked  with  the  national  defense  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  stay  on  station  for  much  of  that  recovery  period.  Similar 
conditions  are  likely  to  prevail  in  future  large-scale,  rapid-onset  natural  disasters.  Under 
those  conditions,  more  widespread  use  of  quantifiable  MOEs  in  planning  and  conducting 
operations  may  assist  in  defining  mission  success  and  in  fixing  the  mission  end  state. 


^  This  point  is  reiterated  in  draft  Joint  Pub  3-07.6,  Joint  Tactics,  Techniques,  and  Procedures  for 
Foreign  Humanitarian  Assistance.  In  that  publication,  the  Joint  Staff  notes  that  “Accurate  and 
effective  MOE  contribute  to  mission  effectiveness  in  many  ways.  They  help  identify  effective 
strategies  and  tactics  and  points  at  which  to  shift  resources,  transition  to  different  phases,  or  alter  or 
terminate  the  mission.  MOE  assist  the  commander  in  determining  when  the  situation  has  been 
returned  to  pre-disaster  conditions”  (Ref  62). 
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CINCSO  and  other  DoD  leaders  ereatively  managed  the  extent  and  duration  of  the 
U.S.  military  involvement  in  Hurricane  Mitch  by  (1)  assisting  USG  interagency  planners 
to  define  mission  phases,  and  by  (2)  dovetailing  DoD  rehabilitation  operations  with  the 
ongoing  New  Horizons  exercises.  CINCSO’s  operations  order  also  usefully  defined 
transition  factors  for  the  return  of  the  AOR  from  JTF  Aguila  to  JTF  Bravo,  including 
such  criteria  as  “conditions  set  for  critical  life  support  requirements  (food/water 
distribution,  sanitation,  emergency  medical,  etc.)  to  be  contracted  or  assumed  by  host 
nation  or  civilian  agencies.”  Such  transition  factors  helped  shape  the  operational  end  state 
and,  consequently,  the  end  date  for  DoD  operations.  Nonetheless,  the  Mitch  response 
was  costly  for  DoD  in  terms  of  resources  drained  from  other  accounts  and  other 
priorities,  and  the  relief  effort  substantially  occupied  the  staff  resources  of  a  geographic 
combatant  command  for  several  months.  If  available  DoD  budgetary  resources  for 
humanitarian  assistance  activities  had  not,  in  effect,  been  exhausted  by  the  Central 
American  relief  operations,  it  is  not  clear  whether  U.S.  military  forces  would  have  been 
withdrawn  by  February  1999. 

When  U.S.  military  forces  are  engaged  in  large-scale  foreign  disaster  assistance 
operations  that  are  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  definition  by  DoD  planners  of 
quantifiable  MOEs  for  operations  by  U.S.  forces  might  be  appropriate.  Standard  MOEs 
for  food,  water,  health,  shelter,  care  of  displaced  persons,  and  similar  categories  of 
assistance  are  available  through  publications  such  as  OEDA’s  Field  Operations  Guide 
(Ref  26)  and  through  consultations  with  civilian  organizations  such  as  PAHO. 
Discussions  with  host  nation  ministries  with  technical  expertise,  such  as  ministries  of 
health,  public  welfare,  and  public  works,  are  another  source  of  disaster  response  MOEs, 
especially  those  related  to  when  conditions  of  normalcy  have  returned.  One  set  of 
bindings  and  Recommendations  developed  for  this  study  explicitly  suggests  broader  use 
of  such  MOEs.  [See  binding  DP-2:  Better  use  can  be  made  of  disaster  relief  “measures 
of  effectiveness”  (MOEs)  -  especially  quantifiable  MOEs  -  for  mission  and 
redeployment  planning.^ 

B,  OVERVIEW  OF  MAJOR  ISSUES 

In  addition  to  providing  specific  suggestions  for  improvement,  certain  recurring 
themes  in  the  69  Findings  and  162  Recommendations  resulting  from  this  study  suggest 
that  there  are  higher  order  policy  issues  or  cross-cutting  themes  DoD  faces  in  the  arena  of 
foreign  disaster  response  that  merit  attention  from  senior  policymakers.  U.S.  military 
commanders  and  DoD  officials  can  and  should  draw  on  the  specific  recommendations  of 
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this  study  to  improve  performance  in  specific  disaster  response  operations.  But,  in  order 
to  attain  optimal  DoD  performance  in  such  operations,  and  especially  in  order  to 
overcome  command.  Service,  and  institutional  boundaries  that  can  hamper  reform,  senior 
policymakers  must  address  certain  overarching  policy  questions  that  systemically 
constrain  the  U.S.  military’s  disaster  response  performance.  Five  of  these  higher  order 
policy  issues  are: 

1.  The  USG  interagency  response  system  for  large-scale  foreign  disasters, 
within  which  DoD  relief  operations  are  embedded,  is  fundamentally 
flawed.  The  USG  foreign  disaster  response  system  requires  fundamental 
reform,  for  which  the  domestic  Federal  Response  Plan  provides  a  useful 
model. 5 

2.  Modest,  well-designed  investments  in  force  management  prior  to  a 
disaster  declaration  can  substantially  improve  readiness  and  rapidity  of 
response. 

3.  The  process  of  translating  humanitarian  needs  encountered  during 
disasters  into  U.S.  military  forces  and  capabilities  to  meet  those  needs  can 
be  improved. 

4.  DoD's  coordination  with  multiple  responding  entities  can  and  should  be 
substantially  improved,  both  in  the  U.S.  military's  overall  approach  to 
disaster  response  operations  and,  specifically,  at  the  scene  of  a  foreign 
disaster. 

5.  Effective,  timely  response  to  large-scale,  rapid-onset  disasters  demands 
more  reliable  funding  mechanisms,  within  DoD  and  within  the  USG 
interagency  system. 


^  This  policy  issue  focuses  on  improving  foreign  disaster  operations  within  the  USG.  However,  it  is  not 
the  intent  of  this  study  to  suggest  that  the  USG,  even  with  its  substantial  civilian  and  military  relief 
delivery  capabilities,  should  adopt  a  "go  it  alone"  approach  to  natural  disaster  response  operations 
overseas,  or  even  that  the  USG  should  take  the  lead  in  such  operations.  Numerous  assets  and  highly 
skilled  response  personnel  are  available  from  the  UN  system,  lOs,  NGOs,  and  other  donor  nations, 
among  other  international  resources.  Ensuring  that  these  international  assets  are  engaged  in  the 
response  to  major  disasters,  for  the  benefit  of  disaster  victims  and  so  that  U.S.  taxpayers  do  not  provide 
a  disproportionate  share  of  relief  costs,  makes  sense.  Optimally,  the  USG  response  to  a  natural  disaster 
abroad  should  be  a  part  of  a  coordinated  international  effort  led  by  the  appropriate  UN,  regional,  or 
other  disaster  team.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  this  study  that  substantial  coordination  issues  remain  to  be 
addressed  within  the  USG  to  provide  quicker,  more  effective,  more  economical  relief  when  foreign 
disasters  strike.  Ultimately,  however,  the  integrated  USG  disaster  response  effort  should  be  but  a 
component  of  a  coordinated  international  operation. 
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Underlying  the  following  presentation  of  the  five  major  poliey  issues  are  four 
assumptions  that  flow  from  the  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch  experience  about  the 
future  of  DoD  foreign  disaster  response  missions.  First,  this  study  assumes  that  foreign 
disaster  relief  missions  will  continue,  and  may  increase  in  frequency,  as  global  population 
growth  puts  more  individuals  at  risk  of  encountering  damaging  natural  phenomena. 
Second,  DoD’s  performance  in  assigning  military  assets  to  civilian  disaster  response  has 
been  adequate,  but  can  be  substantially  improved.  Third,  DoD  is  unlikely  to  receive 
substantial  additional  assets  to  manage  foreign  disaster  relief  missions,  so  performance 
improvements  must  be  achieved  through  enhanced  management  of  existing  assets. 
Fourth,  DoD  should  continue  to  play  a  substantial  supporting  role  within  the  USG,  rather 
than  assuming  a  leadership  role,  in  the  response  to  foreign  natural  disasters,  so  that 
improved  U.S.  military  performance  relies  in  part  on  reform  within  the  USG  interagency 
process. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  of  each  major  policy  issue,  a  list  is  provided  of 
specific  Findings,  and  the  codes  for  suggested  Recommendations,  so  that  readers  can 
locate  relevant  Findings  and  Recommendations  in  Appendix  B.  Findings  and 
Recommendations  so  noted  are  those  relevant  to  and  indicative  of  the  major  policy  issue 
identified.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  of  major  policy  issues,  a  list  of  those 
Findings  not  associated  with  the  five  major  policy  issues  is  also  presented. 

1.  The  USG  interagency  response  system  for  large-scale  foreign  disasters,  within 
which  DoD  relief  operations  are  embedded,  is  fundamentally  flawed.  The  USG 
foreign  disaster  response  system  requires  fundamental  reform,  for  which  the 
domestic  Federal  Response  Plan  provides  a  useful  model. 

If  there  is  a  single  consensus  finding  supported  by  the  many  analyses  and 
interviews  compiled  for  this  study,  it  is  that  the  USG  system  for  managing  large-scale, 
rapid-onset  foreign  disasters  -  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  characterized  as  a  “system”  -  is 
seriously  inadequate.  Virtually  every  source  examined  or  interviewed  for  this  study  cited 
the  need  for  better  interagency  coordination,  and  provided  examples  of  how  weak  USG 
coordination  affected  the  timeliness  or  effectiveness  of  Hurricane  Mitch  relief  operations. 
The  current  USG  interagency  disaster  response  process  is  characterized  by  informality, 
absence  of  formal  doctrine,  uncertain  leadership  or  direction,  lack  of  serious  contingency 
planning,  and  unclear  reporting  relationships.  In  short,  virtually  all  the  elements  that 
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should  characterize  an  efficient  emergency  response  system  are  missing.^  This  study’s 
Findings  indieate  that  flawed  interagency  management  processes  delayed  and 
complicated  the  Hurricane  Miteh  response,  and  placed  unwarranted  demands  on  DoD’s 
planning  and  management  capacity.^ 

The  interagency  disaster  response  system  has  two  core  problems:  first,  there  is, 
no  single  point  of  coordination  and  leadership  in  planning  for  and  management  of  crises, 
and  second,  there  is  no  clear  template  establishing  interagency  process  during  a  crisis.  At 
least  in  theory,  the  single  point  of  coordination  issue  should  have  been  addressed  through 
the  combination  of  an  existing  humanitarian  assistance  statute  and  subsequent 
designation  of  an  interagency  coordinator.  The  nation’s  foreign  assistance  law* 
authorizes  the  President  “to  appoint  a  Speeial  Coordinator  for  International  Disaster 
Assistance....”  As  noted  above,  through  a  1993  memorandum  from  the  National  Security 
Advisor  to  heads  of  executive  braneh  departments  and  agencies,  the  USAID 
Administrator  was  designated  to  be  that  Coordinator.  The  1993  memorandum  reads  in 
part:  “As  Special  Coordinator,  the  Administrator  will  be  responsible  for  promoting 
maximum  effectiveness  and  coordination  in  responses  to  foreign  disasters  by  United 
States  agencies  and  between  the  United  States  and  other  donors.  These  responsibilities 
include  the  formulation  and  updating  of  contingency  plans  for  providing  disaster  relief.” 

In  reality,  neither  the  USAID  Administrator  nor  USAID’s  subordinate  disaster 
relief  organization,  OFDA,  has  the  stature  or  authority  within  the  USG  interagency 
process  to  compel  coordination  among  more  powerful  departments  and  other  entities.  In 
many  smaller-scale  disasters,  especially  those  remote  from  U.S.  political,  economic  or 
media  interest,  a  measured  USG  response  is  managed  quite  effectively  by  OFDA  and 
interagency  partners.  In  a  large  storm  like  Mitch,  however,  or  in  other  erises 


^  FEMA  states  that  a  multiagency  operational  structure  should  be  based  on  the  principles  of  the  Incident 
Command  System  (ICS),  developed  by  the  fire  and  rescue  community.  The  elements  of  such  a  system 
-  most  of  which  are  absent  from  the  USG  foreign  disaster  process  -  are:  (1)  use  of  common 
terminology;  (2)  modular  organization;  (3)  integrated  communications;  (4)  unified  command  structure; 
(5)  action  planning;  (6)  manageable  span-of-control;  (7)  pre-designated  facilities;  and  (8) 
comprehensive  resource  management  (Ref  19). 

^  The  analysis  contained  in  this  section  refers  to  the  USG  management  of  large-scale  disasters.  The 
great  majority  of  USG  responses  to  foreign  natural  disasters  are  relatively  small-scale  and  are  managed 
well  under  the  existing  system,  headed  by  the  Office  of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance.  For 
example,  in  1998  OFDA  reported  that,  of  67  foreign  natural  disasters  (including  epidemics  and 
droughts)  declared  by  U.S.  ambassadors,  fewer  than  20  generated  a  USG  response  exceeding  $500,000 
in  value. 

*  Section  493  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  22  U.S.C.  2292b. 
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characterized  by  intense  public,  media,  and  governmental  interest,  the  current  weak 
coordination  mechanisms  are  overwhelmed.  Attempts  to  develop  workarounds,  like  the 
NSC  Task  Force  on  Hurricane  Mitch,  provide  useful  venues  for  information  exchange 
and  tasking,  but  do  not  develop  smoothly  functioning  planning  or  operational 
coordination  cells. 

Systems  to  harness  the  USG  interagency  process  to  disaster  response  tasks  in  a 
coordinated  fashion  run  afoul  of  fundamental  structural  issues  within  the  USG  federal 
architecture,  as  displayed  in  Figure  III-l.  This  figure  illustrates  how  three  separate  chains 
of  command  -  DoD,  DoS,  and  USAID  -  each  with  its  own  representation  within  the 
region  (SOUTHCOM,  Embassies,  OFDA  regional  staff,  respectively)  -  directly  engaged 
in  foreign  disaster  response  operations  to  a  degree.  For  disasters  that  affect  both  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  USG  chains  of  command  are  expanded  to  four,  with 
the  addition  of  FEMA,  as  illustrated  in  Eigure  III-2. 

Each  of  DoD’s  four  geographic  combatant  commands,  for  example,  mentions 
humanitarian  and  disaster  assistance  in  the  command’s  strategy  or  mission  documents 
(Refs.  55-58).  The  U.S.  Ambassador  in  a  disaster-stricken  country,  as  the  President’s 
representative  in  that  country  and  head  of  the  USG  country  team,  naturally  feels  a 
responsibility  to  put  his  or  her  imprint  on  significant  bilateral  activities  like  disaster 
operations.  USAID/OEDA  personnel,  drawing  on  the  coordination  authority  granted  to 
their  Administrator,  and  armed  with  budgetary  resources  provided  under  the  International 
Disaster  Assistance  (IDA)  account,  believe  they  have  an  important  management  role  in 
disaster  response,  as  well.  The  upshot  of  these  divergent  perspectives  and  management 
structures  is  uncertain  USG  leadership  or  coordination  during  major,  rapid-onset 
disasters,  both  in  Washington  and  in  the  affected  nation  or  region. 

A  second  factor  that  further  weakens  USG  coordination  is  the  absence  of  a  clear 
template  governing  interagency  process  during  a  crisis.  That  is  to  say,  no  USG-wide  plan 
or  doctrine  currently  exists  to  guide  interagency  actors  on  how  they  should  proceed  to 
accomplish  fundamental  disaster  response  tasks  like  assessment,  reporting,  priority 
setting,  requests  for  assistance,  establishment  of  a  eoordination  center  in  Washington, 
establishment  of  a  coordination  center  in  the  affected  country,  or  dozens  of  other  critical 
tasks.  Eor  example,  in  the  essential  process  of  damage  assessment,  no  current  statute, 
regulation,  doctrine,  memorandum  of  agreement,  policy  paper,  or  guidebook  provides 
definitive  interagency  guidance  to  USG  civilian  and  military  personnel  on  how  many 
USG  assessment  teams  will  be  dispatched  to  the  crisis  area  or  who  will  dispatch  them;  on 
how  long  they  should  stay  or  with  whom  they  should  meet;  on  how  Washington-based 
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assessment  teams  should  interact  with  the  U.S.  Ambassador;  on  whether  DoD  and 
civilian  agencies  should  send  joint  teams;  on  how  assessment  data  will  be  transmitted  to 
Washington  or  who  will  review  it;  on  how  assessment  data  will  be  reconciled  with  non- 
USG  sources;  or  on  the  process  for  translating  assessment  data  to  relief  priorities.  The 
uncertainty  over  how  to  manage  the  USG  assessment  process  is  mirrored  manyfold  in 
other  steps  of  the  disaster  response  process.  When  this  unclear  process  is  combined  with 
the  uncertain  leadership  noted  above  and  the  exigencies  of  large-scale,  rapid-onset  natural 
disasters,  deterioration  in  the  quality  and  timeliness  of  the  disaster  response  is  almost 
guaranteed. 
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National  Security  Council/Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Central  American  Task  Force 
Counselor,  DoS 

DoS  &  USAID  Working  Groups  -  =  Command,  Control,  Directive  Authority,  etc. 

DoD  Hurricane  Mitch  Task  Force  .  =  Coordination 

Latin  America  and  Caribbean  Bureau,  USAID  _  =  Country  Team 

Bureau  for  Humanitarian  Response,  USAID 


N1  Co-chaired  by  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  Staff  &  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB).  Members:  Department  of  State  (DoS), 

Department  of  Defense  (DoD),  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  (OFDA),  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS),  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USAID),  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA),  Office  of  the  Vice  President  (OVP),  U.S.  Information 
Agency  (USIA),  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS),  Department  of  Transportation  (DOT),  Export  Import  Bank  (Exim),  Department  of  the  Treasury 
(DoTr),  National  Economic  Council  (NEC),  Peace  Corps,  Department  of  Justice  (DoJ),  Department  of  Energy  (DoE),  Department  of 
Commerce  (DoC),  others. 

N2  Chaired  by  SOLIC/PKHA.  Members:  (from  OSD)  Personnel  &  Readiness  (P&R),  Forces  &  Requirements  (F&R),  Reserve  Affairs  (RA), 
Comptroller,  Office  of  General  Council  (OGC),  Public  Affairs  (PA);  SECARMY,  J3,  J4,  Defense  Security  Coordination  Agency  (DSCA) 

N3  Chaired  by  State  Counselor.  Members:  many  DoS  bureaus  and  offices,  also  USAID,  USIA,  DoD,  0MB,  Commerce,  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD),  U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS),  NSC,  Treasury,  INS,  and  others. 

N4  Chaired  by  USAID  (LAC  &  BHR).  Members:  DoD,  DoS,  DoT,  Army  Civil  Works,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (COE),  Inter-American 

Development  Bank  (lADB),  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation  (OPIC),  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA),  World  Bank,  Peace 
Corps,  0MB,  CIA,  DoE,  Department  of  the  Interior  (Dol),  White  House,  Department  of  Housing  &  Urban  Development  (HUD),  Small  Business 
Administration  (SBA),  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA),  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS),  General 
Services  Administration  (GSA),  Office  of  Personnel  Management  (0PM),  Department  of  Labor  (DoL),  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA), 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA),  Department  of  Education  (DoEd),  and  Veterans  Administration  (VA). 

N5  Secretary  of  Army  Caldera  was  designated  as  Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Hurricane  Mitch  response. 

N6  Includes  U.S.  TRANSCOM,  ACOM,  National  Guard,  others. 


Figure  III-1.  USG  Organization  for  Hurricane  Mitch 
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Republic,  Haiti,  Eastern  Caribbean  Islands).  Dual  shading  represents  dual  response. 
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=  U.S.  Transportation  Command 

Figure  III-2.  USG  Organization  for  Hurricane  Georges 

The  major  flaws  in  the  USG  foreign  disaster  management  system  eannot  be 
solved  by  DoD  alone.  However,  DoD  polieymakers  and  eommanders  may  be  uniquely 
qualified  to  recognize  the  enhancements  that  could  be  made  in  interagency  command  and 
control  arrangements  and  doctrine,  and  DoD  support  would  be  essential  to  reform  the 
system.  It  was  precisely  the  major  organizational  gaps  outlined  in  this  section  that 
impelled  DoD  to  engage  in  disaster  response  planning,  and  that  generated  increased 
interagency  pressure  on  DoD  to  expend  funds  and  deploy  substantial  troop  contingents  to 
Central  America.  Clearly,  there  is  no  guarantee  that,  with  improvements  in  interagency 
coordination,  a  decrease  in  DoD  involvement  in  foreign  natural  disasters  would  be 
forthcoming,  nor  is  such  a  decrease  necessarily  desirable.  But  DoD  and  all  interagency 
actors,  not  to  mention  disaster  victims  themselves,  would  benefit  from  a  streamlined  USG 
response  system. 
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Findings  and  Recommendations  related  to  interagency  operations  include: 

.  Finding  AI-1:  “DoD,  other  USG  agencies,  and  many  other  sources  each 
generated  damage  and  needs  assessments  following  Hurricane  Mitch.  It  was 
often  unclear  which  of  these  assessments  was  authoritative,  or  how  the 
assessments  related  to  each  other.”  [Recommendations  AI-1-1,  AI-1 -2] 

.  Finding  CC-4:  “A  critical  element  of  responding  to  foreign  rapid-onset 
disasters  is  shortening  the  time  required  to  respond.  This  includes  estimating 
the  consequences  of  the  disaster,  determining  the  USG  response,  identifying 
the  USG  capabilities  that  are  needed  for  the  response  (civilian  or  military), 
and  then  delivering  the  capabilities  to  the  affected  area.  Combining  these 
functions  in  a  single  action  center  would  facilitate  rapid  USG  and  DoD 
response  to  foreign  HA/DR  operations.”  [Recommendations  CC-4-1,  CC-4-2] 

.  Finding  CI-1:  “Prior  to  and  during  the  Hurricane  Mitch  disaster,  the 
placement  of  DoD  liaison  officers  (LNOs)  at  key  USG  civilian  agencies,  as 
well  as  the  placement  of  civilian  agency  LNOs  at  key  DoD  C2  nodes,  paid 
high  dividends.”  [Recommendation  CI-1-1] 

.  Finding  CI-2:  “Hurricane  Mitch  illustrated  that  the  USG  interagency  system 
lacks  sufficient  contingency  planning  or  operational  planning  capacity  for 
large-scale,  rapid-onset  natural  disasters,  especially  those  affecting  more  than 
one  nation.”  [Recommendation  CI-2-1] 

.  Finding  CI-3:  “Command  and  control  of  USG  international  disaster  assistance 
is  diffuse.  There  is  no  single  point  of  accountability  within  the  interagency 
system,  and  no  formal  doctrine  governs  the  USG  response  to  foreign  disasters. 
During  the  Hurricane  Mitch  response,  the  absence  of  a  management  focal 
point  and  clear  interagency  doctrine  hampered  interagency  coordination,  and 
delayed  effective  response.”  [Recommendations  CI-3-1,  CI-3-2,  CI-3-3] 

.  Finding  CI-4:  “Preparing  a  list  of  disaster-prone  countries,  based  on  input 
from  all  USG  agencies  active  in  disaster  response,  would  facilitate 
contingency  planning,  preparedness,  and  training,  and  help  establish  a  higher 
priority  for  those  nations  for  accessing  information  and  intelligence  sources.” 
[Recommendation  CI-4-1] 

.  Finding  LS-6:  “Logistics  support  during  the  Hurricane  Mitch  response  would 
have  been  more  effective  if  DoD  and  USG  interagency  partners  had 
collaborated  in  two  areas:  (1)  better  coordination  in  contracting  and 
procurement  of  logistics  goods  and  services,  and  (2)  better  information 
exchange  between  supporting  combatant  commands  and  supported  civilian 
response  agencies.  Collaboration  in  these  two  areas  for  future  disaster 
response  operations  will  result  in  more  effective  support.”  [Recommendations 
LS-6-l,LS-6-2] 
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.  Finding  OT-1:  “DoD-sponsored  disaster  response  exercises  that  involved  host 
nation,  NGO,  IGO,  10  and  USG  participants  significantly  helped  prepare 
disaster  responders  for  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch.  Future  exercises  can 
be  enhanced  by  (1)  addressal  of  financing  issues;  (2)  greater  participation  by 
forward-deployed  DoD  units  and  personnel;  (3)  more  participation  by  NGOs, 
IGOs,  and  lOs;  and,  (4)  Country  Team  and  Washington  interagency 
representation  in  the  exercises.”  [Recommendation  OT-1-1] 

.  Finding  PA-1:  “Public  affairs  (PA),  especially  PA  targeted  to  host  nation 
populations,  could  have  been  better  managed  by  DoD  and  the  USG  in  general 
during  the  response  to  Hurricane  Mitch.  Improvements  in  interagency 
doctrine,  planning,  staffing,  and  coordination  are  required  to  improve  PA 
output  during  future  large-scale  foreign  disasters.”  [Recommendations  PA-1- 
1,  PA-1-2,  PA-1-3] 

.  Finding  PA-3:  “During  the  Hurricane  Mitch  response,  many  organizations 
sought  to  use  the  Denton  Program  to  transport  donated  supplies  to  Central 
America.  This  caused  numerous  problems,  as  the  Denton  Program  is  not 
designed  to  operate  efficiently  during  a  rapid-onset  disaster.” 

[Recommendations  PA-3-1,  PA-3-3,  PA-3-4] 

2.  Modest,  well-designed  investments  in  force  management  prior  to  a  disaster 
declaration  can  substantially  improve  DoD  readiness  and  rapidity  of  response. 

This  study  agrees  with  the  conclusions  of  many  participants  in  Hurricane  Georges 
and  Mitch  operations  that  the  DoD  responses  could  have  been  more  rapid,  and  that 
deployed  commands  and  units  could  have  been  better  prepared  for  their  assigned 
missions.  There  is  a  divergence  of  opinion,  however,  on  how  to  achieve  improvements. 

A  number  of  sources,  civilian  and  military,  interviewed  for  this  study  argued  that 
DoD  should  restructure  U.S.  military  forces  to  create  specialized  units  for  disaster  relief 
or  other  humanitarian  operations.  These  individuals  based  their  belief  on  the  argument 
that  U.S.  forces  are  not  appropriately  trained  or  configured  for  humanitarian  response, 
that  generalized  HA/DR  training  in  service  and  joint  schools  will  never  reach  a  critical 
mass  of  commanders,  and  that  the  solution  must  be  found  in  changes  to  force  structure. 

Another  body  of  interviewees  contended  that  currently  configured  forces,  if 
trained  and  exercised  in  humanitarian  operations,  could  conduct  these  operations 
successfully.  This  school  raised  concerns  that  any  plan  to  create  specialized 
humanitarian  units  would,  in  a  resource-constrained  budgetary  environment,  degrade 
DoD’s  warfighting  capability.  More  generally,  this  group  of  individuals  contended  that 
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creating  specialized  cadres  for  service  only  in  operations  other  than  war  risked 
atomization,  or  excessive  specialization,  within  the  U.S.  military. 

The  Findings  and  Recommendations  contained  in  this  study,  while  taking  into 
account  the  significant  arguments  advanced  by  both  proponents  and  opponents  of 
specialized  humanitarian  units,  suggest  a  “third  way,”  or  middle  ground,  to  enhance  DoD 
performance  during  disaster  relief  operations:  discrete  improvements  in  force 
management.  The  thrust  of  this  study’s  Findings  and  Recommendations  related  to  DoD 
forces  is  the  conclusion  that  an  integrated  series  of  force  management  enhancements, 
many  of  which  are  in  themselves  relatively  modest,  can  produce  a  significant 
improvement  in  DoD’s  capability  to  conduct  foreign  disaster  relief  operations.  The 
major  issue  for  DoD  policymakers  is  how  to  impel  the  recommended  series  of  alterations 
in  force  management  -  which  consists  of  training,  personnel  management,  unit 
assignments,  and  other  changes  -  given  the  dispersion  of  responsibility  among  Services, 
commands,  and  schools  for  these  recommended  reforms. 

In  their  most  distilled  form,  the  Findings  and  Recommendations  regarding  force 
management  argue  that  DoD  can  and  should  provide,  at  the  disaster  scene,  commanders 
and  staffs  more  familiar  with  disaster  missions  and  units  more  capable  in  humanitarian 
operations,  and  that  these  outcomes  should  be  doable  and  affordable.  This  study’s 
analyses  of  Hurricane  Georges,  and  especially  of  Hurricane  Mitch,  suggest  key  points  in 
the  process  of  planning  and  conducting  a  disaster  relief  operation  where  modest 
management  changes  would  have  significantly  altered  the  performance  of  U.S.  military 
units.  For  example,  geographic  combatant  commands  have  relied  heavily  on  the  JTF 
structure  for  the  management  of  contingency  operations  like  disaster  response,  and  this 
mechanism  was  selected  by  CINCSO  to  manage  both  Georges  and  Mitch.  As  the 
selection  and  assignment  processes  operated  in  1998  and  currently  operate,  both  JTF 
commanders  (CJTF  Full  Provider  and  CJTF  Aguila)  were  pulled  from  assignments  only 
tangentially  related  to  disaster  response,  given  a  few  days  of  hurried  briefings,  and 
dispatched  on  very  short  notice  to  manage  complex  political/military/humanitarian 
operations  in  the  middle  of  a  crisis. ^  Under  current  operating  procedures,  future  JTF 
commanders,  replicating  the  experience  of  Commander  JTF  Aguila,  will  be  meeting  their 
staffs  for  the  first  time  as  they  arrive  at  the  scene  of  destruction,  since  JTF  headquarters 


^  This  analysis  is  not  intended  as  a  critique  of  the  individual  commanders.  On  the  contrary,  under  the 
circumstances,  they  appear  to  have  performed  in  an  exemplary  fashion,  despite  the  problematic 
systems  that  determined  how  they  were  selected  for  their  assignment  and  how  much  preparation  they 
would  receive. 
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staffs  are  routinely  selected  from  units  other  than  the  commander’s.  Under  current 
methods  of  selecting  JTF  staffs,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  contributing  command  will 
have  any  particular  knowledge  about  or  awareness  of  disaster  relief  operations, 

An  example  of  a  force  management  reform,  of  the  type  offered  by  this  study, 
would  be  to  apply  a  version  of  the  FEMA  model  of  disaster  management  to  the  selection 
of  JTF  commanders.  Recognizing  that  FEMA,  like  DoD,  will  have  to  manage  a  certain 
number  of  crises  in  a  given  year,  that  agency  pre-designates  a  cadre  of  15-20  senior 
federal  employees  who  are  slated  to  serve  as  Eederal  Coordinating  Officers  (ECOs)  -  the 
senior  civilian  federal  manager  at  the  disaster  scene  within  the  United  States.  ECOs  train 
rigorously  in  the  field  of  disaster  management,  and  spend  time  engaged  in  liaison 
activities  with  civilian  and  military  counterparts  in  regions  where  they  are  likely  to  serve 
(Ref  68).  Applying  this  concept  to  DoD  operations,  one  approach  would  be  to  pre¬ 
designate,  either  on  a  regional  or  global  basis,  a  small  group  of  senior  officers  eligible  to 
command  a  JTE,  for  a  period  of  standby  assignment  while  fulfilling  their  primary  duty 
assignment.  This  cadre  would  receive  intensive  training  in  the  management  of 
contingency  operations,  interact  with  likely  civilian  partners  (within  and  outside  the 
USG),  and  devote  time  to  the  liaison  activities  at  potential  disaster  sites  to  which  they 
might  be  deployed.  The  expected  outcome  of  such  an  investment  would  be  the 
deployment  of  highly  trained  JTE  commanders  capable  of  hitting  the  ground  running  to 
manage  DoD  disaster  relief  operations. 

Recognizing  that  creation  of  JTEs  and  the  assignment  to  these  commands  of 
primary  HA/DR  responsibility  will  likely  be  the  HA/DR  management  model  of  choice, 
force  management  reforms  to  enhance  foreign  disaster  relief  operations  are  attainable  in 
four  categories  related  to  JTEs: 

.  Pre-designate  HA/DR  JTFs:  Eor  a  specified  period  of  assignment 
geographical  combatant  commands  could  (1)  configure  and  train  standby  JTEs 
from  assigned  forces,  or  (2)  pre-select  and  pre-train  selected  combat  support 
and  service  support  task  units  and  headquarters  (e.g.,  corps  support  groups, 
force  service  support  groups,  engineer  brigades,  or  similar  commands)  to 
serve  as  the  JTE.n 


In  the  cases  examined  for  this  study,  in  the  SOUTHCOM  AOR,  the  geographic  combatant  commander 
had  limited  forces  from  which  to  draw  a  standby  JTF  organization.  It  is  recognized  that  some 
geographic  combatant  commands,  with  more  assigned  forces,  have  formed  standby  JTFs  designated 
for  HA/DR  missions. 

Yet  another  approach  to  managing  the  force  to  enhance  foreign  disaster  response  operations  would  be 
to  examine  the  current  parameters  of  Joint  Forces  Command's  Joint  Task  Force  Civil  Support. 
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.  Pre-designate  JTF  Commanders:  For  a  specified  period  of  time,  a  pool  of 
standby  potential  JTF  commanders  could  be  designated,  either  within 
geographic  combatant  commands  or  centrally  for  assignment  to  geographic 
commands  requiring  augmentation.  These  pre-designated  commanders  would 
undergo  annual  training  comparable  to  that  provided  to  the  FCO  and  DCO  for 
domestic  HA/DR  operations. 

.  Pre-designate  JTF  Headquarters:  Establish  one  or  more  standby  JTF 
headquarters  in  JFCOM,  composed  of  civilian  and  military  personnel 
specially  trained  in  HA/DR  assessment  and  other  skills.  Conceptually  akin  to 
the  headquarters  of  a  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  (MEU),  such  a  standing 
headquarters  would  augment  the  JTE  created  by  the  geographical  combatant 
command  with  special  skills  not  normally  available  -  in  effect  a  strategic 
DJTEAC  for  HA/DR  operations. 

.  Pre-designate  Task  Units  for  HA/DR  Missions:  Eor  a  specified  period  of 
time,  pre-designate  Active  Component  units  with  capabilities  likely  to  be 
required  for  HA/DR  operations  from  across  the  Services,  with  mission- 
essential  task  lists  (METE)  altered  to  fit  the  likely  HA/DR  tasking. 

Table  III-2  illustrates  a  series  of  these  types  of  force  management  options,  and 
others  that  might  be  accomplished  within  the  authority  of  geographic  combatant 
commanders.  The  left  column  in  Table  III-2  describes  events  as  they  actually  occurred 
prior  to  or  during  Hurricane  Mitch  operations;  the  right  column  suggests  a  relatively 
modest  force  management  reform  that  could  have  improved  DoD’s  performance. 

In  short,  lessons  identified  during  Hurricane  Georges  and  Hurricane  Mitch 
suggest  that  force  management  for  disaster  response  and  other  humanitarian  operations 
can  improve  the  management  of  DoD  relief  missions  without  major  additions  to  force 
structure. 


Although  JTF  Civil  Support  now  focuses  solely  on  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  its  role  might  theoretically  be  expanded  in  the  future  so  that  this 
standing  JTF  would  serve  as  the  locus  for  planning  and  stand-by  forces  for  overseas  natural  disasters, 
as  well. 
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Table  III-2.  Indicative  Force  Management  for  Enhanced  Relief  Operations 


CIRCUMSTANCES  DURING  HURRICANE 
MITCH 

POSSIBLE  ENHANCEMENT 

JTF  commander,  although  highly  qualified  and 
motivated,  had  limited  background  in  natural 
disaster  relief  operations  and  virtually  no  time 
to  prepare  for  deployment 

Create  annual  standby  cadre  of  candidate  JTF 
commanders  for  deployment  to  humanitarian 
operations;  provide  specialized  training  and 
orientation 

SOUTHCOM  DJTFAC,  although  it  deployed 
rapidly  and  was  useful  to  the  Commander  JTF, 
lacked  familiarity  with  disaster  operations. 

Provide  humanitarian  operations  cell  in  each 
geographic  combatant  command  DJTFAC, 
with  skills  in  damage  assessment,  liaison  with 
civilian  humanitarian  agencies,  and  other 
disaster  response  skills 

JTF  headquarters  component  deployed  with 
little  warning  and  limited  familiarity  with  relief 
operations 

Designate  annually  several  units  per 
geographic  combatant  command  to  provide 
headquarters  elements  for  JTFs  deploying  for 
humanitarian  operations  that  year;  provide 
such  units  with  specialized  training  and 
orientation;  ensure  that  the  unit  METLs  include 
HA/DR  tasks 

Delays  in  locating  and  deploying  JTF  task 
units,  primarily  from  CONUS;  problems  linking 
these  units  to  available  transport 

Refine  advance  planning  to  pre-identify  units 
with  capabilities  most  likely  to  be  deployed, 
such  as  aviation  units,  and  generically  to  build 
TPFDDs  for  these  units;  for  high-probability 
disaster  operations,  like  Caribbean  hurricanes, 
pre-identify  and  pre-position  equipment  at 
suitable  locations 

Military  Groups  (MILGPs)  and  Defense 

Attaches  (DATTs)  in  affected  nations  engaged 
quickly  and  professionally  in  HA/DR 
operations,  but  were  unfamiliar  with  these 
procedures  or  the  roles  of  their  civilian 
counterparts,  within  and  outside  the  USG 

Recognize  the  “first  responder”  role  of  SAOs 
and  DATTs.  Make  initial  HA/DR  a 
responsibility.  Provide  formal  training  and 
orientation. 

In  addition  to  Findings  and  Recommendations  related  to  JTF  configuration  and 
staffing,  other  force  management  improvements  can  be  made  in  the  areas  of  preparing 
forward-stationed  forces,  training,  personnel  support,  and  mobilization  of  Reserve 
Component  forces.  Findings  and  Recommendations  related  to  force  management  include: 

.  Finding  CC-1:  “Forward-stationed  U.S.  military  units,  elements,  and  facilities 
made  critical  contributions  to  the  timeliness  and  effectiveness  of  the  DoD 
responses  to  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch.”  [Recommendations  CC-1-1, 
CC-1-2,  CC-1-3,  CC-1-4] 

.  Finding  CC-2:  “Joint  Task  Forces  were  SOUTHCOM’s  command  and  control 
method  of  choice  to  respond  to  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch,  but  significant 
improvements  could  be  made  in  the  readiness  and  effectiveness  of  JTFs  as 
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disaster  response  organizations.”  [Reeommendations  CC-2-1,  CC-2-2,  CC-2- 

3] 

.  Finding  CC-3:  “The  SOUTHCOM  DJTFAC  deployed  to  faeilitate  the 
establishment  of  JTF  Aguila  headquarters  following  Hurrieane  Miteh,  but  it 
was  not  eonfigured  for  the  mission  it  was  assigned  and  laeked  essential 
eapabilities.”  [Reeommendation  CC-3-1] 

.  Finding  CC-5:  “Rapid  deployment  of  substantial  DoD  assets  from  outside  the 
theater,  immediately  after  a  major  foreign  disaster,  is  eneumbered  by 
numerous  proeedural  obstaeles.  Beeause  of  these  proeedures,  most  U.S. 
forees  that  served  in  the  Hurrieane  Miteh  disaster  response  arrived  weeks  after 
the  hurrieane  struek.”  [Reeommendations  CC-5-1,  CC-5-2] 

.  Finding  LS-1:  “Commanders,  headquarters  staffs,  and  JTF  task  units  were 
assembled  from  eombat  support  and  serviee  support  foree  elements  to  respond 
to  both  Hurrieanes  Georges  and  Miteh.  Pre-designation  of  these  elements, 
espeeially  the  eommanders  and  staffs,  would  enable  them  to  train  and  exereise 
for  these  missions.”  [Reeommendations  LS-1-1,  LS-1 -2] 

.  Finding  PS-1;  “During  the  Miteh  operations,  diffieulties  aoeompanied  the 
deeision  to  use  individual  augmentees,  as  well  as  the  proeess  of  loeating  and 
designating  them  for  deployment.  When  individuals  were  finally  deployed, 
there  was  no  joint  personnel  system  that  properly  traeked  individual 
deployments,  mission  status,  and  redeployment.”  [Reeommendations  PS-1-1, 
PS-1-2,  PS-1-3,  PS-1-4] 

.  Finding  RF-1:  “The  Hurrieane  Georges  and  Miteh  operations  reinforeed  the 
need  for  improving  the  timeliness,  adequaey,  and  effeetiveness  of  Reserve 
Component  voluntary  responses  to  unexpeeted  overseas  operations.” 
[Reeommendations  RF-1-1,  RF-1 -2] 

3,  The  process  of  translating  humanitarian  needs  encountered  during  disasters 
into  U.S,  military  forces  and  capabilities  to  meet  those  needs  can  he  improved. 

Once  the  scope  of  the  Hurricane  Mitch  damage  was  understood  and  the  decision 
had  been  made  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  USG  to  conduct  a  large-scale  relief  operation 
including  the  U.S.  military,  DoD  planners  and  their  civilian  colleagues  were  faced  with 
the  task  of  translating  humanitarian  needs  into  deployable  capabilities.  For  example, 
given  the  fact  that  safe  drinking  water  was  required  in  the  affected  region,  and  assuming  a 
tasking  to  DoD,  was  the  appropriate  response  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  military  to  send 
bottled  water  via  airlift,  to  deploy  epidemiologists  to  test  the  water,  to  provide  ROWPU 
teams  and  equipment,  to  send  engineers  to  dig  wells,  or  some  combination  of  these 
assets?  How  much  of  each  capability  should  have  been  deployed  and  how  should  the 
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assets  to  be  deployed  have  been  eonfigured?  Finally,  which  U.S.  military  units  had  the 
required  capabilities? 

Under  any  circumstances,  and  especially  in  the  sometimes  chaotic  aftermath  of 
major  disasters,  the  process  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  needs  of  a  Honduran  villager, 
for  example,  and  determining  whether  a  U.S.  military  asset  can  or  should  meet  those 
needs,  is  complex.  That  process  of  translating  assessment  data  into  DoD  capabilities  is 
composed  of  several  discrete  steps: 

.  The  conduct  of  the  needs  assessment 

.  A  determination  of  which  of  the  requirements  would  be  met  by  DOD  and 
which  by  others 

.  A  translation  of  the  requirements  levied  on  DoD  into  military  force 
capabilities  and  thence  into  forces 

.  Selection  of  which  units  or,  in  some  cases,  elements,  or  even  individuals,  that 
would  be  deployed  to  the  AO  to  meet  the  requirements 

.  Initiation  of  the  process  to  alert  and  prepare  the  military  capabilities  for 
deployment  and  the  mission,  and 

.  Movement  to  the  AO  and  to  the  specific  final  destinations  where  the 
capabilities  were  to  be  applied. 

U.S.  military  planners  at  supported,  supporting,  and  subordinate  commands,  and 
at  the  JTF  level,  expended  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  determine  accurately  the  humanitarian 
needs  in  the  affected  region,  and  to  express  those  requirements  in  terms  of  military 
capabilities  to  be  deployed,  with  some  success.  In  the  main,  however,  DoD  planners 
faced  a  gap  in  doctrine  and  tools  to  assist  their  planning  efforts,  relying  primarily  on 
individual  experience  and  the  application  of  combat  planning  tools  to  the  HA/DR 
environment  in  order  to  arrive  at  military  asset  requirements.  Although  joint  doctrine 
provides  a  great  deal  of  guidance  on  planning  processes  in  general,  and  substantial 
guidance  on  planning  factors  for  SSCs,  the  complex  and,  for  military  planners,  somewhat 
arcane  procedure  for  translating  civilian  humanitarian  needs  into  military  capabilities 
and,  ultimately,  units,  remains  understudied. 

In  a  disaster  response  environment  characterized  by  urgency  to  save  lives,  partial 
information,  multiple  responders,  and  political  pressure,  translating  needs  to  capabilities 
will  be  inherently  complicated.  The  issue  for  DoD  is  how  assets  can  be  more  effectively 
aligned  with  needs,  to  avoid  if  possible  circumstances  like  the  over  abundance  of 
unneeded  U.S.  military  engineering  equipment  that  arrived  on  Central  American  docks  in 
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December  1998.  A  second  issue  faced  by  DoD  is  whether  the  procedure  of  translating 
relief  needs  to  military  assets  can  be  done  systematically,  with  a  minimum  of  process 
costs  to  avoid  overburdening  commanders  and  planning  staffs.  During  the  Hurricane 
Mitch  response,  the  process  of  assessing  needs  and  determining  which  military  units 
should  and  could  meet  those  needs  was  an  extraordinarily  iterative  process,  requiring 
extensive  interaction  among  the  commands  involved  in  the  mission  via  telephonic,  email, 
VTC,  and  other  means. 

There  are  a  number  of  useful  initiatives,  approaches,  tools,  and  models  that  could 
assist  U.S.  military  planners  to  translate  disaster  relief  needs  into  military  capabilities.  In 
preparing  for  the  Hurricane  Mitch  response,  DoD  planners  would  have  benefited  from; 
(1)  USG  needs  assessments  that  specified  requirements  for  military  capabilities, 
including  use  of  humanitarian  “service  modules”  to  specify  discrete  military  capabilities 
packages;  (2)  a  consequence  assessment  tool  permitting  quantifiable  estimates  of  civilian 
need;  and,  (3)  a  planning  tool  to  define  the  humanitarian  capabilities  of  U.S.  military 
units. 

1.  Needs  Assessments  that  Specify  Required  Capabilities:  In  the  aftermath  of 
Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch,  DoD  received  many  requests  for  assistance  from  USG 
agencies,  based  either  on  assessment  missions  conducted  by  those  agencies  or  on  requests 
for  assistance  forwarded  through  those  USG  agencies  by  other  emergency  responders.  In 
many  instances,  the  requests  were  of  a  general  nature,  such  as  the  need  for  water 
purification  equipment,  and  failed  to  note  whether  unique  military  capabilities  (for 
example,  for  security,  rapid  delivery  times,  trained  crews,  or  other  military  capabilities) 
were  required.  In  other  instances,  the  type  of  assistance  requested  was  clear,  but  the 
request  failed  to  specify  the  latest  arrival  date  (LAD),  maintenance  requirements  or  other 
information  crucial  for  military  planners.  DoD  planners,  who  are  trained  in  translating 
military  combat  capability  requirements  into  type  forces,  would  have  benefited  from 
assessment  findings  that  more  clearly  specified  the  types  and  amount  of  measurable 
capabilities  that  were  required  to  meet  the  affected  population’s  needs. 

The  use  of  humanitarian  service  modules  has  become  increasingly  widespread 
among  civilian  relief  agencies,  especially  within  the  UN  system,  and  holds  significant 
potential  for  enhancing  the  ability  of  U.S.  military  planners  to  align  relief  needs  with 
military  capabilities.  Service  modules  are  statements  or  descriptions  of  specific  recurring 
requirements  during  relief  operations,  expressed  in  terms  of  capabilities  that  might  be 
provided  by  donor  nation  civilian  agencies  or  military  forces.  Service  modules  may 
include  packages  of  goods,  services,  equipment,  or  skills  that  are  frequently  needed  in 
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humanitarian  assistance  operations. When  UN  or  other  civilian  agencies  express  their 
requirements  for  military  or  other  donor  assistance  in  the  precise  terminology  of  service 
modules  (whieh  specify,  optimally,  support  requirements,  length  of  deployment,  self- 
sustainment  requirements,  and  other  useful  planning  parameters),  communieation 
between  civilian  agencies  defining  requirements  and  military  providers  of  capabilities  is 
enhanced  and  process  costs  during  time-critical  disasters  are  redueed.  Each  package,  or 
module,  consists  of  established  objeetives,  specified  aetivities  to  be  performed,  and 
detailed  lists  of  personnel,  equipment,  and  material  the  package  should  contain.  For 
example,  reeognizing  that  management  of  incoming  relief  supplies  will  be  a  proeess 
eommon  to  all  relief  operations,  the  UN  Offiee  for  the  Coordination  of  Humanitarian 
Affairs  (OCHA)  has  defined  an  “airfield  eontrol”  serviee  module  that  would  be  required 
for  future  operations,  and  which  could  be  provided,  en  bloc,  by  donor  nation  military 
forces  or  civilian  organizations  to  assist  in  the  operation.13  Creating  a  USG  system  of 
service  modules,  to  allow  translation  of  civilian  relief  needs  into  quantifiable  packages  of 
civilian  or  military  capabilities,  could  enhance  DoD’s  foreign  HA/DR  response  planning 
and  expedite  deployment,  in  those  instances  when  military  assets  might  provide  the 
appropriate  response. 

2.  A  Consequence  Assessment  Tool:  Disaster  consequence  assessment  tools,  like  the 
Consequenee  Assessment  Tool  Set  (CATS)  developed  with  funding  from  FEMA  and 
DoD,  provide  planners  with  the  eapability  to  estimate  damage  from  a  range  of  natural 
phenomena.  Although  such  tools  currently  have  limited  applicability  in  many  disaster- 
prone  portions  of  the  developing  world  (see  Findings  CD-I  and  CK-2  for  additional 


Service  modules  are  described  in  great  detail  in  IDA  Document  D-2349,  Potential  Global  Partners  for 
Smaller-Scale  Contingencies  (Ref.  74).  This  document  lists  all  current  UN  service  modules. 

12  The  airfield  control  service  module  requires  the  donor  to  “Plan,  schedule,  and  direct  all  activities 
related  to  the  unloading,  loading,  and  servicing  of  aircraft  for  a  specific  airfield  on  a  24-hours-per-day 
basis;  oversee  activities  of  local  contractors  or  Airfield  Ground  Handling  Team;  coordinate  with  UN 
Air  Planning  Center,  Flight  Operations  Center,  Movement  Control  Team,  and  host  nation  authorities 
and  humanitarian  organizations;  be  prepared  to  assist  with  airfield  security.” 

1^  The  discussion  of  humanitarian  service  modules  in  this  section  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  U.S. 
military  forces  or  other  national  military  forces  should  provide  a  greater  share  of  the  relief  services 
than  they  currently  do,  in  the  aftermath  of  foreign  natural  disasters.  Many  existing  civilian  agency 
capabilities,  located  within  the  UN  system,  lOs,  or  NGOs,  should  be  called  upon  initially  to  deliver 
water,  food,  shelter,  or  health  care  to  disaster  victims,  and  should  not  be  routinely  supplanted  with 
military  assets.  Rather,  the  real  value  of  service  modules  is  the  common  terminology  they  provide  and 
their  use  as  a  planning  tool.  Delineation  of  recurring  relief  capacities  in  service  module  language 
facilitates  expedited  provision  of  military  assets  in  those  limited  instances  where  civilian  agency 
capacity  is  insufficient  and  must  be  supplemented  by  military  equipment  and/or  personnef 
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discussion),  their  potential  as  a  planning  tool  was  not  utilized  during  the  foreign  disaster 
operations  in  fall  1998.  Few  military  planners  are  eurrently  aware  of  their  capabilities. 

3.  Planning  Tools  to  Define  Unit  Capabilities:  The  Joint  Electronic  Battlebook  (JEB), 
a  planning  tool  maintained  by  USJECOM,  provides  information  on  selected  unit 
eapabilities  and  non-unit  supply  or  equipment  assets  available  through  DoD  sourees.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  readily  available  information  on  unit  capabilities,  equipment,  and 
supply  assets  to  U.S.  military  planners  -  an  important  capability  when  planning  for  rapid- 
onset  foreign  disasters.  However,  the  current  JEB  does  not  organize  data  in  a  format  - 
akin  to  service  modules  -  that  is  most  useful  to  planners  preparing  for  disaster  relief 
operations.  Moreover,  most  military  planners  interviewed  for  this  study  were  not  familiar 
with  the  capability  or  operation  of  the  JEB. 

The  Hurrieane  Georges  and  Hurricane  Mitch  experiences  suggest  that  greater 
attention  to  the  proeess  and  tools  for  translating  disaster  assessment  data  into  military  unit 
capabilities  should  be  a  DoD  priority.  Bindings  related  to  determination  of  foree 
requirements  include: 

.  Binding  AI-2:  “Additional  interagency  coordination  is  required  to  define  more 
clearly  the  goals  and  objeetives  of  USG  assessment  teams,  and  to  standardize 
reporting  formats.”  [Reeommendations  AI-2-1,  AI-2-2] 

.  Binding  AI-3:  “In  order  to  guide  the  USG  disaster  response  effeetively,  DoD 
and  other  USG  post-disaster  assessment  teams  should  be  trained  in  assessment 
skills,  should  be  ready  to  be  dispatched  to  the  affected  areas  immediately, 
should  receive  transport  support  to  and  within  affected  areas,  and  should 
report  promptly.  In  addition,  assessment  support  should  be  provided  to  USG 
personnel  -  military  and  civilian  -  already  in  the  affeeted  areas,  who  will 
often  be  able  to  provide  initial,  preliminary  assessment  information.” 
[Recommendations  AI-3-1,  AI-3-2,  AI-3-3] 

.  Binding  CD-I:  “The  proeess  for  identifying,  selecting,  and  deploying  the  right 
DoD  capabilities  for  Hurrieane  Mitch  was  complex  and  demanding.  The 
proeess  of  translating  humanitarian  needs  into  force  requirements  during 
disaster  operations  can  be  improved.”  [Reeommendations  CD-1-1,  CD- 1-2, 
CD-1-3,  CD-1-4,  CD-1-5] 

.  Binding  CK-2:  “Models  to  predict  the  full  extent  of  storm  damage  eomparable 
to  that  caused  by  Hurricane  Miteh  are  not  currently  available.  Sueh  models 
would  assist  USG  civilian  and  military  planners  with  antieipating  the  severity 
of  these  storms  and  the  types  of  responses  that  will  be  required  when  disasters 
occur.”  [Recommendations  CK-2-1,  CK-2-2] 
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.  Finding  IS-2:  “Many  disaster-prone  regions  are  assigned  low  priority  for 
imagery,  mapping,  and  other  information  produet  support,  potentially  limiting 
the  effeetiveness  of  disaster  relief  operations.”  [Reeommendation  IS-2-1] 

.  Finding  LS-2:  “During  Hurrieane  Georges,  SOUTHCOM  was  required  to 
respond  simultaneously  to  two  separate  and  different  USG  management 
systems  to  provide  support  to  eivilian  authorities  during  domestie  and  foreign 
disasters.  Requests  for  assistanee,  funding,  and  other  proeedures  for  these 
operations  ean  be  standardized  to  minimize  differenees.”  [Reeommendations 
LS-2-1,  LS-2-2,  LS-2-3,  LS-2-4] 


4.  DoD's  coordination  with  multiple  responding  entities  can  and  should  he 

suhstantially  improved,  both  in  the  U,S,  military’s  overall  approach  to  disaster 
response  operations  and,  specifically,  at  the  scene  of  a  foreign  disaster. 


The  ability  of  the  JTF  to  work  with  all  organizations  and  groups  is 
essential  to  mission  aeeomplishment.  A  relationship  must  be  developed 
between  military  forees,  USG  ageneies,  civilian  authorities,  involved 
international  and  regional  organizations,  NGOs  and  PVOs  [private 
voluntary  organizations],  and  the  population.  Joint  Pub  3-08,  Interagency 
Coordination  During  Joint  Operations  (Ref.  59) 

Instead  of  thinking  about  warfighting  agencies  [sic]  like  command  and 
control,  you  create  a  political  committee,  a  civil-military  operations  center 
-  CMOC  -  to  interface  with  volunteer  organizations.  These  become  the 
heart  of  your  operations,  as  opposed  to  a  combat  or  fire  support  operations 
center.  Gen.  A.C.  Zinni,  USMC  (Ret)  (Ref.  59) 


Joint  doctrine  is  clear  on  the  need  to  work  cooperatively  with  the  range  of  civilian 
agencies  that  respond  to  a  crisis  (Refs.  59-64).  Joint  doctrine  enumerates  the  types  of 
organizations  likely  to  arrive  at  a  disaster  scene,  and  elaborates  the  range  of  mechanisms, 
such  as  CMOCs,  that  can  facilitate  coordination  among  disparate  relief  entities.  The 
Findings  and  Recommendations  compiled  for  this  study  suggest  that  this  principle  of 
coordination  with  civilian  relief  agencies,  while  not  violated  during  Hurricane  Georges 
and  Mitch  operations,  was  treated  as  an  ancillary  rather  than  central  portion  of  the 
disaster  relief  operations.  A  focus  on  civil-military  relations  was  not,  to  use  Gen.  Zinni ’s 
phrase,  at  the  heart  of  DoD  hurricane  disaster  relief  operations  in  1998. 

As  reported  above,  substantial  USG  and  other  civilian  relief  resources  were 
brought  to  bear  during  Hurricane  Georges  and  virtually  the  entire  international  relief 
community  responded  to  Hurricane  Mitch.  The  “total  force”  responding  to  the  disaster 
included  host  nation  government  and  private  organizations,  UN  agencies,  international 
organizations  like  the  Red  Cross,  regional  organizations  like  the  Pan-American  Health 
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Organization  (PAHO),  military  and  civilian  agencies  of  donor  governments  (Franee,  the 
UK,  the  Netherlands,  Cuba,  Japan,  and  others),  numerous  NGOs,  and  for-profit 
eompanies,  as  well  as  U.S.  military  and  eivilian  assets.  Based  on  researeh  eondueted  for 
this  study,  however,  U.S.  military  commanders  had  limited  visibility  of  the  "total  foree" 
eommitted  to  the  disaster  response,  and  little  awareness  of  how  U.S.  forees  might 
supplement,  as  opposed  to  replace,  international  eivilian  assets  likely  to  be  dispatehed  to 
the  response  effort. 

For  example,  U.S.  military  planners  and  eommanders  evineed  limited  awareness 
of  the  UN  system  for  responding  to,  managing,  or  mobilizing  resources  for  disaster 
response  or  rehabilitation  programs.  Although  limited  UN  assets  were  available  on-seene 
in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  Hurrieane  Mitch,  substantial  UN-generated  resourees  were 
potentially  available  for  programs  like  water  purifieation  and  medieal  eare  during  the 
rehabilitation  phase  of  Hurrieane  Mitch  operations.  Operating  from  a  "total  foree" 
perspeetive,  U.S.  military  planners  might  have  invested  more  effort  in  determining  what 
UN  and  other  civilian  relief  efforts  would  be  deployed  to  the  region  in  the  weeks  and 
months  after  the  storm  struek,  and  planned  the  deployment  of  DoD  assets  to  supplement 
eivilian  assets.  If  U.S.  military  planners  had  operated  with  this  "total  foree"  approaeh  - 
an  approaeh  requiring  a  signifieant  eultural  ehange  within  the  U.S.  military  and 
substantial  training  in  civilian  capabilities  at  Joint  and  Serviee  sehools  and  exercises  - 
signifieant  eost  and  logisties  savings  to  DoD  might  have  resulted. 

Limited  strategie  eoordination  between  U.S.  military  forees  and  the  international 
eivilian  relief  community  was  reflected  at  the  taetieal  level  in  eoordination  problems 
within  the  AO.  At  the  eountry  level,  civilian-military  coordination  could  have  been  mueh 
improved.  Attempts  at  coordination  took  place  at  multiple  venues,  as  often  happens  amid 
the  ehaos  of  relief  operations.  As  illustrated  in  Figure  III-3,  relief  ageneies  met  and 
eoordinated,  to  one  degree  or  another,  in  at  least  five  types  of  loeations: 

.  The  host  nation  emergeney  operations  eenter  (EOC)  established  by  the 
government  of  the  affeeted  eountry.  These  EOCs  -  whieh  were  operated  by 
civilian  agencies,  the  host  nation  military,  or  both  -  varied  widely  as  to 
eompetency,  but  generally  had  large  attendanee  from  international  relief 
eommunity  representatives 

.  The  U.S.  embassy,  ineluding  MILGP  operations  centers  and  USAID  offiees. 
Given  its  prominent  role  in  most  Central  Ameriean  eountries,  the  U.S. 
embassy  was  a  logieal  gathering  point  and  loeus  for  information  exehange  for 
many  participating  relief  ageneies 
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.  Other  nations’  embassies  also  were  the  sites  for  eoordination  meetings 
attended  by  various  representatives  of  the  international  relief  eommunity.  In 
El  Salvador,  for  example,  the  Canadian  Ambassador  held  eoordination 
meetings  that  the  U.S.  Ambassador  eited  as  an  exeellent  souree  of  information 

.  UN  offiees,  maintained  by  UN  ageneies  resident  in  the  affeeted  eountries, 
were  also  the  site  of  eoordination  meetings,  although  these  were  less 
prominent  in  Central  Ameriea  than  in  many  eonflietive  humanitarian  erises 
around  the  world.  In  Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  the  UN  Development 
Programme  organized  these  eoordination  eenters 

.  Aerial  ports  of  debarkation  (APODs),  like  the  international  airports  in 
Managua  and  Tegueigalpa,  beeame  de  facto  eoordination  loeations.  Civilian, 
military,  government,  and  NGO  representatives  gathered  at  these  sites  to 
eoordinate  ineoming  relief  flights  and  other  operational  issues. 

Notably  absent  from  the  indieative  system  outlined  in  Eigure  III-3,  and  from  the 
aetual  humanitarian  relief  arehiteeture  in  the  four  most  seriously  affeeted  nations,  was  a 
eentral,  universal  humanitarian  operations  eenter,  or  HOC,  established  by  the 
international  eommunity  during  the  relief  phase  of  operations  as  the  eoordination, 
validation,  and  prioritization  point  for  all  responding  humanitarian  organizations.  Nor 
was  a  CMOC  or  other  formal  eivil-military  eoordination  eenter  ereated  by  JTE  Bravo 
during  this  phase  of  the  operations, 


JTF  Aguila  created  CMOCs  in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua  once  it  deployed  to  these  areas, 
but  these  coordination  centers  were  not  successful  for  several  reasons.  First,  since  the  JTF  did  not 
become  fully  operational  until  6  weeks  after  the  disaster  struck,  most  NGOs,  lOs  and  other  civilian 
disaster  responders  had  completed  operations  or  had  established  other  coordination  mechanisms  or 
linkages  by  that  time.  Second,  after  being  established  by  Army  Civil  Affairs  personnel,  the  CMOCs 
were  staffed  by  Reserve  officers  on  frequent  rotation,  leaving  civilian  responders  with  the  belief  that 
the  CMOC  was  not  a  high  priority  operation.  Third,  in  some  cases  the  CMOCs  were  established  away 
from  locations  where  international  relief  agencies  were  centered,  creating  the  impression  that 
participation  by  these  civilian  agencies  was  not  a  priority. 
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Host  nation  action  centers  represent  civiiian  or  miiitary  managed  centers  or,  in  some  cases,  the  centers  are 
civiiian  and  miiitary  operating  simuitaneousiy 

Aithough  other  responders  were  aiso  deiivering  reiief  suppiies  to  affected  popuiations,  for  dispiay  purposes  this 
figure  oniy  shows  those  deliveries  by  U.S.  miiitary  forces. 


Figure  III-3.  Indicative  Tactical  Civilian-Military  Coordination  During 
Emergency  Phase  -  Hurricane  Mitch 

It  would  be  unfair  to  suggest  that  no  eoordination  took  plaee  between  U.S. 
military  personnel  assisting  with  Hurrieane  Miteh  and  international  eivilian  relief 
ageneies.  Clearly,  informal  liaison  took  plaee  at  numerous  loeations  deseribed  in  Figure 
III-3  and  MILGP  offieers,  through  great  personal  effort,  attempted  to  eover  the  major 
eoordination  loeations,  while  serving  as  an  intake  point  for  requests  for  assistanee  (RFAs) 
from  all  sourees  to  the  U.S.  military.  However,  the  faet  that  JTF  Bravo  was  remote  from 
the  eenter  of  eivilian  humanitarian  eoordination  in  Tegueigalpa,  not  to  mention  from  San 
Salvador,  Guatemala  City,  and  Managua  (before  JTF  Aguila  was  established),  plaeed 
extraordinary  burdens  on  MILGP  personal  to  serve  as  ad  hoc,  roving  CMOCs.  Many  of 
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the  MILGP  officers  who  played  such  prominent  roles  in  shaping  the  initial  disaster  relief 
effort  were  either  not  fully  familiar  with  the  disaster  roles  of  lOs  and  NGOs,  or  assigned 
a  higher  priority  to  liaison  with  host  nation  relief  officials.  The  result  was  a  patchwork  of 
civilian-military  coordination  during  the  relief  phase.  RFAs  from  the  various  civilian 
coordination  centers  reached  JTF  and  geographic  combatant  command  (GCC) 
headquarters  without  having  been  thoroughly  coordinated  and  vetted  through  a  CMOC, 
and  a  perception  was  created  in  the  minds  of  many  civilian  responders  that  DoD  forces 
neither  overtly  sought  coordination  with  civilian  relief  agencies,  nor  created  effective 
mechanisms  to  facilitate  coordination, 

Figure  III-4  illustrates  the  appropriate  role  of  a  CMOC,  presumably  a  CMOC 
attached  to  a  disaster  response  JTF.  In  instances  when  the  civilian  relief  community  has 
established  a  formal  HOC,  CMOC  personnel  may  be  co-located  at  the  HOC,  attend  HOC 
coordination  sessions,  or  conduct  periodic  meetings  with  the  HOC.  In  cases  like 
Hurricane  Mitch,  where  the  scale  of  the  disaster  or  the  requirement  for  immediate,  ad  hoc 
coordination  leads  to  the  evolution  of  multiple  civilian  coordination  centers,  CMOC 
personnel  may  have  to  establish  liaison  with  numerous  such  centers.  In  either  case,  the 
CMOC  or  similar  entity  should  serve  as  the  single  intake,  analysis,  validation, 
prioritization,  and  transfer  point  for  information  or  RFAs  coming  from  the  civilian  relief 
community,  as  well  as  the  communications  point  back  to  that  humanitarian  community. 


It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  analysis  to  suggest  that  MILGP  officers  performed  liaison  responsibilities 
inadequately.  On  the  contrary,  the  civilian-military  liaison  system  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disaster 
response,  to  the  extent  it  performed  well,  relied  almost  exclusively  on  MILGP  personnel.  As  noted  in 
this  study’s  Findings  and  Recommendations,  if  MILGP  or  other  security  assistance  organizations 
(SAOs)  are  expected  to  perform  this  function  in  the  absence  of  a  CMOC  or  other  formal  coordination 
center,  additional  training  and  resources  should  be  provided  to  SAO  staff 
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Figure  III-4.  Model  for  Civilian-Military  Coordination  during  Foreign  Natural 
Disasters  -  Role  of  the  CMOC 

CMOCs  are  not  a  panacea  for  civilian-military  relations  during  a  crisis.  The 
establishment  of  a  coordination  center  by  foreign  military  forces  operating  in  another 
nation’s  territory  may  cause  some  discomfort  within  the  host  nation,  and  this  perception 
should  be  given  due  weight.  Or,  in  cases  where  CMOC  and  HOC  functions  become 
indistinct,  NGOs  and  other  civilian  relief  providers  may  perceive  that  U.S.  military  forces 
are  creating  in  the  CMOC  a  management  structure  intended  to  dominate,  rather  than 
coordinate  with,  civilian  agencies.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  creation  of  a 
CMOC  or  any  other  U.S.  military  coordination  mechanism  undercut  efforts  by  the  host 
nation  to  coordinate  the  disaster  response  through  its  own  EOC.  These  legitimate 
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concerns  notwithstanding,  an  important  issue  emanating  from  the  Hurrieane  Miteh 
experienee  is  the  essentiality  of  devoting  focused,  visible  resources  to  eivilian-military 
eoordination  efforts  in  the  early  stages  of  rapid-onset  foreign  natural  disasters.!^ 
Ensuring  that  greater  prominence  is  given  to  sueh  eoordination  struetures  in  future 
disaster  assistanee  should  be  an  important  issue  for  DoD. 

Findings  and  Reeommendations  related  to  eivilian-military  eoordination  during 
relief  operations  inelude: 

.  Finding  CH-1:  “During  Hurrieane  Miteh,  DoD  and  other  FISG  offieials  in  the 
affeeted  countries  made  efforts  to  aseertain  the  assistanee  priorities  of  the 
affeeted  governments.  However,  USG  responders  sometimes  interfaeed  with 
different  ageneies  of  the  host  nation  governments,  leading  to  ineonsistent 
analyses  of  host  nation  needs  and  priorities.  Fl.S.  military  forees  at  the 
disaster  scene  sometimes  gravitated  to  loeal  military  organizations  as  eontaet 
points,  potentially  diminishing  the  role  of  loeal  eivilian  ageneies.” 
[Reeommendations  CH-1-1,  CH-1-2,  CH-1-3] 

.  Finding  CH-5;  “Fl.S.  military  commanders  tasked  with  disaster  assistanee 
missions  should  alloeate  time  and  resourees  for  information  exehange  with 
loeal  eommunities  and  loeal  leaders.  Information  exehange  ean  faeilitate 
assessment,  improve  the  relief  effort,  build  trust  within  loeal  populations,  and 
enhanee  force  proteetion.”  [Recommendation  CH-5-1] 

.  Finding  CN-1:  “DoD  coordination  with  donor  nations^^  offering  assistance, 
ineluding  their  military  forees,  was  not  effeetively  aecomplished  during  the 
Hurrieane  Miteh  response.  Absenee  of  standardized  eoordination  frameworks 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  gaps  in  USG  doetrine  eontributed  to  this  problem. 
Several  models  of  donor  nation  eoordination  merit  examination.” 
[Reeommendations  CN-1-1,  CN-1 -2] 

.  Finding  CN-2:  “U.S.  military  forees,  whether  at  geographic  combatant 
command  headquarters  or  in  the  field,  had  little  knowledge  of  UN  personnel, 
support  systems,  or  eoordination  mechanisms  operating  in  the  affected 


It  is  important  that  CMOC  or  similar  coordination  mechanisms  be  established  early  in  the  disaster 
response  operations,  in  order  to  build  confidence  and  establish  timely  links  with  civilian  agencies.  One 
approach  to  initiating  civilian-military  liaison  during  rapid-onset  disasters  would  be  to  assign  MILGPs 
or  other  U.S.  military  personnel  present  at  the  U.S.  embassy  the  responsibility  of  establishing  a  proto- 
CMOC,  pending  the  arrival  of  JTF  staff.  This  approach  has  been  adopted  in  SOUTHCOM's 
Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Foreign  Disaster  Relief  FUNCPLAN  of  15  October  1999. 

By  “donor  nations”  or  “bilateral  donors,”  this  study  refers  to  those  countries,  other  than  the  United 
States  or  the  affected  country  itself,  that  may  contribute  assets  to  the  disaster  relief  efforts.  Donor 
nations  can  include  neighbors  of  the  disaster-affected  nation  or  countries  outside  the  region  that 
contribute  relief  supplies  or  forces.  Contributions  of  donor  nations  may  be  made  directly  to  the 
affected  country  or  futmeled  through  UN,  IGO,  10,  or  NGO  intermediaries. 
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countries  during  the  Mitch  relief  effort.”  [Reeommendations  CN-2-1,  CN-2- 

2] 

.  Finding  CN-4:  “Contaet  between  U.S.  military  forees  and  non-governmental 
organizations  (NGOs)  operating  in  the  Hurrieane  Miteh  AO  ranged  from  elose 
eooperation  to  absenee  of  eontaet,  but  was  mainly  eharaeterized  by  sporadie, 
non-systematic  interaetion.  Many  DoD  personnel  providing  assistanee  in 
Central  Ameriea  evineed  limited  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  seope  of  NGO 
operations.”  [Reeommendations  CN-4-1,  CN-4-2,  CN-4-3,  CN-4-4] 

.  Finding  CN-5:  “The  Hurrieane  Miteh  response  re  fleeted  a  substantial 
breakdown  in  the  applieation  of  DoD  doetrine  on  Civil-Military  Operations 
Centers  (CMOCs).  Formal  struetures  for  eoordination  between  U.S.  military 
forces  and  non-USG  civilian  relief  agencies  did  not,  by  and  large,  aehieve 
signifieant  synergy.”  [Recommendations  CN-5-1,  CN-5-2,  CN-5-3,  CN-5-4] 

.  Finding  MS-4;  “During  the  Hurrieane  Mitch  response,  DoD  medieal 
personnel  appropriately  reeognized  the  eapabilities  of  host  nation  and  regional 
health  eare  professionals.  Linking  DoD  medieal  units  and  personnel  with 
eivilian  health  eare  providers,  between  disasters  and  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  disaster  response,  improves  the  quality  and  sustainability  of  health  eare  for 
disaster  victims.”  [Recommendations  MS-4-1,  MS-4-2] 

5.  Effective,  timely  response  to  large-scale,  rapid-onset  disasters  demands  more 
reliable  funding  mechanisms,  within  DoD  and  within  the  USG  interagency 
system, 

A  critical  requirement  for  launching  an  effective,  timely  USG  response  to 
disasters  is  the  assurance  that  legislative  authority  and  financial  resources  will  be 
available  to  support  the  mission.  As  currently  structured,  the  interagency  system  does 
have  sufficient  overall  resources  to  meet  probable  overseas  relief  needs,  but  insufficient 
contingency  plans  exist  for  how,  and  under  what  conditions,  those  resources  will  be  made 
available  for  DoD  or  other  USG  disaster  response  operations.  Interagency  uncertainty 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  Mitch  response  over  who  would  cover  the  costs  of  relief 
efforts  likely  contributed  to  delays  in  the  USG  response,  and  certainly  bred  a  degree  of 
confusion  in  the  interagency  planning  process.  The  Findings  and  Recommendations 
section  of  this  report  argues  for  more  reliable  funding  mechanisms  for  overseas  disaster 
response. 

As  described  earlier  in  this  study,  DoD  expended  approximately  $145  million  of 
its  own  resources  during  the  Emergency  Relief  Phase  and  Rehabilitation  Phase  of  the 
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Hurricane  Mitch  response.  Other  USG  agencies  expended  approximately  $150  million 
during  the  same  time  period  for  relief  or  rehabilitation  programs.!^  Congressional 
supplemental  appropriations  measures  ultimately  reimbursed  agencies  for  virtually  all 
these  expenditures,  although  that  fortuitous  outcome  was  not  guaranteed  when  federal 
officers  had  to  commit  funds  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  Miteh. 

For  civilian  agencies,  Hurricane  Miteh  expenditures  were  sizeable,  but  did  not 
eonstitute  a  crippling  drain  on  available  resourees.  For  example,  the  International 
Disaster  Assistance  (IDA)  account  on  which  OFDA  draws  for  disaster  relief  operations 
contributed  about  $30  million  to  Miteh  assistance  out  of  a  FY1998  appropriations  level  of 
$190  million.20  But  for  DoD,  the  eombination  of  CINC  Initiative  Funds,  OHDACA,  and 
Emergency  Drawdown  Authority  contributed  to  Miteh  relief  efforts  eonstituted  virtually 
all  available  humanitarian  assistanee  authorities  and  resources  the  Department  eould 
muster  [See  Table  II-6].  As  outlined  above,  tapping  these  three  funding  sources  sapped 
other  high  priority  DoD  programs  like  humanitarian  demining  and  might  have  denigrated 
foree  readiness  if  Congress  had  not  reimbursed  DoD  expenditures.  Ten  million  dollars  of 
IDA  funds  were  made  available  to  support  DoD  operations  after  Miteh,  but  DoD  had  no 
method  for  compelling  the  expenditure  of  any  additional  IDA  funds,  despite  guidance 
from  the  NCA  to  increase  the  level  of  relief  operations.  OFDA,  on  its  part,  was  not 
inclined  to  provide  additional  funds  for  U.S.  military  relief  efforts  that  it  had  not 
requested  and  which  may  have  seemed  to  OFDA,  in  some  instanees,  unneeessary.^i 

It  is  likely  that  one  or  more  disasters  requiring  expenditures  on  the  same  order  of 
magnitude  as  Hurrieane  Mitch  will  occur  in  coming  years.  It  is  even  more  likely  that  one 
or  more  disasters  demanding  a  combined  USG  eivilian  and  military  response  will  take 
place  in  the  near  future.  Given  these  probabilities,  a  signifieant  issue  faeing  the  USG  is 


It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  relative  value  of  these  two  levels  of  expenditure  in  terms  of  relief  supplies 
or  services  actually  delivered  in  Central  America.  DoD  expenditures  include  all  costs  for  services 
provided  for  its  personnel  (such  as  medical  facilities  deployed  to  the  AO),  transport,  and  materiel. 
USG  civilian  expenditures  are  largely  either  the  cost  of  commodities  purchased  and  shipped,  or  the 
value  of  grants  made  to  non-profit  organizations.  Some  estimates  are  that  DoD  services  during  disaster 
operations  may  be  up  to  ten  times  as  expensive  as  comparable  civilian  programs  (Ref  64),  due  in  part 
to  much  higher  personnel  support  costs. 

20  The  IDA  account  provides  resources  for  humanitarian  assistance  worldwide,  for  both  natural  and  man¬ 
made  disasters,  and  also  supports  the  programs  of  USAID’s  Office  of  Transition  Initiatives,  which 
operates  to  restore  services  in  post-conflict  situations. 

21  Some  USG  civilian  disaster  responders  interviewed  for  this  study,  including  OFDA  personnel,  both 
expressed  appreciation  for  DoD  efforts  during  the  Disaster  Relief  Phase  of  the  mission  and  questioned 
whether  the  Rehabilitation  Phase,  as  advanced  by  DoD  in  the  interagency  system,  was  necessary  or 
cost-effective. 
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how  to  rationalize  the  expenditure  of  all  available  agency  financial  resources  available  for 
foreign  disasters.  This  study  suggests  that  two  avenues  should  be  explored  by  DoD 
policymakers  to  ensure  that  sufficient  funds  are  available  to  support  U.S.  military 
missions  when  they  are  next  ordered  by  the  NCA,  without  stripping  funds  from 
competing  program  priorities.  The  first  avenue  is  to  seek  a  dedicated  funding  pool  within 
the  DoD  budget  for  disaster  relief  operations,  as  an  addition  to  current  operating  funds. 
Rejuvenating  the  currently  moribund  Disaster  Emergency  Response  Fund  (DERF)22  or 
its  equivalent  would  be  one  approach  to  creating  this  funding  pool. 

A  second  approach  for  DoD  policymakers  is  to  seek,  within  the  EISG  interagency 
system,  a  plan  for  allocating  IDA  funds  to  the  support  of  foreign  disaster  operations 
mandated  by  the  NCA  in  a  more  predictable  fashion.  Specifically,  this  study 
recommends  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  USG’s  response  to  a  foreign  disaster,  when 
time  is  of  the  essence,  that  IDA  funds  be  made  available  to  fund  or  reimburse  all 
authorized  disaster  relief  initiatives  by  all  federal  agencies,  until  a  consolidated 
interagency  funding  plan  can  be  agreed  upon.  This  approach  should  eliminate  any  delay 
or  hesitancy  to  commit  critical  emergency  supplies  or  services,  such  as  SAR  missions, 
when  lives  are  at  stake.  Although  other  options  might  be  available  to  ensure  sufficient 
USG  funding  to  jumpstart  disaster  relief  activities  following  a  rapid-onset  foreign 
disaster,  it  is  clear  that  the  current  system  does  not  permit  the  degree  of  flexibility  and 
interagency  coordination  required. 

In  the  longer  term,  USG  departments  and  agencies  should  work  toward  a  unified, 
consistent  approach  to  the  funding  of  foreign  natural  disasters  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  committing  authority  provides  a  fund  cite  at  the  time  that  DoD  or  other  USG  agencies 
are  tasked  with  a  disaster  response  mission.  Currently,  the  U.S.  domestic  disaster 
response  system  provides  a  simple,  consistent  approach  to  tasking  and  funding  decisions: 
when  FEMA  tasks  DoD  or  another  USG  agency,  the  tasked  entity  can  expect  full 
reimbursement  from  FEMA.  This  straightforward  approach  should  be  adopted  for  USG 
foreign  disaster  operations,  as  well. 

Findings  and  Recommendations  related  to  budget  issues  include: 

.  Finding  FO-1:  “DoD  had  not  previously  used  the  combination  of  funding 
authorities  employed  to  fund  Hurricane  Mitch  operations,  and  that  funding 


22  Public  Law  103-13  permitted  the  use  of  the  Emergency  Response  Fund  (created  by  Public  Law  101- 
1 65)  for  “expenses  of  the  Department  of  Defense  whieh  are  incurred  in  supplying  supplies  or  services 
furnished  in  response  to  natural  or  manmade  disasters.” 
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package  required  trade-offs  in  DoD  programs.  Future  disaster  relief 
operations  would  benefit  from  improved  funding  meehanisms.” 
[Reeommendations  FO-1-1,  FO-1-2,  FO-1-3,  FO-1-4,  FO-1-5] 


C.  ADDITIONAL  FINDINGS  ON  DOD  FOREIGN  DISASTER  RELIEF 
OPERATIONS,  SYSTEMS,  AND  CAPABILITIES 

Most  Findings  and  Reeommendations  generated  by  this  study  did  not  relate 
directly  to  one  of  the  five  major  issues  described  above.  However,  many  eontain 
important  information  relating  to  DoD’s  conduet  of  foreign  HA/DR  operations,  as 
reflected  in  the  1998  hurricane  relief  operations.  Findings  not  directly  related  to  the  five 
poliey  issues  addressed  above,  organized  by  researeh  eategory,  are  listed  in  Table  III-3. 
The  Diseussion  and  Recommendations  related  to  these  Findings  are  loeated  in  Appendix 
B. 


Table  III-3.  List  of  Study  Findings 
ASSESSMENT  ISSUES  (Al) 

FINDING  AI-4:  Developing  an  overall  picture  of  storm  damage  in  the  SOUTHCOM  AOR  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  Mitch  was  a  significant  challenge.  In  general,  within  DoD,  post-disaster 
assessment  data  were  not  always  shared  with  all  commands,  staffs,  and  units  that  required  those 
data. 


COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  (CC) 

FINDING  CC-6:  DoD  search  and  rescue  (SAR)  operations  saved  many  lives  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  Hurricane  Mitch,  in  part  because  of  the  unique  environment  of  that  operation  (such 
as  SAR  assets  stationed  in  or  near  the  AO).  Similar  circumstances  may  not  prevail  in  most 
foreign  disasters. 

FINDING  CC-7:  Air  operations  in  the  SOUTHCOM  area  of  responsibility  accelerated  rapidly  in 
the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Mitch,  generating  complex  command  and  control  issues.  Overall 
coordination  of  air  operations  in  the  area  would  have  benefited  from  early,  pro-active  involvement 
by  SOUTHAF,  the  air  component  of  SOUTHCOM,  for  management  of  air  operations. 

DOD  INTERNAL  COORDINATION  (CD) 

FINDING  CD-2:  During  responses  to  both  Hurricane  Georges  and  Hurricane  Mitch,  critical 
transport  operations  to  resupply  forward  staging  bases  were  canceled  in  order,  in  theory,  to  free 
assets  for  relief  operations.  Without  adequate  supplies,  forward  staging  bases  were  unable  to 
support  relief  operations. 

FINDING  CD-3:  HA/DR  operations  often  require  capabilities  that  are  retained  by  the  Military 
Departments  to  perform  functions  assigned  under  the  U.S.  Code,  and  these  capabilities  are  not 
generally  visible  to  the  unified  combatant  commands. 
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Table  III-3.  List  of  Study  Findings  (cont’d) 


INTERFACE  WITH  HOST  NATIONS  (CH) 

FINDING  CH-2:  Durinq  Hurricane  Mitch  operations,  officiais  in  affected  nations  appreciated  the 
depioyment  of  substantiaiiy  seif-supporting  disaster  response  units  by  the  U.S.  miiitary,  which 
reduced  host  governments’  burden  to  support  the  responders. 

FINDING  CH-3:  Between  crises,  DoD  support  can  strenqthen  iocai  disaster  response  and 
preparedness  activities  in  countries  with  a  history  of  naturai  disasters,  as  SOUTHCOM  did  prior  to 
and  after  Hurricane  Mitch.  DoD  support  shouid  be  iinked  with  the  efforts  of  other  USG  agencies. 

FINDING  CH-4  Larqe-scaie  naturai  disasters  such  as  Hurricane  Mitch  have  maior  poiiticai 
impiications,  as  weii  as  humanitarian  impacts,  in  the  affected  nations.  During  the  hurricanes  in 
SOUTHCOM’s  AOR  in  faii  1998,  the  geographic  combatant  command  and  U.S.  forces  depioying 
to  the  AO  confronted  operationai  decisions  with  significant  poiiticai  impiications  within  the  host 
countries.  Insufficient  attention  to  these  issues  -  which  are  iikeiy  to  surface  in  future  DoD 
responses  to  major,  rapid-onset  naturai  disasters  -  couid  have  ied  to  foreign  poiicy  or  media 
reiations  difficuities,  compiicating  the  primary  mission:  meeting  the  reiief  needs  of  storm  victims. 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  COMPUTERS  (CK) 

FINDING  CK-1 :  Command,  Controi,  Communications  and  Computers  (C4)  were  criticai  to  the 
success  of  the  HA/DR  response  for  both  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch,  but  reiief  operations 
reveaied  a  number  of  systemic  issues  that  face  U.S.  miiitary  units  during  such  disaster  reiief 
operations.  C4  pianning  and  impiementation  to  address  these  gaps  were  not  sufficientiy 
comprehensive  or  integrated. 

INTERFACE  WITH  NON-USG  ORGANIZATIONS/GOVERNMENTS  (CN) 

FINDING  CN-3:  The  manaqementof  reqionai  catastrophes,  iike  Hurricane  Mitch,  is  inherentiv 
compiex.  Regionai  disaster  assistance  organizations  can  piay  a  variety  of  roies  in  disaster 
preparedness  and  mitigation,  though  none  is  capabie  of  fuiiy  managing  a  high  magnitude  crisis. 

DoD  iiaison  with  and  support  for  regionai  organizations,  prior  to  a  disaster,  can  pay  dividends. 

FINDING  CN-6:  After  Hurricanes  Georqes  and  Mitch,  as  in  the  aftermath  of  most  naturai 
disasters,  private  sector  capabiiities  were  avaiiabie  to  suppiement  the  reiief  effort. 

DOCTRINE  AND  PROCEDURES  (DP) 

FINDING  DP-1 :  DoD  commanders  and  staff  adopted  a  wide  variety  of  approaches  to  hurricane 
disaster  response  operations  in  faii  1998,  reflecting  in  part  the  absence  of  a  consoiidated 
doctrinai  document  on  foreign  HA/DR  operations. 

FINDING  DP-2:  Better  use  can  be  made  of  disaster  reiief  “measures  of  effectiveness”  (MOEs)  - 
especiaiiy  quantifiabie  MOEs -for  mission  and  redepioyment  pianning. 

FINDING  DP-3:  USG  poiicv  must  be  ciarified  on  whether  DoD  assistance  can  be  used  to 
evacuate  threatened  host  nation  popuiations  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  a  foreign  naturai  disaster. 

ENGINEERING  SUPPORT  (ES) 

FINDING  ES-1 :  U.S.  miiitarv  enqineer  units  accompiished  effectiveiv  the  HA/DR  tasks  thev  were 
assigned  during  the  Hurricane  Mitch  response.  In  order  to  complete  their  assigned  missions, 
commanders  were  required  to  (1)  coordinate  project  selection  with  relevant  host  nation  and  USG 
officials,  and  (2)  ensure  the  timely  arrival  of  critical  equipment  at  the  project  site. 
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Table  III-3.  List  of  Study  Findings  (cont’d) 

FINDING  ES-2:  Following  Hurricane  Georges  and  Hurricane  Mitch,  officials  of  affected  territories 
or  nations  requested  that  U.S.  military  units  provide  and  install  substantial  numbers  of 
replacement  bridges  -  requests  that  far  exceeded  DoD  on-hand  capacity.  In  some  instances, 
officials  made  specific  requests  for  Bailey  Bridges,  based  on  very  limited  knowledge  of  U.S. 
military  assets.  Since  such  requests  are  likely  in  future  disasters,  active  management  both  of 
limited  bridge  assets  and  information  on  those  assets  is  required. 

FORCE  PROTECTION  (FP) 

FINDING  FP-1:  Landmines  and  unexploded  ordnance  (UXO)  were  a  potential  threat  to  relief 
operations  after  Hurricane  Mitch.  When  rapid-onset  natural  disasters  strike  foreign  nations  that 
have  experienced  warfare  in  recent  times,  landmines  and  UXO  surfaced  by  natural  phenomena 
may  pose  a  threat  to  local  inhabitants,  relief  workers,  and/or  DoD  personnel. 

FINDING  FP-2:  Force  protection  was  a  priority  during  Hurricane  Mitch  Operations  for  military 
commanders  tasked  with  HA/DR  missions.  Commanders'  emphasis  on  protecting  the  force 
limited  the  impact  of  disaster  relief  operations. 

HUMANITARIAN  OPERATIONS;  NON-ENGINEERING,  NON-MEDICAL  (HO) 

FINDING  HO-1:  DoD  planners  and  commanders  generally  followed  sound  humanitarian 
principles  while  conducting  relief  missions  following  Hurricane  Mitch,  but  operations  could  be 
strengthened  by  incorporting  state-of-the-art  humanitarian  practices  in  U.S.  military  doctrine. 

FINDING  HO-2:  Post-disaster  DoD  operations  in  disaster-prone  countries  can  help  mitigate 
future  disasters  and  limit  the  requirement  for  major  relief  efforts. 

FINDING  HO-3:  Searching  for  and  evacuating  U.S.  nationals  was  a  high  priority  after  Hurricanes 
Georges  and  Mitch,  and  DoD  assets  were  requested  for  this  purpose.  This  mission  is  likely  to  be 
assigned  following  future  foreign  disasters. 

FINDING  HO-4:  Hurricane  Mitch  illustrated  the  complexity  of  food  relief  operations  after  rapid- 
onset  natural  disasters,  and  this  factor  requires  close  coordination  by  DoD  with  other  interagency 
participants. 

HELICOPTER  SUPPORT  (HS) 

FINDING  HS-1:  At  the  tactical  level,  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  the  U.S.  military  to  the 
response  for  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch  was  helicopter  capability.  The  utility  of,  and 
demands  on,  helicopter  assets  were  so  great  that  (1)  establishing  priorities  for  their  employment, 
(2)  determining  their  optimal  operating  tempo  (OPTEMPO),  and  (3)  ensuring  adequate  funding  for 
helicopter  operations  became  significant  issues  for  commanders. 

INFORMATION  SUPPORT  (IS) 

FINDING  IS-1:  DoD’s  use  of  open,  unclassified  procedures  facilitated  interagency  and 
international  coordination  during  Hurricane  Mitch  operations.  Working  in  an  unclassified 
environment  -  when  consistent  with  national  security  considerations  -  should  be  the  first  option 
for  DoD  in  similar  HA/DR  operations  in  the  future. 
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Table  III-3.  List  of  Study  Findings  (cont’d) 

LEGAL  AFFAIRS  (LA) 

FINDING  LA-1:  During  Hurricane  Mitch  operations,  the  JTF  commanders  and  staff  were 
confronted  with  a  number  of  iegai  issues  between  the  USG  and  the  host  nations  that  had  to  be 
managed  quickiy  to  aiiow  reiief  operations  to  proceed.  Commanders  assigned  HA/DR  missions 
in  the  future  wiii  iikeiy  confront  simiiar  sets  of  internationai  iegai  issues. 

FINDING  LA-2:  Eariy  depioyment  of  iegai  personnei  with  the  disaster  response  JTFs,  and 
invoivement  of  iegai  personnei  in  the  eariy  stages  of  pianning  reiief  operations,  wouid  have 
improved  Hurricane  Mitch  operations.  Such  eariy  engagement  is  iikeiy  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  future  disaster  reiief  operations. 

LOGISTICS  SUPPORT  (LS) 

FINDING  LS-3:  During  Hurricane  Mitch  operations,  SOUTHCOM’s  exercise  of  Directive 
Authority  for  Logistics  (DAFL)  over  forces  piaced  under  its  operationai  controi  caused  funding 
probiems.  The  doctrine  on  DAFL  requires  ciarification. 

FINDING  LS-4:  Many  of  the  reiief  suppiies  and  some  of  the  emergency  support  provided  by 
civiiian  and  miiitary  sources  during  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch  were  standard  materiei 
required  in  most  disaster  reiief  operations.  Identification  of  the  types  of  suppiies,  and  pians  for 
warehousing  and  transporting  them  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  as  weii  as  pre-positioning  key 
disaster  response  teams,  wouid  expedite  future  foreign  disaster  reiief  efforts,  especiaiiy  when 
confronting  rapid-onset  disasters  such  as  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch. 

FINDING  LS-5:  DoD’s  response  to  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch  reinforced  the  importance  of 
iogistics  support  for  any  miiitary  operation,  but  especiaiiy  during  disaster  reiief  operations.  These 
efforts  highiighted  key  shortcomings  in  iogistics  support  that  are  iikeiy  to  occur  in  future 
operations,  uniess  organizations  take  steps  to  address  them  prior  to  depioyment. 

FINDING  LS-7:  The  Suppiy  Management  (SUMA)  software  package  deveioped  by  the  Pan- 
American  Heaith  Organization  (PAHO)  was  wideiy  utiiized  by  civiiian  agencies  during  the 
Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch  reiief  operations.  SUMA  offers  the  potentiai  for  streamiining 
civiiian  reiief  operations,  improving  accountabiiity,  and  reducing  the  burden  on  DoD  support 
requirements. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  MOVEMENT  CONTROL  (LT) 

FINDING  LT-1:  U.S.  miiitary  strategic  airiift  and  seaiift  operations  met  the  requirements  of  the 
1998  hurricane  reiief  operations,  but  many  improvements  couid  be  made  in  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  strategic  transportation  operations,  especiaiiy  coordination  between  TRANSCOM 
and  its  interagency  and  DoD  customers. 

FINDING  LT-2:  Execution  of  the  theater  portion  of  transportation  requirements  invoived  many 
organizations  that  had  iittie  pre-crisis  experience  working  together.  These  operations  went  weii, 
but  vaiuabie  iessons  were  identified  that  have  appiication  to  simiiar  contingencies  in  the  future, 
especiaiiy  pianning  for  Reception,  Staging,  Onward  Movement,  and  Integration  (RSOI)  during 
HA/DR  operations  and  the  organizations  and  procedures  used  to  manage  theater  airiift. 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT  (MS) 

FINDING  MS-1:  In  terms  of  training,  configuration,  suppiies  and  ianguage  skiiis,  the  organization 
of  DoD  medicai  units  during  Hurricane  Mitch  operations  was  not  optimized  for  providing  disaster 
assistance  to  iocai  popuiations.  Significant  enhancements  wouid  resuit  from  investing  in  disaster 
response  capabiiities,  without  diminishing  the  primary  job  of  medicai  units:  caring  for  U.S.  forces. 
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FINDING  MS-2:  U.S.  military  forces  deployed  to  Central  America  did  not  in  general  require 
intensive  psycho-social  assistance  during  the  Hurricane  Mitch  relief  effort.  However, 
psychological  assistance,  combat  stress  or  similar  teams  may  be  required  after  natural  disasters 
in  the  future,  both  to  assist  U.S.  forces  and  counsel  local  populations. 

FINDING  MS-3:  DoD  veterinary  units  were  a  useful  supplement  to  relief  efforts  during  Hurricane 
Mitch  operations.  Their  work  with  disaster  victims'  livestock  helped  the  process  of  transition  from 
relief  delivery  to  recovery  and  self-sufficiency. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  (PA) 

FINDING  PA-2:  The  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  distinguished  visitors  (DV)  or  very  important 
persons  (VIPs),  from  the  USG,  the  United  States,  or  abroad,  complicated  disaster  relief 
operations  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Mitch.  Given  the  media  and  public  interest  in 
large-scale  disasters,  commanders  tasked  in  the  future  with  disaster  missions  should  anticipate 
the  arrival  of  DVA/IP  contingents  in  the  disaster  AO. 

PERSONNEL  SUPPORT  (PS) 

FINDING  PS-2:  Individuals  who  participated  in  Hurricane  Mitch  operations  maintained  high 
morale,  both  because  of  DoD  attention  to  personnel  support  systems  and  job  satisfaction  from 
assisting  victims. 

SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  (SF) 

FINDING  SF-1:  Rapidly  deploying  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOFs)  saved  lives  during  the 
initial  Emergency  Phase  of  Mitch  operations  and  facilitated  the  JTF  operations  during  the 
Rehabilitation  Phase. 


D,  CONCLUSION 

Hurricanes  Georges  and  Miteh  made  the  1998  Atlantic  hurricane  season 
memorable.  September  and  October  of  that  year  were  tragically  memorable  for  the 
storms’  victims  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America,  but  also  memorable  for  the 
massive  humanitarian  effort  that  aceompanied  the  double  tragedy.  U.S.  military 
personnel  were  important  participants  in  that  humanitarian  effort.  DoD  personnel 
eontinued  a  legaey  of  saving  lives  and  reducing  human  suffering  for  citizens  of 
neighboring  countries,  during  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  stages  following  the  storms. 

By  carefully  examining  and  analyzing  the  experiences  of  U.S.  military  personnel 
during  that  period,  this  study  attempts  to  add  to  the  humanitarian  legacy  of  Operation  Full 
Provider  and  Operation  Strong  Support.  Distilling  lessons  from  the  ehaos  and  eonflieting 
viewpoints  of  disaster  response  operations  is  always  a  difficult  task,  especially  when 
diverse  measures  of  effeetiveness  guide  operations.  These  difficulties  notwithstanding, 
this  study  provides  eonerete  data  and  operational  guidance  that  are  likely  to  be  useful  to 
DoD  planners  and  eommanders  when  disaster  next  strikes. 
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Unbiased  interpretation  of  the  operational  data,  and  generation  of  useful  Findings 
and  Reeommendations  to  be  applied  to  future  disaster  response  missions  would  be  a 
worthy  tribute  to  the  victims  of  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch  and  to  those  who 
attempted  to  assist  them. 
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24  OG 

ACOM 

ADRA 

ADVON 

AFFOR 

AFSC 

AHMS 

AMC 

AME 

AMEMB 

AMWC 

AO 

AOR 

APOD 

APOE 

ASD 

ASETF 

ATC 

BHR 

C2 

C4 

C4S 

CAC 

CALE 

CARE 

CARILEC 

CAT 

CATS 

CDB 

CDERA 

CDRU 

CENTAM 

CEPREDENAC 

CEST 

CHOP 


24*  Wing  Operations  Group 

Ei.S.  Atlantic  Command 

Adventist  Development  and  Relief  Agency 

Advanced  Echelon 

Air  Eorce  Eorces 

Armed  Eorces  Staff  College 

Automatic  Handling  Message  System 

Air  Mobility  Command 

Air  Mobility  Element 

American  Embassy 

Air  Mobility  Warfare  Center 

Area  of  Operation 

Area  of  Responsibility 

Aerial  Port  of  Debarkation 

Aerial  Port  of  Embarkation 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 

Air  and  Space  Expeditionary  Task  Eorce 

Air  Traffic  Control 

Bureau  for  Humanitarian  Response 

Command  &  Control 

Command,  Control,  Communications,  &  Computers 

Command,  Control,  Communications,  &  Computers  Systems 

Crisis  Action  Center 

Center  for  Army  Eessons  Teamed 

Cooperative  for  Assistance  and  Relief  Everywhere 

Caribbean  Electric  Utility  Services  Corporation 

Crisis  Action  Team 

Consequence  Assessment  Tool  Set 

Caribbean  Development  Bank 

Caribbean  Disaster  Emergency  Response  Agency 

Caribbean  Disaster  Response  Unit 

Central  America 

Coordination  Center  for  the  Prevention  of  Natural  Disasters  in 

Central  America 

Coalition  Eorces  Support  Team 

Change  of  Operational  Control 
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CIA 

Central  Intelligence  Agency 

CIF 

CINC  Initiative  Eunds 

CINC 

Commander-In-Chief 

CINCLANTFLT 

Command-In-Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Elect 

CINCPACFLT 

Commander-In-Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Elect 

CINCSO 

Commander-In-Chief,  U.S.  Southern  Command 

CINCSOC 

Commander-In-Chief,  Special  Operations  Command 

CINs 

Cargo  Increment  Numbers 

CJCS 

Commander,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

CJTF 

Combined  Joint  Task  Eorce 

CJTF 

Commander  Joint  Task  Eorce 

CLAMO 

Center  for  Eaw  and  Military  Operations 

CMC 

Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 

CMOC 

Civil-Military  Operations  Center 

CNO 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

COCOM 

Combatant  Command  Authority 

CODEC 

Congressional  Delegation 

COEN 

National  Emergency  Committee,  El  Salvador 

COMNAVSO 

Commander,  Naval  Eorces  Southern  Command 

COMWESTHEMGRU 

Commander,  Western  Hemisphere  Group 

CONCAP 

Construction  Capabilities  Program  Contract 

CONOPS 

Concept  of  Operations 

CONPLAN 

Operation  Plan  in  Concept  Eormat 

CONRED 

Committee  for  the  Reduction  of  Disasters,  Guatemala 

CONUS 

Continental  United  States 

COPECO 

Permanent  Commission  for  Contingencies,  Honduras 

CRS 

Catholic  Relief  Services 

CSA 

Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army 

CSAE 

Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Air  Eorce 

CSCD 

Combat  Stress  Control  Detachment 

CSH 

Combat  Support  Hospital 

cws 

Church  World  Services 

DAEE 

Directive  Authority  for  Eogistics 

DAO 

Defense  Attache  Office 

DART 

Disaster  Assistance  Response  Team 

DASD 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 

DATT 

Defense  Attache 

DCE 

Defense  Coordinating  Element 

DCO 

Defense  Coordinating  Officer 

DEPORD 

Deployment  Order 

DERE 

Disaster  Emergency  Response  Eund 

DIA 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

DIRMOBEOR 

Director  of  Mobility  Eorces 

DJTEAC 

Deployable  Joint  Task  Eorce  Augmentation  Cell 

DEA 

Defense  Eogistics  Agency 
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DMT 

Defense  Management  Team  or  Disaster  Management  Team 
(U.N.) 

DoD 

Department  of  Defense 

DOMS 

Direetor  of  Military  Support 

DoS 

Department  of  State 

DR 

Dominiean  Republic 

DSC 

Deployment  Support  Command 

DSCA 

Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency 

DSN 

Defense  Switched  Network  or  Defense  Secure  Network  or 
Defense  System  Network 

BAD 

Earliest  Arrival  Date 

ECHO 

European  Community  Humanitarian  Office 

EDIPL 

Enhanced  Deployable  Imagery  Product  Eibrary 

EOC 

Emergency  Operations  Center 

ERTs 

Emergency  Response  Teams 

ES 

El  Salvador 

ESE 

Emergency  Support  Punctions 

EA-HUM 

Puerzas  Aliadas-Humanitarian 

EAO 

UN  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization 

ECO 

Pederal  Coordinating  Officer 

EEMA 

Pederal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

EEP 

Pood  for  Peace  Office 

PHI 

Pood  for  the  Hungry  International 

PORSCOM 

U.S.  Army  Porces  Command 

PRP 

Pederal  Response  Plan 

PSSG 

Porce  Service  Support  Group 

PUNCPLAN 

Punctional  Plan 

GCC 

Geographic  Combatant  Command 

GCCS 

Global  Command  &  Control  System 

GDIN 

Global  Disaster  Information  Network 

GT 

Guatemala 

HA/DR 

Humanitarian  Assistance/  Disaster  Relief 

HAST 

Humanitarian  Assistance  Support  Team 

HP 

High  Prequency 

HN 

Host  Nation 

HO 

Honduras 

HOC 

Hurricane  Operations  Center  or  Humanitarian  Operations 

Center 

HUMINT 

Human  (source)  Intelligence 

I&W 

Indications  and  Warning 

lADB 

Inter-American  Development  Bank 
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IDA  International  Disaster  Assistanee 

IFRC  International  Federal  of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Creseent  Soeieties 

IGO  Inter-Govemmental  Organization 

INMARSAT  International  Maritime  Satellite 

INSARAG  International  Seareh  and  Reseue  Advisory  Group 

10  International  Organization 

ISA  International  Seeurity  Affairs 


JAOC 

JDPPI 

JFACC 

JFCOM 

JIB 

JICSE 

JMC 

JMD 

JOA 

JOC 

JOPES 

JPMRC 

JRSOI 

JTE 

JUEES 


Joint  Air  Operations  Center 

Joint  Deployment  and  Distribution  Proeess  Improvement 

Joint  Eorees  Air  Component  Commander 

U.S.  Joint  Eorees  Command 

Joint  Information  Bureau 

Joint  Intelligenee  Center  Support  Element 

Joint  Movement  Center 

Joint  Manpower  Doeument 

Joint  Operations  Area 

Joint  Operations  Center 

Joint  Operational  Planning  and  Exeeution  System 
Joint  Patients  Movement  Requirements  Center 
Joint  Reeeption,  Staging,  Onward  Movement,  and  Integration 
Joint  Task  Eorce 

Joint  Universal  Eessons  Teamed  System 


kmph 


kilometers  per  hour 


EAC 

EAD 

ECU 

Els 

EMR 

ENO 

EOC 

ERC 

ETE 

EWR 


Bureau  for  Eatin  Ameriea  &  the  Caribbean 

Eatest  Arrival  Date 

Eanding  Craft,  Utility 

Lessons  Identified 

Land  Mobile  Radios 

Liaison  Offieer 

Logisties  Operations  Center 

Logisties  Readiness  Center 

Logistics  Task  Eorce 

Lutheran  World  Relief 


MAAG 

MAP 

MARAD 

MAREORSOUTH 

MC3T 

MCDA 

MDRO 

MEDEVAC 

MEDRETE 


Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group 
Medical  Assistance  Programs 
U.S.  Maritime  Administration 

U.S.  Marine  Corps  Component,  U.S.  Southern  Command 

Medical  Communications,  Control,  Computer  Team 

Military  and  Civil  Defense  Assets 

Mission  Disaster  Response  Officer 

Medical  Evacuation 

Medical  Readiness  &  Training  Exercise 
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MEF 

Marine  Expeditionary  Foree 

METE 

Mission-Essential  Task  Fists 

METOC 

Meteorologieal  and  Oceanographic 

MEU 

Marine  Expeditionary  Unit 

MGB 

Medium  Girder  Bridge 

MHAM 

Medical  Humanitarian  Assistance  Mission 

MHE 

Materials  Handling  Equipment 

MIEGP 

Military  Group 

MIWG 

Movements  Inter-agency  Working  Group 

MOB 

Maximum  (Aircraft)  On  Ground 

MOEs 

Measures  of  Effectiveness 

MOH 

Ministry  of  Health 

MOOTW 

Military  Operations  Other  Than  War 

MREs 

Meals  Ready  to  Eat 

MSC 

Military  Sealift  Command 

MSCA 

Military  Support  to  Civil  Authorities 

MTMC 

Military  Transportation  Management  Command 

MTW 

Major  Theater  War 

NCA 

National  Command  Authorities 

NCROND 

National  Center  for  Rapid  Onset  Natural  Disasters 

NGO 

Non-Go vemmental  Organization 

NHC 

National  Hurricane  Center 

NI 

Nicaragua 

NIMA 

National  Imaging  and  Mapping  Agency 

NIPRNET 

Unclassified  (but  Sensitive)  Internet  Protocol  Router  Network 

NMCC 

National  Military  Command  Center 

NMCS 

National  Military  Command  System 

NOAA 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 

NSA 

National  Security  Agency 

NSC 

National  Security  Council 

NSRR 

Naval  Station  Roosevelt  Roads 

NWS 

National  Weather  Service 

O&M 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

OASD 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 

OCHA 

UN  Office  for  the  Coordination  of  Humanitarian  Affairs 

OCONUS 

Outside  the  Continental  United  States 

OECS 

Organization  of  the  Eastern  Caribbean  States 

OFA 

Other  Federal  Agencies 

OFDA 

Office  of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance 

OHDACA 

Overseas  Humanitarian,  Disaster,  and  Civil  Assistance 

0MB 

Office  of  Management  &  Budget 

OPLANS 

OperationaEOperations  Plans 

OPTEMPO 

Operational/Operation  Tempo 

OSD 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
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osocc 


On-Site  Operations  Coordination  Center 


PA 

PACOM 

PAHO 

PAO 

PDD 

PK/HA 

POD 

POE 

POL 

POLAD 

POTUS 

PR 

PVOs 


Public  Affairs 
U.S.  Pacific  Command 
Pan-American  Health  Organization 
Public  Affairs  Officer 
Presidential  Decision  Directive 

Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian  Affairs,  Office  of  the 

Secretary  of  Defense 

Port  of  Debarkation 

Port  of  Embarkation 

Petroleum,  Oils,  and  Lubricants 

Political  Advisor 

President  of  the  United  States 

Puerto  Rico 

Private  Voluntary  Organizations 


QDR 


Quadrennial  Defense  Review 


Recce 

Rep 

REA 

ROWPUs 

RSS 


Reconnaissance 

Representative 

Request  for  Assistance 

Reverse  Osmosis  Water  Purification  Units 

Regional  Security  System  (CARICOM) 


SACLANT 

SAO 


SAR 

J-1 

J-2 

J-3 

J-4 

J-5 

J-6 


SEC 

SECARMY 

SECDEE 

SHE 

SIPRNET 

SITE 

SMART 

SMS 


Supreme  Allied  Command,  Atlantic 

Security  Assistance  Organization  (includes:  Military  Groups 
(MILGPs),  Military  Liaison  Offices  (MLOs),  Offices  of 
Defense  Cooperation  (ODCs),  and  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Groups  (MAAGs)) 

Search  and  Rescue 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Directorate 

Intelligence  Directorate 

Operations  Directorate 

Logistics  Directorate 

Strategic,  Plans  and  Policy  Directorate 

Command,  Control,  Communications,  Computer  Services 

Directorate 

Secretary 

Secretary  of  the  Army 

Secretary  of  Defense 

Super-High  Erequency 

Secret  Internet  Protocol  Router  Network 

Standing  Joint  Task  Eorce 

Special  Medical  Augmentation  Response  Teams 

Single  Mobility  System 
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SO/LIC 

SOCLANT 

SOCOM 

SOCSOUTH 

SOF 

SOUTHAF 

SOUTHCOM 

SPODs 

SPRINT 

SSC 

STP 

SUB 

SUMA 

SUPP 

TACC 

TACSAT 

TALCE 

TF 

TOE 

TPEDD 

TRANSCOM 

TTP 

UCP 

UEN 

UN 

UNDAC 

UNDMT 

UNDP 

UNHCR 

UNICEE 

UNITAS 

USAE 

USAID 

USAR 

USARSO 

USD 

USG 

uses 

USIS 

USVI 

UT 

UTC 

UTC 


Special  Operations  and  Eow  Intensity  Conflict 

Special  Operations  Command  U.S.  Atlantic  Command 

U.S.  Special  Operations  Command 

Special  Operations  Command  South 

Special  Operations  Eorces 

U.S.  Southern  Command  Air  Eorces 

U.S.  Southern  Command 

Sea  Ports  of  Debarkation 

Special  Psychological  Rapid  Intervention  Team 

Smaller  Scale  Contingency 

Shock  Trauma  Platoons 

Subordinate  Commands 

Supply  Management  System 

Supporting  Commands 

Tanker  Airlift  Control  Center 
Tactical  Satellite 
Tanker  Airlift  Control  Element 
Task  Eorce 

Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment 
Time  Phased  Eorce  Deployment  Data 
U.S.  Transportation  Command 
Tactics,  Techniques,  and  Procedures 

Unified  Command  Plan 
Unit  Eine  Number 
United  Nations 

UN  Disaster  Assessment  and  Coordination 
UN  Disaster  Management  Teams 
UN  Development  Program 
UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
UN  Children’s  Eund 

Yearly,  multinational  naval  deployment  exercise  to 
circumnavigat  the  South  American  continent 
U.S.  Air  Eorce 

U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 

Urban  Search  and  Rescue 

U.S.  Army  South 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense 

U.S.  Government 

U.S.  Geological  Service 

U.S.  Information  Service 

U.S.  Virgin  Islands 

Universal  Time 

Coordinated  Universal  Time 

Unit  Type  Codes 
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VITA 

Volunteers  in  Teehnieal  Assistanee 

VTC 

Video  Teleeonferenee 

WFP 

UN  World  Food  Program 

WIBISCO 

West  India  Biseuit  Company,  Ltd. 

WIG 

West  Indies  Guard 

WMD 

Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

WV 

World  Vision 

WWMCCS 

Worldwide  Military  Command  and  Control  System 
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APPENDIX  B 

FINDINGS,  DISCUSSION,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


APPENDIX  B 

CONSOLIDATED  LIST  OF  FINDINGS,  DISCUSSIONS, 
AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


ASSESSMENT  ISSUES  (AI) 

FINDING  AI-1:  DoD,  other  USG  agencies,  and  many  other  sources  each 
generated  damage  and  needs  assessments  following  Hurricane  Mitch.  It  was  often 
unclear  which  of  these  assessments  was  authoritative,  or  how  the  assessments  related  to 
each  other. 

DISCUSSION:  After  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch,  USCINCSO,  JTF 

commanders.  Military  Groups  (MILGPS),  U.S.  ambassadors,  OFDA  teams,  FEMA  and 
other  USG  entities  all  generated  one  or  more  assessments  of  damage  and  need. 
Assessment  efforts  were  initiated  from  Washington,  from  within  the  affected  countries  by 
USG  personnel  located  there,  and  by  intermediate  military  commands.  Inconsistent  or 
overlapping  assessment  data,  shaped  in  part  by  institutional  perspectives,  complicated 
response  planning.  Moreover,  informal,  “back-channel”  assessment  data  from  the  media, 
U.S.  citizens  resident  in  affected  regions,  host  nation  citizens  with  contacts  in  the  United 
States,  and  others  competed  with  “official”  USG  assessment  teams  for  attention  in 
Washington.  Based  on  what  occurred  after  Hurricane  Mitch,  DoD  planners  can 
anticipate  a  large  input  of  informal  assessment  data  from  affected  regions,  especially 
when  a  disaster  strikes  a  region  close  to  the  United  States.  Such  data  are  likely  to  be  of 
varying  quality,  but  may  be  delivered  directly  to  high-ranking  USG  officials,  in  the 
Executive  or  Eegislative  Branches. 

When  Hurricane  Mitch  struck,  no  USG  doctrine,  policies,  or  procedures  described 
the  interagency  format  or  reporting  process  for  USG  agency  assessments,  and  the  same 
situation  persists  today.  Individual  assessments  are  often  “stove-piped”  just  to  the  agency 
generating  the  assessment  team,  and  no  central  authority  to  validate  requirements  existed. 
In  addition,  assessment  missions  during  Mitch  were  often  designed  to  be  country- 
specific,  making  it  difficult  for  USG  planners  to  comprehend  the  regional  impact  of  the 
natural  disaster,  setting  the  stage  for  inter-country  competition  for  resources.  Given 
substantially  different  perspectives  and  data  requirements  within  USG  agencies,  it  is 
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reasonable  to  expeet  that  agencies  will  individually  assess  conditions  after  a  disaster.  But 
USG  assessment  could  be  improved  if  a  standardized,  transparent  process  governed  the 
multiple  assessment  efforts. 

RECOMMENDATION  AI-1-1:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance  (PKHA)  and  the  Joint  Staff,  through  appropriate  channels,  should  request  that 
the  National  Security  Council  generate  interagency  policy  clarifying  the  mandate  and 
system  for  dispatching  assessment  teams,  for  reporting  assessment  data  to  the  interagency 
process,  for  validating  requirements,  and  for  achieving  maximum  coordination  among 
assessment  teams  generated  by  USG  agencies.  Such  NSC  policy  should  stress  the  value 
of  shared  assessments  among  responding  agencies,  such  as  combining  teams  from  the 
Office  of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  and  the  geographic  combatant  commands’ 
Humanitarian  Assistance  Survey  Teams  (HAST).  NSC  policy  should  designate  a  focal 
point  within  the  USG  to  serve  as  the  coordinating  agency  for  tracking,  validating,  and 
seeking  synergy  among  all  USG  assessment  efforts,  and  for  issuing  authoritative  USG 
disaster  assessments.  Focal  points  should  be  designated  both  at  the  Washington  level  and 
within  the  affected  countries  to  effect  coordination  among  USG  agencies.  A  controlled 
website  or  other  system  for  consolidating  and  displaying  assessment  data  should  be 
considered.  NSC  policy  should  further  note  the  importance  of  USG  assessment  teams 
conducting  region-wide  assessments. 

RECOMMENDATION  AI-1-2:  PKHA  and  the  Joint  Staff,  through  appropriate 
channels,  should  request  that  the  National  Security  Council  generate  interagency  policy 
clarifying  the  interagency  intake  point  for  collecting  formal  and  informal  assessment 
data,  so  that  the  informal  assessments  received  through  back  channel  sources  can  be 
systematically  reviewed  and  compared  with  official  USG  assessment  data.  The 
designated  intake  point  should  include  a  feedback  loop,  so  that  the  initial  USG  recipient 
of  the  informal  assessment  can  be  assured  that  his/her  data  are  being  reviewed. 
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FINDING  AI-2:  Additional  interagency  coordination  is  required  to  define  more 
clearly  the  goals  and  objectives  of  USG  assessment  teams,  and  to  standardize  reporting 
formats. 

DISCUSSION:  Following  Hurricane  Mitch,  some  USG  assessment  teams  were 
examining  the  level  of  damage  from  the  storm,  some  were  examining  immediate  life¬ 
saving  relief  needs,  and  others  were  studying  the  requirements  for  rebuilding 
infrastructure  and  other  longer-term  requirements.  These  different  approaches,  the  timing 
of  the  reports,  and  varying  methodologies  used  to  develop  them  hindered  effective 
planning  for  the  USG’s  relief  and  rehabilitation  efforts.  Although  several  assessment 
systems  have  been  developed  and  promoted  by  individual  agencies  (DoD  HAST  training 
at  the  Center  for  Excellence  in  Disaster  Response,  in  Hawaii,  for  example,  and  the 
assessment  approach  developed  in  OFDA’s  Field  Operations  Guide),  no  one  system  is 
accepted  government- wide. 

Of  particular  concern  to  U.S.  military  planners,  USG  assessment  data  and  reports 
do  not  consistently  define  humanitarian  requirements  in  formats  easily  translatable  into 
DoD  capabilities  that  could  meet  those  requirements.  That  is  to  say,  assessment  reports 
by  USG  agencies,  in  some  cases  during  Hurricane  Mitch,  included  detailed  requests  for 
assets  that  helped  guide  military  planners;  in  other  instances,  assessment  reports  were  too 
general  or  primarily  of  historical,  rather  than  operational,  value.  A  potentially  useful 
model  for  linking  HA/DR  assessment  data  with  military  capabilities  would  be  the 
development  by  USG  agencies  like  OFDA  of  “service  modules,”  such  as  those  prepared 
by  UN  agencies  to  assist  military  planners. i  Service  modules  are  specific  statements  of 
capabilities  that  might  be  required  during  an  international  response  to  a  disaster,  such  as 
“provide  manpower  and  support  equipment  to  load/unload  as  many  as  30  military  and 
civilian  aircraft  at  up  to  4  separate  airfields  on  a  24-hour-per-day  basis.  Process  400 
metric  tons  of  cargo  and  100  passengers  per  day.”  Service  modules,  which  dissect 
humanitarian  relief  processes  into  quantifiable  capabilities,  have  been  developed  by 
several  UN  agencies.^  (See  also  Finding  CD-I  for  more  information  on  service 
modules.) 


^  The  concept  and  use  of  service  modules  is  discussed  in  detail  in  a  draft  IDA  study,  Potential  Global 
Partners  for  Smaller-Scale  Contingencies  (Ref  74). 

2  Currently,  three  UN  agencies  (the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  [UNHCR],  the 
UN  World  Food  Programme  [WFP],  and  the  UN  Office  for  the  Coordination  of  Humanitarian  Affairs 
[OCHA])  have  organized  all  or  part  of  their  support  requirements  in  service  module  format. 
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Currently,  USG  agencies  such  as  OFDA  maintain  no  similar  system  of 
categorizing  humanitarian  relief  requirements. 

RECOMMENDATION  AI-2-1:  PKHA  should  initiate  discussions  within  DoD 
and  with  OFDA  and  other  relevant  federal  agencies  to  develop  USG  interagency 
standards  for  post-disaster  assessments,  emphasizing  shared  formats,  clear  distinctions 
among  the  various  types  of  assessments  undertaken,  the  appropriate  sequence  of 
assessments,  and  a  system  for  integrating  and  validating  assessment  data.  Reporting 
formats  should  be  developed  that  permit  tracking  of  assessment  data  over  time,  as  well  as 
measurement  of  the  effectiveness  of  relief  efforts. 

RECOMMENDATION  AI-2-2:  OSD/PKHA,  Joint  Staff  J-4,  OFDA  and  other 
relevant  federal  agencies  should  develop  interagency  reporting  formats  that  present 
assessment  data  in  formats  that  are  useful  to  military  and  civilian  response  planners. 
Assessment  formats  should  facilitate  the  translation  of  victims’  needs  into  civilian  and 
military  capabilities  through  the  use  of  service  modules  specifying  capabilities  required 
during  a  USG  response  to  a  disaster. 
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FINDING  AI-3:  In  order  to  guide  the  USG  disaster  response  effeetively,  DoD 
and  other  USG  post-disaster  assessment  teams  should  be  trained  in  assessment  skills, 
should  be  ready  to  be  dispatehed  to  the  affeeted  areas  immediately,  should  reeeive 
transport  support  to  and  within  affeeted  areas,  and  should  report  promptly.  In  addition, 
assessment  support  should  be  provided  to  USG  personnel  -  military  and  eivilian  - 
already  in  the  affeeted  areas,  who  will  often  be  able  to  provide  initial,  preliminary 
assessment  information. 

DISCUSSION:  Rapid  assessment  data  generally  eome  from  two  sourees  within 
the  USG:  personnel  assigned  to  the  Country  Team  in  affected  countries,  and  assessment 
teams  -  civilian  or  military  -  dispatched  from  the  CONUS  or  regional  centers.  During 
Hurricane  Mitch  operations.  Country  Team  personnel  (including  Mission  Disaster 
Response  Officers  (MDRO),  personnel  assigned  to  MILGPs,  and  other  Embassy  staff) 
often  responded  rapidly  to  the  crisis,  but  with  limited  training  or  background  in 
assessment  techniques. 

In  general,  disaster  assessment  teams  from  civilian  agencies  like  OFDA  arrived 
quickly  following  Hurricane  Mitch  or,  in  some  cases,  were  pre-positioned  in  the  region. 
However,  these  teams  did  not  always  generate  assessment  data  rapidly  enough  to  guide 
policymakers  in  Washington,  and  did  not  provide  sufficient  guidance  on  civilian  needs 
that  U.S.  military  forces  could  fulfill.  SOUTHCOM  planners  were  required  to  generate 
force  requirements  and  build  Time-Phased  Force  and  Deployment  Data  (TPFDD)  while 
assessments  were  still  being  completed.  In  some  cases,  USG  civilian  assessment  teams 
did  not  receive  the  highest  priority  for  DoD  transport  assets  in  the  AOR,  adding  to  delays 
and  prolonging  assessments. 

Assessments  of  technical  areas  such  as  food  supply,  health  care,  the  security 
requirements  of  displaced  populations,  and  other  tasks  envisioned  for  DoD  HAST  in  draft 
joint  doctrine  require  specialized  expertise.  During  Hurricane  Mitch,  some  highly  skilled 
DoD  personnel  -  especially  in  the  medical  and  engineering  fields  -  were  available  to 
participate  in  assessment  efforts.  In  general,  however,  DoD  personnel  had  little 
background  in  humanitarian  assessments,  especially  in  competencies  requiring 
knowledge  of  local  government  capacities  or  the  special  needs  of  displaced  populations. 

RECOMMENDATION  AI-3-1:  PKHA  and  OFDA  should  further  define 
protocols  for  the  in-country  transport  support  of  OFDA  or  interagency  assessment  teams 
dispatched  to  natural  disaster  sites  to  ensure  that  commanders  assign  highest  priority  to 
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the  support  of  these  teams.  PKHA  and  OFDA  protoeols  should  establish  systems  for 
rapid  communieations  between  OFDA  teams  and  U.S.  military  eommanders. 

RECOMMENDATION  AI-3-2:  The  Joint  Staff  and  geographic  combatant 
commands  should  provide  additional  training  in  post-disaster  assessment  techniques  to 
MILGP  personnel,  defense  attaches,  DJTFAC  teams  and  other  military  personnel  likely 
to  be  on  the  ground  during  a  disaster  or  arriving  immediately  thereafter.  Other  USG 
agencies,  especially  the  Department  of  State  (DoS)  and  USAID,  should  provide  similar 
training  for  their  personnel.  Specifically,  the  assessment  role  of  the  Embassy  MDRO 
should  be  clarified,  and  additional  training  provided  to  these  individuals. 

RECOMMENDATION  AI-3-3:  The  Joint  Staff  should  review  the  expectations 
for  DoD  HAST  teams  in  draft  Joint  Publication  3-07.6,  to  ensure  personnel  are  receiving 
the  training,  guidelines,  and  other  support  required  to  accomplish  their  assigned  missions. 
Specifically,  the  Joint  Staff  should  review  existing  training  for  DoD  medical, 
engineering,  civil  affairs,  and  Special  Forces  personnel  to  ensure  that  they  will  be 
prepared  to  conduct  professional  assessments  of  disaster  stricken  populations,  including 
displaced  populations. 
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FINDING  AI-4:  Developing  an  overall  picture  of  storm  damage  in  the 
SOUTHCOM  AOR  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  Mitch  was  a  significant  challenge.  In 
general,  within  DoD,  post-disaster  assessment  data  were  not  always  shared  with  all 
commands,  staffs,  and  units  that  required  those  data. 

DISCUSSION:  There  were  many  sources  of  information  on  Hurricane  Mitch 
available  to  SOUTHCOM.  These  included  collateral  and  all-source  intelligence  provided 
by  the  SCJ-2;  weather  data  from  the  NWS  and  NHC;  media  reporting  provided  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Officer  (PAO);  written,  telephonic  and  email  reports  from  various 
locations  in  the  disaster  area  such  as  the  Embassy,  OFDA,  the  MILGPs,  JTFs,  and  others; 
information  from  the  affected  nations  themselves;  information  available  in  the 
Washington  area  that  bypassed  SOUTHCOM  and  then  was  redirected  to  Miami;  and 
other  sources.  There  was  no  one  comprehensive  situation  display  within  the  command 
that  provided  the  most  complete  and  accurate  picture.  It  was  not  evident  that  fusing  all 
the  data  from  these  many  sources  was  feasible  or  manageable.  In  the  case  of  some 
intelligence  from  sensitive  sources,  there  were  issues  of  releasability.  Obtaining 
sufficient  HUMINT  was  identified  as  a  concern  for  a  variety  of  reasons:  difficulty  in 
moving  around  within  storm-damaged  areas;  insufficient  contacts  with  the  host  nations; 
limited  linguistic  capabilities  in  some  areas;  and  reporting  difficulties  of  those  in  the 
field. 

Damage  and  needs  assessment  reports  reaching  SOUTHCOM,  either  from  DoD 
or  non-DoD  sources,  were  sometimes  stovepiped  within  the  command,  and  not 
sufficiently  fused  across  staff  functions.  For  example,  OFDA  assessment  data  may  have 
reached  one  office  while  MIFGP  reports  reached  another,  resulting  in  different  bases  for 
planning  and  tasking.  Significantly,  JTF  commanders  or  designees  did  not  always 
receive  comprehensive  assessment  data.  In  addition  to  the  supported  geographic 
combatant  command,  other  commands  would  have  benefited  from  timely  and 
comprehensive  assessment  data,  including  force  providers  such  as  U.S.  Joint  Forces 
Command  (JFCOM)  and  commands  with  important  logistics  planning  responsibilities, 
like  U.S.  Transportation  Command  (TRANSCOM).  In  fact,  some  of  these  commands 
attempted  their  own  secondary-source  assessment  efforts.  Planning  and  deployment 
processes  within  DoD  would  be  improved  if  wider  dissemination  were  made  of  consistent 
and  timely  damage  and  needs  assessment  data. 

RECOMMENDATION  AI-4-1:  SOUTHCOM  staff  should  review  the 

command’s  capability  and  develop  procedures  to  obtain,  fuse,  and  present  the  essential 
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intelligence,  information,  and  supporting  data  to  assist  decision  making  during  the  next 
disaster,  with  the  goal  of  establishing  a  comprehensive  system  display  available  to  all 
staff  requiring  disaster  data. 

RECOMMENDATION  AI-4-2:  All  geographic  combatant  commands  should 
issue  guidance  to  their  staffs  designating  a  focal  point  for  fusing  assessment  reports  and 
requiring  consistent  and  timely  dissemination  of  disaster  assessment  data  among  staff 
functions  within  their  commands.  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  provide  up-to-date 
assessment  data  to  JTF  commanders  or  designees,  and  their  staffs,  to  assist  in  their 
planning  processes.  Timely,  fused  assessment  data  should  be  disseminated  from 
supported  geographic  combatant  commands  to  component  and  supporting  commands. 
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COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  (CC) 


FINDING  CC-1:  Forward-stationed  U.S.  military  units,  elements,  and  faeilities 
made  eritieal  eontributions  to  the  timeliness  and  effeetiveness  of  the  DoD  responses  to 
Hurrieanes  Georges  and  Miteh. 

DISCUSSION:  During  the  responses  to  Hurrieanes  Georges  and  Miteh,  the 
availability  of  forward-stationed  and  forward-deployed  U.S.  military  units,  elements,  and 
faeilities  in  the  disaster  area  was  partieularly  useful  in  all  phases  of  the  USG  response, 
not  only  during  the  Emergeney  Relief  Phase,  but  also  during  the  Rehabilitation  Phase. 
These  units  and  installations  ineluded  the  following: 

.  JTF  Bravo  at  Soto  Cano  Air  Base,  Honduras 

.  MILGPs  and  Defense  Attaehes  (DATTs),  where  MILGPs  did  not  exist,  at 
U.S.  embassies  in  the  affeeted  nations^ 

.  Air  Foree,  Army,  and  Navy  Speeial  Forees  units  in  Panama  and  Puerto  Rieo 

.  Capabilities  provided  by  the  air  base  in  Soto  Cano,  Honduras,  and  by  Naval 
Station  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rieo 

.  Helieopters,  fixed-wing  aireraft,  and  Military  Transportation  Management 
Command/Military  Sealift  Command  (MTMC/MSC)  offiees  in  Panama 

.  Support  Group  Haiti 

.  The  Air  Mobility  Command  Station  Manager  at  Comalapa  Air  Base,  El 
Salvador 

.  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Component  personnel  in  Puerto  Rieo  (although 
not  teehnioally  forward-deployed  in  the  sense  of  other  DoD  assets) 

.  Naval  eonstruetion  units  in  Puerto  Rieo 

.  U.S.  Coast  Guard  personnel  and  assets  stationed  in  Puerto  Rieo  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Disaster  response  is  not  neeessarily  the  primary  mission  of  these  organizations. 
They  were,  however,  in  the  area  affeeted  by  the  storm  and  their  eapabilities  and  forward 
loeations  were  important  to  the  rapid  and  effeetive  response  of  the  USG.  The  MILGPs 
and  DATTs  were  key  partieipants  in  the  disaster  response  in  eaeh  eountry  affeeted  by  the 


3  Although  the  text  refers  to  the  potential  disaster  response  roles  of  both  MILGPs  and  DATTs,  the 
fundamentally  different  nature  of  the  missions  normally  assigned  to  these  two  types  of  organizations 
must  be  taken  into  account  when  assessing  their  potential  as  members  of  the  overall  USG  and  DoD 
disaster  response  effort. 
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hurricanes.  These  organizations  were  familiar  with  U.S.  Embassy  proeedures,  steeped  in 
the  loeal  culture,  language  qualified,  and  able  to  provide  valuable  eontaets  with  the  host 
nation  military  and  other  ageneies.  However,  few  of  the  personnel  assigned  to  the 
MILGPs,  DATTs,  or  other  DoD  organizations  had  any  disaster  training  or  experience  in 
disaster  response,  either  with  the  teehnieal  aspeets  of  managing  disaster  response,  or  the 
eomplex  proeess  of  eoordinating  disaster  assistanee  among  OFDA,  the  U.S.  Embassy, 
SOUTHCOM,  JTEs,  the  host  nation,  and  other  partieipants  (e.g.,  inter-govemmental, 
international,  or  non-governmental  organizations).  Training  for  these  personnel  in 
disaster  response  and  eoordinating  with  USG  eivilian  organizations,  as  well  as  the  other 
participating  organizations,  is  essential  and  such  training  would  have  improved  the  DoD 
response  to  the  hurrieanes. 

The  varying  relationships  between  MILGPs  or  DATTs  and  the  lead  DoD 
eommands  for  disaster  response  also  eomplieated  the  role  of  forward  stationed  units  in 
the  relief  efforts.  In  the  ease  of  the  MILGPs,  their  relationships  with  the  SOUTHCOM 
headquarters  were  established^  and  many  of  them  had  visited  SOUTHCOM  headquarters. 
The  DATTs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  Defense  Intelligence  Ageney  (DIA)  assets,  with 
limited  eontaets  in  some  cases  with  the  geographie  combatant  command.^ 

In  addition  to  facilitating  coordination  with  the  affeeted  nations,  the  MILGPs  and 
DATTs  also  provided  signifieant  support  to  the  ineoming  U.S.  military  disaster  response 
personnel.  For  example,  the  beddown,  initial  life  support,  and  transportation  of  arriving 
JTF  Aguila  personnel  and  the  SOUTHCOM  DJTFAC  were  arranged  by  the  MILGP  in  El 
Salvador  on  short  notiee  and  with  limited  information  on  the  disposition  of  the  units  onee 
they  arrived  in  eountry.  In  Niearagua,  eoordination  of  relief  assistanee  was  a  particular 
challenge  for  the  DATE  in  Managua  beeause  no  formal  military-to-military  relationships 
were  in  place. 

The  value  of  basing  faeilities  in  the  AO  was  sometimes  undereut  by  storm 
damage  to  the  bases  themselves.  Both  NSRR  and  Soto  Cano  Air  Base  personnel  spent 
long  hours  trying  to  proteet  vital  base  eapabilities  from  weather  damage  or  engaged  in 
elean-up  after  the  respeetive  storms.  Given  the  importanee  of  forward  bases  to  the 


4  It  should  be  noted  that  MILGPs  also  have  responsibilities  to  the  Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency 
(DSCA)  in  Washington. 

^  Although  DATTs  usually  have  contact  with  the  SOUTHCOM  J-2,  in  at  least  one  case  (Nicaragua),  the 
acting  DATT  had  not  yet  visited  SOUTHCOM  headquarters  before  becoming  fully  engaged  in  the 
Mitch  response. 
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conduct  of  relief  operations,  as  well  as  other  ongoing  operations,  in  disaster-prone 
regions,  investments  in  "hardening"  these  faeilities  to  mitigate  storm  damage  might  be 
eonsidered.  At  Soto  Cano  in  partieular,  vital  eleotrieal  generation  eapaeity  was  loeated  in 
an  area  vulnerable  to  floodwaters,  requiring  strenuous  sandbagging  operations  by  base 
personnel  during  the  height  of  the  hurrieane. 

Many  of  the  military  resourees  available  to  respond  to  Miteh  have  been 
redeployed  and  ean  no  longer  provide  a  similar  rapid  response.^  Among  the  more 
diffieult  to  obtain  assets  employed  during  Miteh  operation  were  the  following: 

.  The  C-27  transport  aireraft  with  short-field  eapabilities,  a  key  resouree  in  the 
Miteh  response,  are  no  longer  in  the  USAF  inventory. 

.  C-130  aireraft  relocated  from  Panama  to  Puerto  Rieo.  It  appears  that  four 

C-130s  will  be  maintained  in  Puerto  Rieo,  although  it  is  understood  they  will 
be  Reserve  rather  than  Aetive  Component  resourees. 

.  The  Panama-based  Landing  Craft  Utility  (LCU)  boats  that  were  helpful  in 
moving  eoastal  eargo  during  Mitch  have  been  redeployed  from  Central 
Ameriea 

.  All  U.S.  military  helieopters  formerly  loeated  in  Panama. 

.  The  MTMC  and  MSC  offiees  have  been  moved  from  Panama  to  Puerto  Rieo 
and  CONUS,  respeetively. 

The  DoD  is  not  the  only  forward  deployed  organization.  Representatives  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  USG,  sueh  as  the  U.S.  Embassies  in  eaeh  eountry  and 
the  regional  offiee  of  OFDA  in  Costa  Riea,  are  important  assets  in  a  eoordinated,  timely, 
and  effective  USG  response  to  rapid-onset  foreign  disasters. 

RECOMMENDATION  CC-1-1:  The  Offiee  of  Peaeekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistanee,  in  eoordination  with  the  Joint  Staff  Direetor  for  Operational  Plans  and 
Interoperability,  should  develop  HA/DR  training  programs  for  personnel  assigned  to 
U.S.  embassies  (e.g.,  MILGPs,  Seeurity  Assistanee  Offiees  (SAOs),  and  DATTs).  These 
programs  should  ensure  that  personnel  assigned  to  these  positions  arrive  at  forward 
loeations  with  neeessary  teehnieal  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  various  USG  and  other 
organizations  that  are  likely  to  be  involved  with  foreign  disasters,  so  that  effeetive 


^  The  loss  of  the  bases  in  Panama  is  being  separately  addressed  within  the  USG  as  an  issue  related  to 
counter-drug  operations  in  Latin  America.  The  successful  resolution  of  that  issue  may  have  a  positive 
impact  on  the  availability  of  bases  for  disaster  relief  operations  in  the  region. 
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coordination  can  be  effected  when  required.  These  personnel  should  also  be  required  to 
partieipate  in  joint  HA/DR  exereises  eondueted  by  the  geographie  eombatant  eommands. 

RECOMMENDATION  CC-1-2:  The  Director,  Joint  Staff,  in  coordination  with 
the  Direetor  of  the  Defense  Intelligenee  Ageney  and  the  Direetor  of  the  Defense  Seeurity 
Cooperation  Agency,  should  review,  elarify,  and  disseminate  information  on  the 
eommand  and  eontrol  relationships  for  personnel  assigned  to  U.S.  Embassies  (e.g., 
MILGPs,  SAOs,  and  DATTs)  during  foreign  HA/DR  operations.  Speeifioally,  these 
relationships  should  elarify  the  tasks  to  be  undertaken  and  support  these  personnel  may 
be  ealled  upon  to  provide  for  the  geographic  combatant  command,  JTFs,  and  other  U.S. 
military  organizations  that  deploy  for  HA/DR  operations  in  the  host  nation.^ 

RECOMMENDATION  CC-1-3:  SOUTHCOM  should  eonduet  a  review  of  all 
forward-stationed  resourees  that  played  eritieal  roles  in  the  Georges  and  Miteh  responses, 
but  are  no  longer  available  beeause  of  redeployment,  or  are  now  mal-positioned  for 
disaster  response  in  Central  Ameriea  or  the  Caribbean  Basin.  Plans  to  offset  these 
eapabilities  should  be  developed,  ineluding  possible  seasonal  arrangements  that  provide 
for  a  rapid  disaster  response  capability,  either  through  temporary  redeployment  of  U.S. 
eapabilities  or  through  arrangements  with  other  allied  nations  or  eommereial  eontraets. 

RECOMMENDATION  CC-1-4:  Geographie  eombatant  eommands  should 
eonduet  a  review  of  all  forward  bases  in  disaster-prone  regions  to  determine  if  additional 
investments  are  required  to  proteet  vital  base  faeilities  from  damage  likely  to  be  eaused 
by  high-probability  natural  disasters  oecurring  in  the  AOR. 


^  As  noted  in  Chapter  III  of  this  study,  one  key  task  that  might  be  assumed  by  MILGPs  and  other  U.S. 
military  personnel  stationed  at  U.S.  Embassies  would  be  to  establish  early  contact  between  civilian  and 
military  disasters  responders  in  a  proto-CMOC.  This  approach  has  been  adopted  in  SOUTHCOM's 
Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Foreign  Disaster  Relief  FUNCPLAN  of  15  October  1999. 
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FINDING  CC-2:  Joint  Task  Forces  were  SOUTHCOM’s  eommand  and  control 
method  of  choiee  to  respond  to  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch,  but  significant 
improvements  eould  be  made  in  the  readiness  and  effectiveness  of  JTFs  as  disaster 
response  organizations. 

DISCUSSION:  To  respond  to  Hurrieane  Georges,  SOUTHCOM  established  JTF 
Full  Provider.  For  Mitch,  the  command  already  had  JTF  Bravo  in  Honduras,  and  a 
second  organization,  JTF  Aguila  with  its  three  subordinate  task  forces  (TFs),  was 
established  in  Central  America. 

1,  Challenges  for  JTFs 

The  JTFs  funetioned  well  under  trying  cireumstances.  However,  eaeh  of  the  JTFs 
faced  similar  ehallenges,  including  the  following: 

.  Coordination  Mechanisms.  The  JTFs  had  to  devise  meehanisms  for 
coordinating  with  the  large  number  of  civilian  agencies  -  the  host  nation, 
USG,  inter-governmental  organizations  (IGOs),  international  organizations 
(lOs),  non-governmental  organizations  (NGOs),  and  other  donor  nations  - 
responding  to  the  disasters.  This  was  particularly  challenging  for  JTF  Full 
Provider,  which  was  afloat  and  had  to  operate  under  bifureated  USG 
proeedures  for  domestie  and  foreign  disasters  caused  by  a  single  event,  and 
for  JTF  Bravo  during  the  relief  phase  of  operations,  when  its  AOR  included 
four  nations  affeeted  by  Hurricane  Miteh. 

.  Cultural  Awareness  and  Language  Skills.  Locating  and  employing 
personnel  with  neeessary  language  capabilities,  and  raising  the  level  of 
cultural  familiarity  of  the  JTF  headquarters  and  its  assigned  units  are  both 
essential.  The  nature  of  HA/DR  operations  put  many  small  units  -  medical, 
engineering,  and  transportation  -  in  direct  contact  with  host  nation  officials 
and  local  civilians,  requiring  language  skills  and  cultural  awareness  at  the 
lowest  eehelons  to  aecomplish  their  respective  missions. 

.  Support  Responsibilities.  The  highly  specialized  units  deployed  to  the 
affected  area  relied  on  the  JTF  headquarters  for  reeeption,  proeessing,  and 
administrative  and  logistical  support.  Some  of  these  units  such  as  engineers 
and  smaller  medical  and  civil  affairs  teams  required  substantial  security, 
transportation,  and  logistical  support.  These  issues  were  of  particular  concern 
to  the  JTFs  deployed  in  Central  America  because  many  diverse  U.S.  military 
units  were  deployed  into  the  area  in  response  to  pereeived  HA/DR  needs 
before  assessments  were  eompleted,  and  specifie  unit  assignments  were  not 
known  until  well  after  they  had  arrived. 
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.  An  Ambiguous  Force  Protection  Environment,  Force  protection  is  an 
inherent  responsibility  of  command  and,  in  these  HA/DR  operations,  related 
primarily  to  crime,  uncertain  response  from  desperate  victims  of  the  disaster, 
and  hazardous  and  unhealthful  operating  environments,  for  example,  rather 
than  hostile  forces.^  Because  status  of  forces  agreements  were  not  in  place, 
issues  of  carrying  weapons  and  rules  of  engagement  had  to  be  negotiated  as 
the  forces  deployed.  [See  Finding  LA-1].  Helicopter  crews  were  delayed  in 
flying  missions  because  of  the  need  for  orientation  flights.  [See  Finding  HS- 
1].  Operating  under  guidance  from  the  geographic  combatant  command  that 
emphasized  force  protection,  JTF  commanders  faced  difficult  choices 
reconciling  unique  force  protection  requirements  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
mission.9 

.  Operational  Environment,  The  JTFs  had  to  operate  in  an  urgent  and  chaotic 
operational  environment  that  involved  coordination  with  a  number  of 
unfamiliar  civilian  organizations  as  well  as  local  military  organizations; 
intense  scrutiny  by  the  international,  host  nation,  and  U.S.  media;  and  visits  by 
a  wide  range  of  distinguished  visitors.  These  demands  were  especially  severe 
on  JTF  Bravo,  the  single  JTF  that  was  operational  when  early  relief  operations 
began. 

2,  Relationship  between  JTFs 

Several  additional  command  and  control  issues  surfaced  in  the  relationship 
between  the  two  JTFs  responding  to  Hurricane  Mitch.  For  example,  one  group 
interviewed  for  this  study  expressed  the  view  that  command  and  control  (C2)  for  Central 
America  would  have  been  better  with  JTF  Bravo  retaining  control  of  the  military 
response  in  the  four  affected  nations,  with  JTF  Aguila  subordinate  to  JTF  Bravo.  Other 
observers  argued  that  the  JTFs  might  better  have  been  established  as  Combined  Joint 
Task  Forces  (CJTF),  because  of  the  number  of  other  nations’  military  forces  that 
provided  relief  assistance. 


°  In  at  least  one  instance,  the  commander  of  JTF  Full  Provider  and  his  staff  were  at  some  risk  of  injury 
from  enraged  disaster  victims  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

^  By  12  November,  when  CINCSO  issued  his  OPORD  for  Central  America  disaster  relief  operations,  the 
centrality  of  force  protection  was  clear.  The  “Commander’s  Intenf’  stated  CINCSO’s  intention  to 
“safely  employ  .  .  .  JTFs  to  expeditiously  mitigate  .  .  .  human  suffering.”  [Author’s  emphasis  added] 
The  Coordinating  Instructions  contained  in  that  OPORD  listed  “force  protection”  as  the  highest 
“priority  of  effort”  element. 
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3.  Timeliness  of  JTF  Deployment  Readiness 

Many  data  sources  questioned  the  timeliness  of  the  JTFs  deployed  into  the 
affeeted  area.  Both  JTF  Full  Provider  and  JTF  Aguila  arrived  well  into  the  Rehabilitation 
Phases  of  Hurrieane  Georges  and  Hurrieane  Miteh,  respectively.  This  relatively  late 
deployment  was  attributable  to  the  joint  proeedures  to  identify  and  assemble  a  JTF  -  the 
eommander,  the  headquarters,  and  the  task  units.  Currently,  delays  are  inevitably 
eneountered  in  standing  up  a  funetioning  JTF  in  the  short  timeframes  demanded  by 
HA/DR  missions.  A  number  of  small  foree  strueture  or  management  options  are 
available  for  enhaneing  DoD  performanee  when  military  forees  are  ealled  upon  to  assist 
with  these  missions.  These  options  inelude  the  following: 

.  Pre-designate  HA/DR  JTFs:  For  a  speeified  period  of  assignment 
geographie  eombatant  eommands  eould  (1)  eonfigure  and  train  standby  JTFs 
from  assigned  forees,  or  (2)  pre-seleet  and  pre-train  seleeted  eombat  support 
and  serviee  support  task  units  and  headquarters  (e.g.,  eorps  support  groups, 
force  serviee  support  groups,  engineer  brigades,  or  similar  eommands)  to 
serve  as  the  JTF.n 

.  Pre-designate  JTF  Commanders:  For  a  speeified  period  of  time,  a  pool  of 
standby  potential  JTF  eommanders  eould  be  designated,  either  within 
geographie  eombatant  eommands  or  eentrally  for  assignment  to  geographie 
eommands  requiring  augmentation.  These  pre-designated  eommanders  would 
undergo  annual  training  eomparable  to  that  provided  to  the  FCO  and  DCO  for 
domestic  HA/DR  operations. 

.  Pre-designate  JTF  Headquarters:  Establish  one  or  more  standby  JTF 
headquarters  in  JFCOM,  eomposed  of  civilian  and  military  personnel 
speeially  trained  in  HA/DR  assessment  and  other  skills.  Coneeptually  akin  to 
the  headquarters  of  a  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  (MEU),  sueh  a  standing 
headquarters  would  augment  the  JTE  ereated  by  the  geographie  eombatant 
eommand  with  special  skills  not  normally  available,  in  effeet  a  strategic 
DJTEAC  for  HA/DR  operations. 


Because  few  forces  were  assigned  permanently  to  SOUTHCOM,  JTF  Aguila  personnel  were  provided 
by  JFCOM.  The  process  for  identifying  and  assembling  the  individual  personnel  for  the  headquarters 
was  cumbersome  and  not  responsive  to  the  HA/DR  timelines.  The  JTF  Aguila  headquarters  staff  was 
built  around  an  existing  unit  headquarters  (the  headquarters  of  the  Corps  Support  Group, 

stationed  at  Fort.  Lewis,  Washington). 

11  Yet  another  approach  to  managing  the  force  to  enhance  foreign  disaster  response  operations  would  be 
to  examine  the  current  parameters  of  Joint  Forces  Command's  Joint  Task  Force  Civil  Support. 
Although  JTF  Civil  Support  now  focuses  solely  on  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  its  role  might  theoretically  be  expanded  in  the  future  so  that  this 
standing  JTF  would  serve  as  the  locus  for  planning  and  stand-by  forces  for  overseas  natural  disasters, 
as  well. 
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.  Pre-designate  Task  Units  for  HA/DR  Missions:  For  a  specified  period  of 
time,  pre-designate  Active  Component  units  with  capabilities  likely  to  be 
required  for  HA/DR  operations  from  across  the  Services,  with  mission- 
essential  task  lists  (METL)  altered  to  fit  the  likely  HA/DR  tasking. 

The  underlying  assumption  for  these  approaches  is  straightforward:  disaster  relief 
operations,  although  they  can  be  accomplished  by  general-purpose  forces,  require  special 
knowledge  and  training  to  be  done  efficiently.  The  crosscutting  connection  among  these 
approaches  is  the  notion  that  specialized  skills  (both  technical  skills,  like  disaster 
medicine,  and  communications  skills,  like  liaison  with  NGOs)  can  be  developed  through 
mission  assignment  and  training,  and  deployed  expeditiously  to  the  disaster  response 
AOR. 

4,  Training  of  JTF  Commanders 

During  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch,  JTF  commanders  and  subordinate  task 
force  commanders  applied  their  considerable  command  experience  and  high  level  of 
combat  and  combat  support  skills  to  the  complex  situations  they  encountered,  but 
recognized  that  they  would  have  benefited  from  additional  training  and  preparation.  The 
three  JTF  commanders  had  no  HA/DR  experience  or  formal  training  to  prepare  them  for 
the  HA/DR  missions  they  had  to  perform,  and  the  commanders  of  JTF  Full  Provider  and 
JTF  Aguila  assumed  command  on  very  short  notice  of  hastily  assembled  forces  that  had 
never  worked  together.  These  commanders  were  provided  little  information  on  critical 
topics  such  as  the  role  and  capabilities  of  civilian  USG  agencies  specializing  in  foreign 
disaster  response.  By  contrast,  federal  civil  employees  and  military  officers  who  serve  as 
FEMA  domestic  Eederal  Coordinating  Officers  (ECOs)  and  Defense  Coordinating 
Officers  (DCOs),  respectively,  are  pre-designated,  and  receive  extensive  specialized 
training  to  prepare  them  for  their  roles.  As  the  system  for  designating  and  preparing  JTF 
commanders  now  operates,  CJTF  designees  may  or  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  USG 
procedures  for  supporting  civilian  authorities  during  domestic  or  foreign  HA/DR 
operations  and  other  essential  topics  like  managing  relations  with  NGOs,  relations  with 
host  governments,  assessment  techniques,  and  media  relations. 

5,  Use  of  Advance  Parties 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  rapid-onset  foreign  disasters,  when  assessments  are 
still  underway  and  the  concept  of  operations  is  evolving,  units  may  be  tasked  to  deploy 
with  only  partial  information  on  conditions  in  the  affected  area  or  the  tasks  they  are  likely 
to  carry  out.  Under  these  conditions,  advance  teams  can  benefit  both  the  JTF  and  the 
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deploying  units  and  facilitate  the  deployment.  Many  units  scheduled  for  deployment  to 
JTF  Aguila  sent  advance  parties  to  the  JTF  headquarters.  These  personnel  provided  the 
deploying  units  with  essential  information  on  anticipated  tasks,  the  appropriate  unit 
equipment  and  other  materials  that  were  needed,  and  living  conditions.  At  the  same  time, 
the  advance  parties  advised  the  JTF  commanders  and  staffs  of  the  unit’s  specific 
capabilities.  The  advance  parties  were  also  able  to  transmute  seamlessly  into  liaison  cells 
between  arriving  units  and  JTF  headquarters,  as  well  as  serving  as  reception  points  for 
incoming  troops. 

6,  Composition  of  JTF  Headquarters 

Experience  in  these  operations  demonstrated  that  the  composition  of  the  JTF 
headquarters  needed  for  HA/DR  operations  were  markedly  different  from  that  required 
for  combat  operations.  The  headquarters  did  not  need  many  combat  specialties,  but 
instead  required  skills  often  not  needed  during  combat  operations  such  as  disaster 
response  management,  and  larger  numbers  of  personnel  for  public  affairs,  legal  affairs, 
civil  affairs,  medical  (including  public  health),  engineering,  contracting,  and  liaison  to 
civilian  organizations  to  support  the  disaster  response  in  a  complex,  civilian-led 
environment. 

RECOMMENDATION  CC-2-1:  The  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in 
coordination  with  the  unified  combatant  commanders,  the  military  departments,  and  the 
Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian  Assistance,  should  conduct  a  study  focused  on 
enhancing  the  timeliness  and  effectiveness  of  mobilizing  JTFs  to  manage  foreign  HA/DR 
operations.  Options  should  include  pre-designating  JTF  commanders,  properly 
configured  headquarters  staffs,  and  task  units  likely  to  be  assigned  HA/DR  missions,  and 
training  these  personnel  for  these  missions. 

RECOMMENDATION  CC-2-2;  To  ensure  a  timely  and  cohesive  HA/DR 
response,  supported  and  supporting  commanders  and  the  Joint  Staff  should  ensure  that, 
when  a  JTF  is  established  for  these  operations,  the  JTF  headquarters  is  created  by 
augmenting  a  single  unit,  rather  than  from  individuals  assigned  to  JTF  billets. 

RECOMMENDATION  CC-2-3;  To  facilitate  a  rapid  and  effective  deployment 
and  employment  of  DoD  capabilities  during  HA/DR  operations,  supported  and 
supporting  commanders  and  the  Joint  Staff  should  ensure  that  units  forming  the  JTF 
dispatch  advance  parties  to  the  JTF  headquarters.  The  advance  parties  should  be 
prepared  to  brief  unit  capabilities  to  the  JTF  commander  and  staff,  to  relay  tasking  and 
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other  local  operational  information  needed  by  the  deploying  unit,  and  to  assist  the  main 
body  of  the  deploying  unit  when  it  arrives. 
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FINDING  CC-3:  The  SOUTHCOM  DJTFAC  deployed  to  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  JTF  Aguila  headquarters  following  Hurricane  Mitch,  but  it  was  not 
configured  for  the  mission  it  was  assigned  and  lacked  essential  capabilities. 

DISCUSSION:  A  critical  element  in  establishing  a  JTF  headquarters  for  a 
disaster  relief  operation  (or  other  SSC  operations)  is  a  DJTFAC  that  can  provide  the 
headquarters  with  the  expertise  and  knowledge  of  the  geographic  combatant  command 
staff  Originally  intended  as  a  core  element  to  plug  into  a  deploying  JTF,  the  DJTFAC 
for  Mitch  served  as  the  JTF  Aguila  staff  for  several  weeks  until  the  unit  assigned  as  the 
headquarters  staff  arrived.  The  DJTFAC  was  composed  of  personnel  selected  from  the 
SOUTHCOM  staff  and,  with  augmentation  provided  by  USACOM  (now  JFCOM),  faced 
significant  challenges  while  becoming  a  fully  operational  JTF  headquarters.  The 
DJTFAC  faced  the  following  problems: 

.  Training  Shortfalls:  Because  it  served  as  the  de  facto  JTF  headquarters 
during  the  critical  deployment  planning  phase,  the  DJTFAC  was  required  to 
develop  the  TPFDD  for  the  deployment  and  redeployment  of  the  JTF  Aguila 
headquarters  and  its  three  component  task  forces  without  adequate  training  in 
the  Joint  Operational  Planning  and  Execution  System  (JOPES),  and  without 
the  required  planning  tools.  It  was  also  not  trained  in  Reception,  Staging, 
Onward  Movement,  and  Integration  (RSOI)  and  had  to  perform  these  tasks  as 
the  JTE  was  deploying.  The  DJTEAC  had  little  preparation  for  dealing  with 
foreign  governments,  lacked  language  capability,  and  was  not  staffed  or 
trained  to  conduct  adequate  liaison  with  UN  agencies,  lOs,  NGOs,  and  other 
civilian  disaster  response  organizations. 

.  Support  Shortfalls:  To  perform  the  JTE  functions,  the  DJTEAC  needed  a 
complete  Joint  Intelligence  Center  Support  Element  (JICSE),  which  was  not 
provided.  It  also  had  no  contracting  capability. 

.  Equipment  Shortages:  The  DJTEAC  needed  a  deployable,  more  robust 
communications  and  automation  package  than  was  available.  These 
deficiencies,  which  are  discussed  in  Einding  CK-1,  Command,  Control, 
Communications  and  Computers  (C4),  were  critical  to  the  success  of  the 
HA/DR  response  for  both  Georges  and  Mitch,  but  relief  operations  revealed  a 
number  of  systemic  issues  that  face  U.S.  military  units  during  such  operations. 
C4  planning  and  implementation  to  address  these  gaps  were  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  or  integrated. 

.  Inadequate  Life  Support.  The  location  for  their  beddown  in  El  Salvador 
was  an  austere  host  nation  military  base.  Although  the  U.S.  MILGP  was  able 
to  provide  significant  assistance  to  offset  these  shortfalls,  many  basic  support 
systems  were  marginal. 
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The  DJTFAC  employed  to  establish  a  JTF  headquarters,  while  JTF  Aguila  was 
being  formed,  performed  well  under  the  cireumstanees  and  the  experience  gained  was 
useful.  However,  the  mission  of  the  DJTFAC  to  form  a  JTF  headquarters  staff  until  the 
designated  unit  arrived  was  significantly  different  from  the  planned  augmentation  to  an 
already  formed  JTF  headquarters  staff,  and  the  DJTFAC  was  not  prepared  for  the 
expanded  mission.  The  Mitch  experience  should  be  used  to  review  all  potential  DJTFAC 
missions  and  ensure  that  appropriate  manning,  equipping,  training,  and  exercising  is 
provided  to  enhance  the  DoD’s  capabilities  in  HA/DR  situations. 

RECOMMENDATION  CC-3-1:  All  geographic  combatant  commands  should 
ensure  that  organic  DJTFACs  or  similar  organizations  are  adequately  tasked,  staffed, 
trained,  equipped,  and  exercised  to  perform  either  as  the  advanced  echelon  for  a  JTF 
headquarters,  or  as  a  command  and  control  plug  into  a  planned  JTF  headquarters. 
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FINDING  CC-4:  A  critical  element  of  responding  to  foreign  rapid-onset 
disasters  is  shortening  the  time  required  to  respond.  This  ineludes  estimating  the 
eonsequenees  of  the  disaster,  determining  the  USG  response,  identifying  the  USG 
eapabilities  that  are  needed  for  the  response  (eivilian  or  military),  and  then  delivering  the 
eapabilities  to  the  affeeted  area.  Combining  these  funetions  in  a  single  aetion  eenter 
would  faeilitate  rapid  USG  and  DoD  response  to  foreign  HA/DR  operations. 

DISCUSSION:  Effective  responses  to  rapid-onset  disasters  sueh  as  Hurricanes 
Georges  and  Miteh  must  be  timely.  Timely  response  depends  on  three  separate  triggers. 
The  first  trigger  is  the  tactieal  and  technieal  alerting  from  meteorologieal  or  geologieal 
data  that  a  major  disaster  is  about  to  oeeur  (or  has  oeeurred  for  some  disasters  like 
earthquakes),  and  related  predietions  about  expected  damage.  The  second  trigger  is  more 
eomplieated  beeause  it  eoneems  politieal  and  strategie  deeisions  on  the  extent  of  the  USG 
response  and  the  type  of  response  that  will  be  provided.  The  third  trigger  is  the  proeess 
for  alerting  and  deploying  organizations,  civilian  and  military,  that  provides  the  response. 

The  traek  of  Miteh  as  it  approaehed  Central  Ameriea  was  predieted  fairly 
aeeurately,  although  the  expeeted  landfall  did  not  oeeur  in  Belize,  as  expected.  The 
extensive  rain  and  flood  damage  in  Honduras  and  Niearagua  and  other  eountries  was  far 
more  serious  than  expeeted.  Once  Miteh  struek  land,  it  took  several  days  for  the  scale  of 
destruetion  eaused  by  the  storm’s  preeipitation  to  beeome  elear.  There  was  delayed 
response  and  eonfusion  in  Washington,  related  both  to  assessing  the  extent  of  damage 
eaused  by  Miteh  and  determining  the  seope  of  USG  relief  efforts.  To  the  extent  that  U.S. 
military  eommanders  were  able  to  utilize  resourees  readily  available  in  the  area  during 
the  period  immediately  following  the  storm,  SOUTHCOM  and  subordinate  units 
responded  rapidly  and  effeetively  at  the  operational  and  taetical  levels  to  save  lives.  But 
during  the  following  days,  the  USG  and  DoD  proeess  at  the  strategie  and  national  levels 
to  assess  the  damage  and  decide  how  mueh  the  USG  would  provide  was  inefficient; 
alerting,  preparing,  and  deploying  U.S.  eivilian  and  military  eapabilities  took  longer  than 
required;  and  the  USG  faeed  publie  and  media  eritieism  that  its  response  was  late. 

To  set  the  eonditions  for  a  more  timely  USG  response  to  rapid-onset  foreign 
disasters,  there  is  a  need  to  integrate  the  taetieal  and  teehnieal  data  eolleetion  and 
predietion  eapabilities  with  deeision  making  that  evaluates  the  national  interests  and 
determines  the  level  of  and  eomposition  of  the  USG  response.  This  integration  is  already 
aeeomplished  for  domestic  emergencies  through  the  operation  of  FEMA’s  National 
Emergeney  Coordination  Center  (NECC).  The  NECC  is  responsible  for  maintaining  a 
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24-hour  capability  to  monitor  all  sources  of  warning  or  disaster  information,  in 
eonjunetion  with  the  Catastrophie  Disaster  Response  Group  (CDRG).  The  NECC  reports 
disaster  events  to  FEMA  leadership  and  the  other  federal  ageneies  that  are  signatory  to 
the  Federal  Response  Plan  (FRP).  The  CDRG,  eomposed  of  representatives  of  all  FRP 
signatory  ageneies,  provides  guidanee  and  policy  direction  on  response  eoordination 
issues  (Ref.  19).  Creating  sueh  meehanisms  as  the  NECC  and  CDRG  for  foreign  disaster 
response  -  designated  the  National  Center  for  Rapid-onset  Natural  Disasters  (NCROND) 
-  would  be  an  important  step  in  linking  the  critieal  elements  of  a  rapid  USG  response: 
warning,  predietion,  notifieation,  and  deployment  poliey  guidanee.  In  another  option,  the 
existing  OFDA  Operations  Center,  whieh  operates  as  a  eoordination  point  during  foreign 
disasters,  eould  be  expanded  to  play  this  role. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  utilize  the  eapabilities  of  the  National  Military 
Command  Center  (NMCC)  for  foreign  disaster  response.  The  NMCC  and  its  Emergeney 
Action  Process  (EAP)  eould  serve  as  a  eentral  part  of  the  USG  aetivity,  with 
eommunications  links  established  to  the  eombatant  eommands,  U.S.  Embassies,  FEMA, 
USAID  (OFDA),  NOAA,  USGS,  National  Weather  Serviee  and  National  Hurrieane 
Center,  the  intelligence  community  (CIA,  DIA,  NSA),  DoS,  NSC,  UN,  foreign 
governments,  and  others.  A  number  of  these  organizations  are  already  linked  to  the 
National  Military  Command  System  (NMCS),  Global  Command  and  Control  System 
(GCCS),  and  the  NMCC.  An  additional  resouree  that  should  be  integrated  into  the  USG 
eenter  for  any  of  the  options  is  the  Global  Disaster  Information  Network  (GDIN)  with  its 
broad  information  sourees. 

Regardless  of  the  exaet  meehanism  adopted,  the  eore  requirement  is  to  ereate  a 
eapaeity  for  eombining  prediction  capabilities  for  rapid  onset  disasters  with  a  proeess  for 
developing  and  addressing  options  for  early  interagency  review  and  national  deeision 
making  on  the  nature  and  seope  of  the  USG  response.  If  standing  JTF  headquarters  were 
established  by  DoD  for  HA/DR  operations,  as  separately  reeommended  in  this  report,  the 
proposed  NCROND  and  standing  JTF  headquarters  staffs  eould  elosely  coordinate  and 
train  together  prior  to  disasters  and  establish  proeedures  to  expedite  the  interageney 
decision  making  needed  during  the  early  response  phase.  [See  Finding  CC-2]. 

RECOMMENDATION  CC-4-1:  The  Seeretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  should  reeommend  to  the  NSC  that  the  USG  establish  a  national 
eapability  for  improved  response  to  rapid  onset  foreign  disasters  by  eonsolidating  in  one 
organization  a  predietion  eapability  for  natural  disasters  worldwide,  ineluding  estimates 
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of  damage,  and  an  interagency  mechanism  for  rapidly  determining  the  extent  and 
composition  of  the  USG  response,  and  the  procedures  to  expedite  the  response. 

RECOMMENDATION  CC-4-2:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance,  in  coordination  with  the  Director,  Joint  Staff,  should  examine  the  capabilities 
of  the  NMCC  to  serve  as  a  central  coordination  point  for  early  warning  of  rapid  onset 
disasters  and  for  early  USG  decision  making  to  expedite  civilian  and  military  response  to 
HA/DR  requirements  and  report  the  results,  with  recommendations,  to  the  Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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FINDING  CC-5:  Rapid  deployment  of  substantial  DoD  assets  from  outside  the 
theater,  immediately  after  a  major  foreign  disaster,  is  eneumbered  by  numerous 
proeedural  obstaeles.  Beeause  of  these  proeedures,  most  U.S.  forees  that  served  in  the 
Hurrieane  Miteh  disaster  response  arrived  weeks  after  the  hurrieane  struek. 

DISCUSSION:  The  draft  publication  Joint  Tactics,  Techniques,  and  Procedures 
for  Foreign  Humanitarian  Assistance,  Joint  Pub  3-07.6,  defines  the  purpose  of  foreign 
humanitarian  assistance  (FHA)  as  follows:  “to  relieve  or  reduce  the  results  of  natural  or 
manmade  disasters  .  .  .  such  as  human  pain,  disease,  hunger,  or  privation  that  might 
present  a  serious  threat  to  life  or  loss  of  property.”  Following  natural  disasters,  the 
greatest  threat  to  life  often  occurs  immediately  after  the  disaster  event,  when  victims  are 
isolated,  trapped,  exposed  to  the  elements,  without  drinking  water,  or  otherwise 
especially  vulnerable.  During  the  Hurricane  Mitch  contingency,  some  DoD  units  arrived 
almost  instantaneously  after  the  tempest.  These  were  primarily  units  deployed  from 
within  the  region.  Most  of  the  units  deployed  from  outside  the  SOUTHCOM  AOR 
arrived  weeks  later,  after  the  immediate  lifesaving  work  was  accomplished.  The  arrival 
of  many  units  would  have  been  delayed  for  an  additional  period  if  Soto  Cano  Air  Base 
had  not  been  available  as  a  staging  facility.  Although  it  is  not  the  USG  role  to  serve  as 
the  global  “first  responder”  following  natural  disasters,  procedural  obstacles  clearly 
delayed  the  DoD  reaction  to  Mitch.  Among  numerous  reported  procedural  causes  for 
delayed  deployment  were  the  following: 

.  The  negotiations  were  cumbersome  among  the  supported  and  supporting 
unified  combatant  commands,  the  military  departments,  and  Joint  Staff  - 
sometimes  by  VTC  -  to  deconflict  requests  for  forces  contained  in  the 
Deployment  Order  (DEPORD) 

.  There  was  no  template  at  SOUTHCOM  for  sizing  or  configuring  a  JTF  staff. 

.  The  SOUTHCOM  Functional  Plan  (FUNCPLAN)  for  disaster  response 
contained  no  force  list,  no  JTF  component,  no  TPFDD,  and  no  supporting 
plans. 

.  Point  of  contact  lists  at  SOUTHCOM  headquarters  were  not  up-to-date. 

.  There  were  no  current  Standing  Operating  Procedures  (SOP)  in  the 
SOUTHCOM  logistics  readiness  cell. 

.  SOUTHCOM  planners  were  unfamiliar  with  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Command  - 
developed  Joint  Electronic  Battlebook  (JEB),  which  was  designed  to  assist 
staffs  of  combatant  commands,  component  commands,  and  JTEs  with 
planning  operations. 
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RECOMMENDATION  CC-5-1:  Unified  combatant  commands  should 
annually  review  planning  and  deployment  procedures  for  responding  to  rapid-onset 
foreign  disasters,  reporting  the  results  of  these  reviews  to  the  CJCS.  Annual  reviews 
should  examine  procedures  for  standing  up  a  JTF  and  staffing  crisis  action  centers  or 
logistics  readiness  centers,  and  should  include  recommendations  for  streamlining 
procedures  for  coordinating  and  sourcing  requests  for  forces. 

RECOMMENDATION  CC-5-2:  The  Joint  Staff  and  unified  combatant 
commands  should  ensure  that  procedures  for  rapidly  sourcing  and  deploying  JTFs  in 
support  of  HA/DR  contingencies  are  included  in  joint  exercises. 
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FINDING  CC-6:  DoD  search  and  rescue  (SAR)  operations  saved  many  lives  in 
the  immediate  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Mitch,  in  part  because  of  the  unique  environment 
of  that  operation  (such  as  SAR  assets  stationed  in  or  near  the  AO).  Similar  circumstances 
may  not  prevail  in  most  foreign  disasters. 

DISCUSSION:  SAR  operations  are  often  the  very  first  relief  missions  launched 
after  a  disaster,  and  are  unique  in  many  respects.  The  first  of  these  is  the  requirement  for 
extraordinarily  rapid  deployment.  The  period  of  time  during  which  trapped  or  isolated 
disaster  victims  can  survive  without  outside  help  depends  on  many  factors,  including 
extent  of  injuries,  weather,  access  to  drinking  water,  victims’  overall  health,  and  others. 
In  many  crises,  trapped  or  isolated  victims  who  do  not  receive  help  within  several  days 
will  succumb,  and  SAR  operations,  therefore,  place  a  premium  on  rapid  response.  The 
standards  of  the  International  Search  and  Rescue  Advisory  Group  (INSARAG)  require 
SAR  teams  from  contributing  nations  to  be  en  route  within  8  to  10  hours  of  activation. 

A  second  aspect  of  SAR  operations  is  the  requirement  that  deployed  teams  or 
units  be  self-supporting  for  a  period  of  time.  Because  SAR  operations  are  often  launched 
into  extremely  austere  or  devastated  environments  prior  to  the  arrival  of  most  relief 
programs,  SAR  teams  and  units  may  have  to  be  totally  self-supporting  for  a  period  of 
days  or  weeks.  INSARAG  standards,  for  example,  require  deployed  teams  to  carry  their 
own  potable  water  and  medical  supplies  sufficient  to  treat  injured  team  members  and 
sustain  their  operations  for  30  days. 

Besides  U.S.  military  assets,  a  number  of  SAR  assets  are  available  in  foreign 
disaster  operations.  OFDA  maintains  contractual  relationships  with  two  civilian  SAR 
organizations  in  the  United  States,  which  are  deployable  to  foreign  disasters. Because 
SAR  operations  must  be  launched  quickly  to  be  successful,  military  forces  of  nations  in 
the  region  of  the  disaster  with  substantial  capacities  (such  as  Mexico  after  Hurricane 
Mitch  or  South  Africa  following  the  more  recent  flooding  in  Mozambique)  often  play  a 
major  role  in  such  missions.  Civilian  organizations  operating  in  the  affected  area  prior  to 
the  disaster  (including  NGOs,  lOs,  and  private  corporations),  especially  those  engaged  in 
transport  or  logistics  operations,  may  also  have  air,  ground,  or  waterborne  assets  that  can 
be  shifted  quickly  to  rescue  efforts. 


From  the  Fairfax  County  (VA)  Fire  and  Rescue  Department,  and  the  Miami-Dade  (FL)  Fire  Rescue 
Department.  These  organizations  are  described  at  OFDA’s  website  (Ref  70). 
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DoD  personnel  contributed  significantly  to  SAR  operations  in  Central  America 
after  Hurricane  Mitch,  relying  on  helicopters  and  small  boats  to  locate  and  rescue  persons 
trapped  by  flooding.  The  number  of  disaster  victims  evacuated  by  U.S.  forces  exceeded 
one  thousand.  Most  of  these  rescues  were  performed  by  U.S.  Special  Forces  units  that 
deployed  from  within  the  region  (Panama),  based  on  oral  tasking.  They  operated  out  of 
Soto  Cano  Air  Base,  an  established  U.S. -operated  facility  close  to  the  disaster  site.  That 
is,  U.S.  military  SAR  teams  were  able  to  deploy  relatively  quickly  following  Hurricane 
Mitch  in  large  part  because  they  were  stationed  at  that  time  close  to  the  disaster  site. 
Although  deploying  to  austere  environments,  these  units  were  able  to  rely  on  logistics 
support  from  the  pre-deployed  JTF  in  Honduras.  Even  then,  some  observers  questioned 
whether  U.S.  military  SAR  assets  arrived  soon  enough  after  Hurricane  Mitch,  and 
whether  all  hard-hit  areas  were  adequately  served.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  set  of  conditions 
present  during  Mitch  -  U.S.  military  units  with  SAR  capabilities  stationed  nearby,  and 
U.S.  military  logistics  support  available  within  helicopter  distance  from  the  disaster  site  - 
can  be  replicated  in  most  disaster-prone  regions  of  the  world,  calling  into  question  the 
ability  of  DoD  forces  to  launch  or  support  timely  SAR  operations  after  natural  disasters. 
If  the  U.S.  military  will  be  tasked  with  conducting  foreign  SAR  operations  following 
rapid-onset  disasters,  mission-specific  tasking,  operating  procedures,  and  resources  must 
be  developed.  SAR  operations,  it  should  be  noted,  often  draw  extensive  media  coverage. 

RECOMMENDATION  CC-6-1:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance  should  review,  in  conjunction  with  geographic  combatant  commands  and 
SOCOM,  DoD’s  capability  -  including  shipboard  capability,  and  use  of  foreign  military 
bases  -  to  launch  and  support  SAR  operations  after  foreign  natural  disasters.  This  review 
should  include  consideration  of  whether  specified  U.S.  military  units  should  be  tasked 
with  the  mission  of  preparing  for  foreign  SAR  operations,  and  whether  these  forces 
should  receive  the  resources  and  training  to  conduct  these  operations. 

RECOMMENDATION  CC-6-2:  In  regions  where  U.S.  forces  may  be  expected 
to  be  called  upon  for  SAR  missions  but  where  timely  SAR  operations  are  not 
supportable,  unified  combatant  commands  should  examine  other  strategies  for  supporting 
rescue  operations,  and  include  these  strategies  in  their  Functional  Plans.  These  strategies 
might  include  training  and  logistics  support  of  local  military  forces,  agreements  with 
allied  military  forces  within  the  region,  or  identifying  potential  civilian  assets  in  the  area 
that  might  be  contacted  to  facilitate  SAR  operations. 

RECOMMENDATION  CC-6-3:  Because  Special  Operations  Forces  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  respond  within  the  limited  timeframe  during  which  SAR 
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operations  may  be  sueeessful,  SOCOM  should  review  the  training,  support,  and  tasking 
of  its  units  to  eonduct  these  types  of  operations  and  eoordinate  with  the  U.S.  Embassy, 
the  host  nation,  and  other  responding  organizations  in  likely  areas  where  these  operations 
may  be  required. 

RECOMMENDATION  CC-6-4;  The  Military  Departments  and  unified 
eombatant  eommands  should  ensure  that  any  units  tasked  with  rapid  deployment  for  SAR 
missions  are  equipped  with  self-sustainment  paekages  for  a  minimum  of  ten  days  or  until 
logistieal  support  ean  be  provided  to  the  affeeted  area. 
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FINDING  CC-7:  Air  operations  in  the  SOUTHCOM  area  of  responsibility 
accelerated  rapidly  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Mitch,  generating  complex  command 
and  control  issues.  Overall  coordination  of  air  operations  in  the  area  would  have 
benefited  from  early,  pro-active  involvement  by  SOUTHAF,  the  air  component  of 
SOUTHCOM,  for  management  of  air  operations. 

DISCUSSION:  A  common  impact  of  natural  disasters  is  their  crippling  effect  on 
surface  transportation  infrastructure.  Air  operations  become  central  to  providing  relief  to 
the  victims.  In  response  to  the  regional  devastation  inflicted  by  Mitch,  SOUTHCOM 
initiated  multifaceted  air  operations  involving  both  strategic  airlift  into  the  region  and 
tactical  employment  of  U.S.  military  fixed-wing  aircraft  and  helicopters  within  the 
affected  region.  In  addition,  a  number  of  other  donors  also  provided  civilian  and  military 
flights  into  the  affected  region.  These  air  operations  were  controlled  by  the  host  nation, 
but  often  required  augmentation  from  a  number  of  U.S.  military  organizations,  and 
extensive  coordination  with  other  USG  and  non-USG  civilian  agencies  to  keep  missions 
flying  safely  and  efficiently.  Among  the  many  DoD  air  operations  underway  in  the 
weeks  following  Hurricane  Mitch  were  the  following: 

.  Strategic  airlift  missions,  which  brought  with  them  the  early  deployment  by 
TRANSCOM  of  a  Director  of  Mobility  Forces  (DIRMOBFOR)  and  Tanker 
Airlift  Control  Elements  (TALCEs) 

.  Theater  airlift  of  relief  supplies,  by  helicopter  and  fixed-wing  aircraft,  both 
within  affected  nations  and  across  national  boundaries 

.  Search  and  rescue  operations  by  helicopters,  which  attempted  to  reach  pockets 
of  victims  surrounded  by  floodwaters 

.  Transport  of  several  contingents  of  USG  distinguished  visitors,  who  were 
assessing  damage  and  offering  support  to  flood  victims 

.  Denton  relief  flights,  primarily  by  Air  National  Guard  and  USAE  Reserve 
units,  into  the  region 

.  Management  of  air  traffic  at  functioning  airfields  in  the  region,  by  a 
combination  of  host  nation  and  U.S.  resources  previously  deployed  to  the 
region  (such  as  MILGP  personnel,  DATE  personnel,  and  AMC  contractors) 
and  additional  specialized  units  deployed  to  the  region. 

Air  operations  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  storm  were  conducted  primarily 
by  theater  assets,  including  the  organic  capabilities  of  JTE  Bravo  and  the  SOUTHAE 


SOUTHCOM’s  air  component  is  12*  Air  Force,  stationed  at  Davis  Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona. 
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subordinate  24th  Wing  at  Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Panama.  As  the  demand  for  air  assets 
increased,  SOUTHCOM  requested  assistance  directly  from  supporting  commands.  These 
supporting  commands,  such  as  TRANSCOM,  subsequently  provided  resources  from 
subordinate  commands,  such  as  Air  Mobility  Command  (AMC).  The  initial  response 
from  SOUTHAF  was  through  its  forward  deployed  elements,  and  the  component  played 
a  limited  role  in  planning  and  facilitating  the  employment  of  other  deploying  air  assets  to 
the  SOUTHCOM  AOR.  SOUTHAF  headquarters  became  directly  involved  in  the  formal 
organization  and  operational  command  and  control  decisions  about  2-14  weeks  after  the 
storm  hit,  as  it  became  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  Mitch  disaster  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
response.  By  that  time,  a  number  of  coordination  issues  had  arisen.  These  issues 
included  the  following; 

.  Establishing  the  theater  air  coordination  arrangements  among  the  Joint  Force 
Air  Component  Commander  (JFACC),  the  DIRMOBFOR,  and  the  Joint  Air 
Operations  Center  at  Soto  Cano 

.  Determining  the  appropriate  number  of  DIRMOBFORs  required  (SOUTHAF 
recommended  one  for  the  Central  American  Area  of  Operation  (AO); 
SOUTHCOM,  JTF  Bravo,  and  JTF  Aguila  preferred  one  each  for  the  two 
JTFs  -  the  position  that  ultimately  prevailed) 

.  Determining  how  the  hub  and  spoke  operations  for  theater  lift  should  be 
organized  (JTF  Bravo  and  SOUTHAF  preferred  one  for  the  entire  region 
using  Soto  Cano  Air  Base  as  the  hub  -  the  structure  that  was  ultimately 
adopted  -  while  JTF  Aguila  desired  a  second  hub  and  spoke  operation 
centered  at  Comalapa  Air  Base,  El  Salvador,  to  cover  the  three  countries  in  its 
AOR) 

.  Determining  whether  a  fully  staffed  air  operations  center  (AOC),  with  a 
standard  level  of  air  support  assets  (such  as  a  50-bed  air  transportable  hospital, 
and  a  40-man  team  from  SOUTHAE  headquarters),  would  be  required  at  Soto 
Cano  Air  Base. 

Once  SOUTHAE  headquarters  became  directly  engaged  in  the  resolution  of  these 
and  other  command  and  control  issues,  an  overall  structure  for  controlling  air  operations 
in  support  of  the  Mitch  response  was  established.  This  structure  resulted  in  the  JEACC 
being  located  at  SOUTHAE  headquarters  (Davis  Monthan  AEB),  a  JEACC  (Eorward) 
and  an  Air  and  Space  Expeditionary  Task  Eorce  (AEE)  at  Howard  Air  Eorce  Base,  Air 
Eorce  Eorces  (AEEOR)  at  both  JTE  Bravo  and  JTE  Aguila,  and  JAOC  with  the  primary 
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DIRMOBFOR  at  Soto  Cano  Air  Base  and  a  second  DIRMOBFOR  at  Comalapa  Air 

Base. 

RECOMMENDATION  CC-7-1:  SOUTHCOM  and  other  geographic 

combatant  commands  should  review  procedures  to  ensure  that  all  component  commands 
are  fully  involved  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  rapid-onset  HA/DR  response 
operations  from  the  outset.  Given  the  expectation  that  significant  air  assets  will  be 
required  in  the  aftermath  of  rapid-onset  natural  disasters,  geographic  combatant 
commands  should  exercise  special  care  to  ensure  air  component  commands  are  engaged 
in  the  planning  and  control  of  U.S.  air  assets  employed  during  HA/DR  operations. 


14  USAF  doctrine  called  for  a  separate  JFACC,  AOC,  and  AFFOR  for  each  of  the  two  SOUTHCOM- 
established  JTFs. 
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DOD  INTERNAL  COORDINATION  (CD) 


FINDING  CD-I:  The  process  for  identifying,  selecting,  and  deploying  the  right 
DoD  capabilities  for  Hurricane  Mitch  was  complex  and  demanding.  The  process  of 
translating  humanitarian  needs  into  force  requirements  during  disaster  operations  can  be 
improved. 

DISCUSSION:  Once  the  scope  of  the  Hurricane  Mitch  damage  was  understood, 
and  the  decision  made  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  USG  to  conduct  a  large-scale  relief 
operation  including  the  U.S.  military, DoD  planners  and  their  civilian  colleagues  were 
faced  with  the  task  of  translating  humanitarian  needs  into  deployable  capabilities.  For 
example,  given  the  fact  that  safe  drinking  water  was  required  in  the  affected  region,  and 
assuming  a  tasking  to  DoD,  was  the  appropriate  response  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  military 
to  send  bottled  water  via  airlift,  to  deploy  epidemiologists  to  test  the  water,  to  provide 
reverse  osmosis  water  purification  units  (ROWPU)  teams  and  equipment,  to  send 
engineers  to  dig  wells,  or  some  combination  of  these  assets?  How  much  of  each 
capability  should  have  been  deployed  and  how  should  the  assets  to  be  deployed  have 
been  configured?  Finally,  what  U.S.  military  units  had  the  required  capabilities? 

The  actual  process  of  translating  assessment  data  into  unit  capabilities  comprised 
several  discrete  steps: 

.  Step  1:  The  conduct  of  the  needs  assessment,  or  more  accurately  the  needs 
assessments,  since  several  organizations  (e.g.,  OFDA,  the  MILGPs, 
Ambassadors,  JTF  commanders,  host  nations,  and  perhaps  others)  were 
conducting  such  assessments,  not  necessarily  in  an  integrated  fashion 


The  following  analysis  focuses  specifically  on  the  process  of  translating  relief  needs  to  force 
requirements,  and  assumes  that  a  decision  to  deploy  military  assets  in  response  to  a  foreign  disaster  has 
been  made.  In  actuality,  the  process  of  translation  of  requirements  to  military  assets  must  have  been 
preceded  by  two  prior  decision  steps:  first,  a  decision  by  the  USG  to  respond  to  the  disaster  at  a  level 
that  requires  military  deployment;  and,  second,  a  determination  that  military  assets  are  required  in 
order  for  the  USG  to  respond  effectively  to  the  disaster.  Currently,  the  process  for  determining  the 
scale  of  the  overall  USG  response  is  a-systematic,  as  elaborated  in  the  sections  of  this  study  relating  to 
interagency  coordination.  A  USG  decision  to  use  military,  rather  than  or  along  with,  civilian  assets  in 
a  disaster  response  should  be  shaped  by  guidance  in  A  National  Security  Strategy  for  A  New  Century 
(Ref  75),  which  calls  for  the  use  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  humanitarian  disasters  "when  the  scale  of  a 
humanitarian  catastrophe  dwarfs  the  ability  of  civilian  relief  agencies  to  respond,  when  the  need  for 
relief  is  urgent  and  only  the  military  has  the  ability  to  provide  an  immediate  response,  when  the 
military  is  needed  to  establish  the  preconditions  necessary  for  effective  application  of  other 
instruments  of  national  power,  when  a  humanitarian  crisis  could  affect  U.S.  combat  operations,  or 
when  a  response  otherwise  requires  unique  military  resources." 
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.  Step  2:  A  determination  of  whieh  of  the  disaster  needs  would  be  met  by  the 
USG  and  whieh  by  others,  and  for  the  USG  response,  how  mueh  from  DoD 

.  Step  3:  A  translation  of  the  requirements  levied  on  DoD  into  military  force 
capabilities  and  then  into  forces.  One  issue  was  whether  it  was  better  for  the 
geographic  combatant  command  to  "push"  resources  to  the  theater  even  with 
an  understanding  that  they  all  might  not  be  required,  or  to  respond  solely  to 
the  "pull"  of  specific  requests,  and  then  provide  only  the  specific  resources 
identified  as  a  requirement.  A  second  issue  was  the  way  the  supported 
combatant  command’s  requirements  were  sent  to  the  force  providing 
organizations  (e.g.,  the  Joint  Staff,  USACOM,  and  others),  either  as  specific 
units  or  as  military  force  capabilities. 

.  Step  4:  Selection  of  which  units  or,  in  some  cases,  elements  or  even 
individuals,  that  would  be  deployed  to  the  affected  area  to  meet  the 
requirements 

.  Step  5:  Initiation  of  the  process  to  alert  and  prepare  the  military  capabilities 
for  deployment  and  the  mission 

.  Step  6:  Movement  to  the  area  and  to  the  specific  final  destinations  where  the 
capabilities  were  to  be  applied. 

In  a  disaster  response  environment  characterized  by  urgency  to  save  lives,  rapidly 
changing  conditions  in  the  affected  region,  partial  information,  multiple  responders, 
media  scrutiny,  and  political  pressure,  the  process  of  translating  needs  to  capabilities  will 
be  inherently  complicated,  as  it  was  in  fall  1998.  Under  these  circumstances,  some  asset 
shortages  and  surpluses,  that  is  inconsistencies  between  needs  and  deployable 
capabilities,  will  inevitably  occur.  The  issue  for  DoD  is  whether  and  how  -  regarding, 
for  example,  the  helicopter  shortages  encountered  in  the  early  days  of  the  Mitch  response, 
and  the  superfluity  of  engineering  equipment  arriving  on  Central  American  docks  by 
December  -  assets  can  be  more  effectively  aligned  with  needs.  A  second  issue  faced  by 
U.S.  military  planners  is  whether  the  procedure  of  translating  needs  to  assets  can  be  done 
systematically,  with  a  minimum  of  process  costs  that  overburdened  commanders  and 
staffs. 


U.S.  military  planners  at  supported,  supporting,  and  subordinate  commands,  and 
at  the  JTF  level,  expended  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  determine  accurately  the  humanitarian 
needs  in  the  affected  region,  and  to  express  those  requirements  in  terms  of  military 
capabilities  to  be  deployed.  In  the  main,  however,  DoD  planners  faced  a  gap  in  doctrine 
and  tools  to  assist  their  planning  efforts,  relying  primarily  on  individual  experience  and 
the  application  of  combat  planning  tools  to  the  HA/DR  environment  in  order  to  arrive  at 
military  asset  requirements.  In  preparing  for  the  Hurricane  Mitch  response,  DoD 
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planners  would  have  benefited  from:  (1)  USG  needs  assessments  that  speeified 
requirements  in  terms  of  humanitarian  "serviee  modules"  that  can  be  translated  into 
civilian  or  military  capabilities;  (2)  a  consequence  assessment  tool  permitting  quantifiable 
estimates  of  civilian  need;  and  (3)  a  planning  tool  to  translate  the  humanitarian 
requirement  into  capabilities  ofU.S.  military  units. 

1.  Needs  Assessments  that  Specify  Required  Capabilities 

In  the  aftermath  of  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch,  DoD  received  many  requests 
for  assistance  from  USG  agencies,  based  either  on  assessment  missions  conducted  by 
those  agencies  or  on  requests  for  assistance  forwarded  through  those  USG  agencies  by 
other  emergency  responders.  In  many  instances,  the  requests  were  of  a  general  nature, 
such  as  the  need  for  water  purification  equipment,  and  failed  to  note  whether  unique 
military  capabilities  (for  example,  for  security,  rapid  delivery  times,  trained  crews,  or 
other  military  capabilities)  were  required.  In  other  instances,  the  type  of  assistance 
requested  was  clear,  but  the  request  failed  to  specify  the  latest  arrival  date  (LAD), 
maintenance  requirements,  or  other  information  crucial  for  military  planners.  DoD 
planners,  who  are  trained  in  translating  military  combat  capability  requirements  into  type 
forces,  would  have  benefited  from  assessment  findings  that  more  clearly  specified  the 
types  and  amount  of  measurable  capabilities  that  were  required  to  meet  the  affected 
population  needs. 

The  use  of  humanitarian  service  modules  has  become  increasingly  widespread 
among  civilian  relief  agencies,  especially  within  the  UN  system,  and  holds  significant 
potential  for  enhancing  the  ability  of  U.S.  military  planners  to  align  relief  needs  with 
military  capabilities.  Service  modules  are  pre-designated  packages  of  goods,  services, 
equipment,  or  skills  that  are  frequently  needed  in  humanitarian  assistance  operations.!^ 
When  UN  or  other  civilian  agencies  express  their  requirements  for  military  or  other 
donor  assistance  in  the  precise  terminology  of  service  modules  (which  specify,  optimally, 
support  requirements,  length  of  deployment,  self-sustainment  requirements,  and  other 
useful  planning  parameters),  communication  between  civilian  agencies  defining 
requirements  and  military  providers  of  capabilities  is  enhanced  and  process  costs  during 
time-critical  disasters  are  reduced.  Each  package,  or  module,  consists  of  established 


Service  modules  are  described  in  great  detail  in  draft  IDA  document  D-2349,  Potential  Global 
Partners  for  Smaller-Scale  Contingencies  (Ref  74).  This  document  lists  all  current  UN  service 
modules. 
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objectives,  specified  activities  to  be  performed,  and  detailed  lists  of  personnel, 
equipment,  and  material  the  package  should  contain.  For  example,  recognizing  that 
management  of  incoming  relief  supplies  will  be  a  process  common  to  all  relief 
operations,  the  UN  Office  for  the  Coordination  of  Humanitarian  Affairs  (OCHA)  has 
defined  an  "airfield  control"  service  module  that  would  be  required  for  future  operations, 
and  which  could  be  provided,  en  bloc,  by  donor  nation  military  forces  or  civilian 
organizations  to  assist  in  the  operation.!^  Creating  a  USG  system  of  service  modules,  to 
allow  translation  of  civilian  relief  needs  into  quantifiable  packages  of  civilian  or  military 
capabilities,  could  enhance  DoD’s  foreign  HA/DR  response  planning  and  expedite 
deployment,  in  those  instances  when  military  assets  might  provide  the  appropriate 
response. 

2.  A  Consequence  Assessment  Tool 

Disaster  consequence  assessment  tools,  like  the  Consequence  Assessment  Tool 
Set  (CATS)  developed  with  funding  from  FEMA  and  DoD,  provide  planners  with  the 
capability  to  estimate  damage  from  a  range  of  natural  phenomena.  Although  such  tools 
currently  have  limited  applicability  in  many  disaster-prone  portions  of  the  developing 
world,  their  potential  as  a  planning  tool  was  not  utilized  during  the  foreign  disaster 
operations  in  fall  1998.  Few  military  planners  are  currently  aware  of  their  capabilities. 
[For  additional  discussion,  see  Finding  CK-2]. 

3.  Planning  Tools  to  Define  Unit  Capabilities 

SOUTHCOM,  as  the  supported  combatant  command,  identified  the  capabilities  it 
needed  to  support  the  HA/DR  response  based  on  ongoing  assessments  and  estimates. 


The  airfield  control  service  module  requires  the  donor  to  "Plan,  schedule,  and  direct  all  activities 
related  to  the  unloading,  loading,  and  servicing  of  aircraft  for  a  specific  airfield  on  a  24-hours-per-day 
basis;  oversee  activities  of  local  contractors  or  Airfield  Ground  Handling  Team;  coordinate  with  UN 
Air  Planning  Center,  Flight  Operations  Center,  Movement  Control  Team,  and  host  nation  authorities 
and  humanitarian  organizations;  be  prepared  to  assist  with  airfield  security." 

The  discussion  of  humanitarian  service  modules  in  this  section  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  U.S. 
military  forces  or  other  national  military  forces  should  provide  a  greater  share  of  the  relief  services 
than  they  currently  do,  in  the  aftermath  of  foreign  natural  disasters.  Many  existing  civilian  agency 
capabilities,  located  within  the  UN  system,  lOs,  or  NGOs,  should  be  called  upon  initially  to  deliver 
water,  food,  shelter,  or  health  care  to  disaster  victims,  and  should  not  be  routinely  supplanted  with 
military  assets.  Rather,  the  real  value  of  service  modules  is  the  common  terminology  they  provide  and 
their  use  as  a  planning  tool.  Delineation  of  recurring  relief  capacities  in  service  module  language 
facilitates  expedited  provision  of  military  assets  in  those  limited  instances  where  civilian  agency 
capacity  is  insufficient  and  must  be  supplemented  by  military  equipment  and/or  personnel. 
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Although  the  assessment  proeess  was  incomplete,  there  was  an  urgent  need  to  initiate  the 
complex  and  time  consuming  force  requirement  process.  SOUTHCOM  submitted  the 
request  for  forces  to  the  CJCS  with  information  copies  to  ACOM  and  other  organizations 
in  the  force  provider  community.  Based  on  SOUTHCOM’s  experience  in  previous 
HA/DR  exercises  and  its  knowledge  of  which  military  units  and  elements  were  available, 
the  command  expressed  the  requirements  as  specific  elements  (e.g.,  two  C-130s)  or  units 
such  as  teams,  companies,  and  bahalions  (e.g.,  one  Army  combat  engineer  battalion). 
The  JOPES  crisis  action  procedures  allow  the  supported  command  to  use  either  mission 
capabilities  (e.g.,  “a  capability  to  lift  400  short  tons  of  cargo  per  day”  or  “a  capability  to 
replace  four  200  meter  secondary  road  highway  bridges”)  or  unit  requirements.  Force 
providers  prefer  to  receive  these  requests  as  capabilities  rather  than  units.  Force 
providers  believe  they  are  in  the  best  position  to  determine  which  units  to  select  because 
they  have  access  to  information  on  the  joint  forces,  individuals,  and  elements  that  are 
available;  which  forces  have  the  needed  capability;  and  which  units  are  most  ready  and 
best  positioned  to  deploy. 

The  Joint  Electronic  Battlebook  (JEB),  a  planning  tool  maintained  by  FiSJFCOM, 
provides  information  on  selected  unit  capabilities  and  non-unit  supply  or  equipment 
assets  available  through  DoD  sources.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  readily  available 
information  on  unit  capabilities,  equipment,  and  supply  assets  to  Fl.S.  military  planners — 
an  important  capability  when  planning  for  rapid-onset  foreign  disasters.  However,  the 
current  JEB  does  not  organize  data  in  a  format — akin  to  service  modules — that  is  most 
useful  to  planners  preparing  for  disaster  relief  operations.  Moreover,  most  military 
planners  interviewed  for  this  study  were  not  familiar  with  the  capability  or  operation  of 
the  JEB. 

The  Hurricane  Georges  and  Hurricane  Mitch  experiences  suggest  that  greater 
attention  to  the  process  and  tools  for  translating  disaster  assessment  data  into  military  unit 
capabilities  should  be  a  DoD  priority.  This  critical  translation  process  is  inadequately 
described  or  modeled  in  existing  Joint  Doctrine. 

RECOMMENDATION  CD-1-1:  The  Joint  Staff  Director  for  Logistics  should 
ensure  that  more  information  on  techniques  and  tools  for  translating  disaster  needs  data 
into  military  capabilities  is  included  in  draft  Joint  Publication  3-07.6,  Joint  Tactics, 
Techniques,  and  Procedures  for  Foreign  Humanitarian  Assistance.  Although  much  good 
information  is  contained  in  the  draft  publication  on  HA/DR  planning  and  execution,  the 
draft  publication  is  virtually  silent  on  the  precise  procedure  for  translating  humanitarian 
relief  requirements  into  deployable  U.S.  military  capabilities. 
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RECOMMENDATION  CD-1-2:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance,  in  conjunction  with  the  Joint  Staff  J4,  should  develop  a  template  for  assisting 
USG  civilian  relief  agencies  to  clarify  the  RFAs  these  agencies  submit  to  DoD. 
Subsequently,  the  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian  Assistance  should  initiate 
discussions  with  OFDA  and  DoS  personnel  on  how  personnel  of  these  agencies  can  be 
trained  in  assessment  techniques  that  will  clarify  requirements  for  military  assistance 
during  foreign  disasters. 

RECOMMENDATION  CD-1-3:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance,  in  conjunction  with  the  Joint  Staff  J8  and  USJFCOM,  should  examine  the 
degree  to  which  the  CATS  assessment  tool  can  be  improved  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
disaster  response  planning,  identify  shortfalls  in  CATS  data  relevant  to  disaster-prone 
regions,  and  determine  the  priorities  of  geographic  combatant  commands  for  CATS 
capabilities  in  their  respective  areas  of  responsibility.  Subsequently,  the  Joint  Staff 
should  develop  a  plan  for  disseminating  information  on  CATS  to  geographic  combatant 
commands  and  ensure  it  is  used  in  joint  HA/DR  exercises. 

RECOMMENDATION  CD-1-4:  The  Joint  Staff  J4  and  J8  should  examine,  in 
cooperation  with  OFDA,  the  feasibility  of  developing  a  set  of  USG  humanitarian  service 
modules  as  a  planning  tool  during  foreign  natural  disasters.  Humanitarian  service 
modules  developed  should  be  included  as  part  of  the  basic  library  of  force  modules 
maintained  as  part  of  the  Joint  Operation  Planning  and  Execution  System  (JOPES) 
database. 

RECOMMENDATION  CD-1-5:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance,  in  conjunction  with  the  Joint  Staff  J4  and  J8  and  USJECOM,  should  examine 
the  degree  to  which  the  JEB  can  be  improved  to  assist  with  foreign  disaster  assistance 
planning  and  execution.  Specifically,  this  study  should  examine  whether  the  JEB,  in  its 
current  form,  provides  DoD  planners  with  sufficient  insight  into  the  disaster  relief 
capabilities  of  U.S.  military  units,  make  recommendations  for  enhancing  the  JEB  to 
ensure  its  utility  in  planning  such  operations,  and  incorporate  its  use  in  joint  HA/DR 
exercises. 

RECOMMENDATION  CD-1-6:  The  Director,  Joint  Staff,  in  coordination  with 
the  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian  Assistance,  the  combatant  commands,  and 
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Force  modules  are  explained  in  detail  in  Joint  Publication  5-03.1,  Joint  Operation  Planning  and 
Execution  System  (Ref.  76). 
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the  Military  Departments,  should  review  the  eurrent  proeedures  for  determining  foree 
requirements  when  supporting  HA/DR  operations  with  a  view  to  elarifying  and 
expediting  the  proeess  used  to  identify  needed  military  eapabilities  and  to  deploy  them  to 
the  affeeted  area  more  rapidly. 
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FINDING  CD-2:  During  responses  to  both  Hurrieane  Georges  and  Hurricane 
Mitch,  critical  transport  operations  to  resupply  forward  staging  bases  were  canceled  in 
order,  in  theory,  to  free  assets  for  relief  operations.  Without  adequate  supplies,  forward 
staging  bases  were  unable  to  support  relief  operations. 

DISCUSSION:  Naval  Station  Roosevelt  Roads  (NSRR),  Puerto  Rico,  and  Soto 
Cano  Air  Base,  Honduras,  were  extensively  used  as  forward  staging  bases  for  U.S. 
military  relief  operations  during  Hurricane  Georges  and  Hurricane  Mitch,  respectively. 
Both  played  critical  roles  as  logistics  and  transport  hubs,  despite  both  suffering 
significant  damage  from  the  respective  storms.  The  principal  resupply  for  both  bases 
prior  to  the  hurricanes  had  been  weekly  channel  flights  from  CONUS. 

During  hurricane  relief  operations  in  fall  1998,  the  facilities  at  NSRR  and  Soto 
Cano  Air  Base  were  damaged  by  the  storms  to  a  degree  that  required  emergency  resupply 
to  restore  them  to  operational  conditions.  In  addition,  the  operational  tempo  at  these 
facilities  expanded  significantly,  placing  an  additional  burden  on  available  equipment  and 
requiring  increases  in  resupply  to  maintain  a  livable  environment  for  troops  (and,  in  the 
case  of  NSRR,  dependents)  stationed  there  and  to  support  the  relief  operations.  For 
example,  NSRR  had  to  rely  entirely  on  generators  to  supply  all  base  electricity  in  the 
days  following  Hurricane  Georges,  since  the  Puerto  Rico  power  grid  was  disabled.  Large 
numbers  of  these  generators,  which  were  under  constant  stress,  began  failing,  and 
immediate  spare  parts  were  required  to  maintain  essential  services  such  as  navigation  aids 
at  the  NSRR  airfield. 

At  the  height  of  the  Hurricane  Georges  and  Hurricane  Mitch  operations,  channel 
flights  were  canceled  to  both  NSRR  and  Soto  Cano  Air  Base,  to  provide  airlift  for  relief 
supplies  intended  for  disaster  victims.  Both  facilities  were  required  to  request  resupply 
through  alternate  channels,  only  to  discover  that  base  resupply  had  been  assigned  a  lower 
priority  than  direct  relief  supply  flights.  As  a  result,  both  facilities  were  threatened  with 
severely  limiting,  or  even  ceasing,  operations  -  a  result  that  would  have  undercut  the  very 
relief  operations  the  channel  flight  cancellations  were  intended  to  support.  In  addition, 
the  cancellation  of  regular  resupply  flights  caused  damage  to  morale  at  the  bases.  In  the 
words  of  one  officer  at  JTF  Bravo,  the  base  personnel  felt  they  had  been  “shunted  aside,” 
at  a  time  when  many  were  volunteering  to  fill  sandbags  in  driving  rain  and  undertake 
similar  tasks  to  keep  the  base  in  operation  as  a  relief  logistics  hub. 

RECOMMENDATION  CD-2-1:  During  foreign  natural  disaster  relief 

operations,  geographic  combatant  commands  should  request  that  the  Joint  Staff  and 
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TRANSCOM  assign  the  highest  priority  for  supply  flights  supporting  U.S.  military 
forward  logistics  bases  -  or  units  stationed  at  foreign  bases  that  are  serving  in  this  role  - 
in  order  to  ensure  sustained  capability  of  these  bases  to  support  relief  operations. 
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FINDING  CD-3:  HA/DR  operations  often  require  capabilities  that  are  retained 
by  the  Military  Departments  to  perform  functions  assigned  under  the  U.S.  Code,  and 
these  capabilities  are  not  generally  visible  to  the  unified  combatant  commands. 

DISCUSSION:  There  are  a  number  of  units,  retained  by  Military  Departments  to 
perform  duties  assigned  under  the  U.S.  Code,  that  have  unique  capabilities  sought  during 
HA/DR  operations.  These  units  could  potentially  benefit  U.S.  military  units  assigned 
HA/DR  missions,  host  nation  personnel  requiring  training  in  such  specialized  disciplines, 
and/or  disaster  victims  themselves.  Examples  include  the  Army  Special  Medical 
Augmentation  Teams  (SMART)  and  Combat  Stress  Control  Detachment  (CSCD),  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Shock  Trauma  Platoons  (STP)  and  MEF  Eiaison  Elements  (MEE),  and 
Navy  Special  Psychological  Rapid  Intervention  Teams  (SPRINT).  Currently,  these 
highly  specialized  units  and  their  potentially  valuable  contributions  during  HA/DR 
operations  are  not  widely  known  at  the  staffs  of  geographic  combatant  commands. 

During  Hurricane  Mitch  operations,  some  of  these  assets  were  identified  and 
deployed  to  the  affected  area,  but  primarily  through  fortuitous  knowledge  by  individual 
SOUTHCOM  staff  rather  than  through  transparent  processes  available  to  planning  staffs. 
This  information  would  be  useful  for  all  unified  combatant  command  staffs  and  the  Joint 
Staff,  so  that  the  full  range  of  DoD  capabilities  can  be  provided  in  HA/DR  operations. 

Some  of  the  highly  specialized  medical  teams  deployed  to  the  area  found  upon 
arrival  that  the  JTF  staffs  had  limited  knowledge  of  their  roles  and  capabilities  and 
potential  contributions.  Those  responsible  for  dispatching  such  teams  to  the  disaster  area 
did  not  ensure  that  those  downrange  were  briefed  adequately  in  advance  on  what  these 
teams  could  do. 

RECOMMENDATION  CD-3-1:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance,  in  conjunction  with  the  Joint  Staff  J4  and  JFCOM,  should  ensure  that  all  units 
retained  by  military  departments  but  with  specialized  skills  relevant  to  HA/DR  operations 
are  included  in  the  Joint  Electronic  Battlebook  (JEB),  along  with  a  full  description  of  the 
unit’s  capabilities  and  specialized  requirements. 

RECOMMENDATION  CD-3-2:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance  should  disseminate  information  on  Service-retained  units  with  specialized 
HA/DR  skills  to  joint  and  Service  training  institutions,  with  the  recommendation  that 
information  on  such  units  be  included  in  SSC,  MOOTW  and  other  relevant  training 
courses. 
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INTERFACE  WITH  HOST  NATIONS  (CH) 

FINDING  CH-1:  During  Hurricane  Mitch,  DoD  and  other  USG  offieials  in  the 
affeeted  eountries  made  efforts  to  aseertain  the  assistanee  priorities  of  the  affeeted 
governments.  However,  USG  responders  sometimes  interfaeed  with  different  ageneies  of 
the  host  nation  governments,  leading  to  inconsistent  analyses  of  host  nation  needs  and 
priorities.  U.S.  military  forees  at  the  disaster  seene  sometimes  gravitated  to  loeal  military 
organizations  as  eontact  points,  potentially  diminishing  the  role  of  loeal  civilian  agencies. 

DISCUSSION:  U.S.  military  forees  responding  to  Hurrieane  Miteh  effectively 
eoordinated  with  government  authorities  in  the  affeeted  eountries.  Unlike  the  situation  in 
some  eonflictive  SSCs,  where  government  authority  may  be  absent  in  all  or  part  of  a 
nation,  the  governments  of  the  Central  Ameriean  nations  were  still  firmly  exereising 
eontrol  in  all  parts  of  their  national  territory.  MILGPs  and  deployed  JTFs  reeognized  this 
faet  and  took  steps  to  diseem  national  government  priorities  in  the  relief  operation.  Sueh 
elose  eoordination  with  loeal  authorities  should  characterize  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
rapid-onset  foreign  natural  disasters. 

In  the  aftermath  of  natural  disasters,  host  nation  ageneies  will  attempt  to  establish 
eoordination  points  with  disaster  responders,  civilian  and  military,  arriving  from  other 
nations.  These  host  nation  erisis  aetion  eenters  or  similar  eoordination  points  may  not  be 
fully  funetional,  espeeially  when  national  eapitals,  other  government  eenters,  or  host 
nation  eommunieations  nets  have  themselves  sustained  damage  from  the  natural  disaster. 
Moreover,  host  nation  government  ageneies  officially  tasked  with  providing  assessments 
may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  enormousness  of  the  disaster,  or  bureauoratieally  overridden 
by  ad  hoc  structures.  During  Hurrieane  Mitch,  individual  USG  agencies  attempting  to 
respond  to  the  disaster  often  interfaeed  with  different  host  nation  agencies,  deriving 
different  pietures  of  the  relief  task,  based  on  the  host  nation  source.  For  example,  in 
Guatemala,  USAID  officials  depended  primarily  on  NGOs  for  assessment  data,  while 
MILGP  personnel  relied  on  the  Guatemalan  government’s  emergeney  preparedness 
ageney.  In  Honduras,  USG  personnel  attempted  to  interfaee  with  Honduran  offieials  at 
two  different  erisis  aetion  eenters  maintained  by  the  Honduran  military  and  by  the 
Honduran  eivilian  disaster  response  ageney,  respeetively.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
eonsolidated  picture  of  host  nations’  assessment  of  data  and  relief  priorities,  USG 
ageneies  responding  to  the  erisis  need  to  identify  authoritative  host  nation  information 
sourees  and  develop,  within  the  USG  ageneies  on  the  scene,  appropriate  eoordination  and 
validation  systems. 
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A  particularly  sensitive  aspeet  of  interfaee  with  disaster  affected  governments 
oecurs  when  U.S.  military  forees  rely  on  military-to-military  contacts  to  establish  relief 
priorities.  In  many  of  the  nations  affected  by  Mitch,  indigenous  military  forees  retained 
an  important  -  in  some  cases  the  leading  -  domestic  disaster  relief  capaeity.  In  some  of 
the  same  Central  Ameriean  nations,  however,  U.S.  foreign  policy  was  striving  to  buttress 
the  primacy  of  civilian  control,  in  general,  within  the  politieal  arena.  In  praetieal  terms, 
international  disaster  responders  were  faced  with  a  difficult  choice:  work  with  the  local 
military  to  maximize  effectiveness  in  disaster  response,  or  work  with  the  designated 
civilian  agency  -  which,  sometimes,  had  less  operational  capacity  -  in  order  to  emphasize 
eivilian  control. 

RECOMMENDATION  CH-1-1:  The  Joint  Staff,  when  developing  doetrine  for 
foreign  disaster  response,  and  geographic  combatant  commanders,  when  issuing  guidance 
to  subordinate  commanders  following  a  natural  disaster,  should  emphasize  the 
requirement  that  all  U.S.  military  forees  on  the  scene  of  the  disaster  take  steps  to 
ascertain  loeal  government  priorities  and  requirements  when  completing  assessments  or 
establishing  mission  priorities. 

RECOMMENDATION  CH-1-2:  JTF  commanders,  MILGPs,  or  other 

representatives  of  the  geographic  combatant  commander  on  the  disaster  scene  should 
work  with  representatives  of  USG  civilian  agencies  -  including  the  loeal  American 
Embassy  and  OFDA  DART  teams  or  others  deploying  to  the  AO  -  (1)  to  establish  a 
unified  system  for  eovering  all  host  government  information  sources  and  (2)  to  reeoncile, 
consolidate,  and  validate  data  and  requests  for  assistance  generated  by  the  host  nation 
before  passing  that  information  to  higher  authorities  within  the  USG. 

RECOMMENDATION  CH-1-3:  When  deciding  on  the  nature  of 

military-to-military  interfaee  in  the  wake  of  a  natural  disaster,  MILGP  and  JTF 
eommanders  should  consult  with  the  USG  Country  Team  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  issues 
relating  to  civil-military  affairs  in  the  host  eountry.  Commanders  should  give  appropriate 
weight,  when  relevant,  to  the  USG  policy  on  supporting  the  primacy  of  civilian 
leadership  within  the  host  government. 
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FINDING  CH-2;  During  Hurricane  Mitch  operations,  officials  in  affected 
nations  appreciated  the  deployment  of  substantially  self-supporting  disaster  response 
units  by  the  U.S.  military,  which  reduced  host  governments’  burden  to  support  the 
responders. 

DISCUSSION:  After  major  natural  disasters,  local  infrastructure  and  supply 
systems  are  likely  to  be  disrupted,  and  shortages  of  critical  materiel  -  fuel,  drinking 
water,  building  supplies  -  are  common.  International  organizations  responding  to  natural 
disasters  -  civilian  or  military  -  can  exacerbate  these  disruptions  and  shortages  by 
depending  on  the  local  economy  for  logistics  support.  Local  fuel  purchases  by 
international  organizations,  for  example,  can  decrease  availability  of  fuel  for  local  NGOs, 
or  raise  the  price  beyond  what  is  affordable  to  host  nation  individuals  and  institutions.  In 
some  cases,  international  agencies’  reliance  on  local  experts  for  technical  assistance  and 
translation  services  -  and  the  payment  of  salaries  that  are  high  by  local  standards  -  can 
remove  key  professionals  from  the  host  nation  pool  of  experts,  disrupting  self-help 
efforts.  During  Hurricane  Mitch,  U.S.  military  units  generally  received  high  marks  for 
being  self-sustaining  and  for  not  putting  additional  strain  on  local  support  capacity.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  some  instances,  or  at  some  point  during  the  recovery,  local 
procurement  can  boost  an  economy  recovering  from  a  disaster,  and  should  be  part  of  the 
JTF  commander’s  plan.  Careful  analysis  is  required  to  determine  whether  local 
procurement  will  disrupt  or  assist  the  host  nation.  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  much  of 
Central  America,  in-place  MILGP  or  DATT  staffs  were  available  to  assist  in  assigning 
and  facilitating  local  support  capabilities  -  a  support  system  that  may  not  be  available  in 
many  disaster  locations. 

RECOMMENDATION  CH-2-1:  When  determining  the  size,  composition,  and 
support  requirements  of  units  deploying  to  conduct  disaster  relief  operations  in  austere 
environments,  staffs  of  geographic  combatant  commands,  supporting  commands,  and 
subordinate  commands  should  make  an  early  assessment  of  the  local  capacity  to  provide 
logistical  support  to  the  deploying  units,  and  place  a  premium  on  configuring  self- 
sustaining  units. 

RECOMMENDATION  CH-2-2:  When  determining  the  size,  composition  and 
support  requirements  of  units  deploying  to  conduct  disaster  relief  operations  in  austere 
environments,  staffs  of  geographic  combatant  commands,  supporting  commands,  and 
subordinate  commands  should  make  an  early  assessment,  in  conjunction  with  U.S. 
Embassy  and  other  USG  civilian  disaster  response  officials,  of  whether  local  procurement 
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of  logistical  support  items  will  assist  or  harm  the  loeal  eeonomy  in  the  affeeted  region. 
These  eommands  should  provide  deploying  units  with  guidanee  on  how  loeal 
proeurement  might  support  or  undercut  the  overall  relief  effort.  Subsequent  assessments 
should  be  made  to  determine  when  the  loeal  eapaeity  would  benefit  from  procurement  by 
foreign  relief  organization. 
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FINDING  CH-3:  Between  erises,  DoD  support  can  strengthen  local  disaster 
response  and  preparedness  activities  in  countries  with  a  history  of  natural  disasters,  as 
SOUTHCOM  did  prior  to  and  after  Hurricane  Mitch.  DoD  support  should  be  linked  with 
the  efforts  of  other  USG  agencies. 

DISCUSSION:  The  capabilities  of  host  government  disaster  response  agencies 
encountered  by  U.S.  military  forces  during  Hurricane  Mitch  varied  significantly.  Some 
of  these  organizations  turned  in  solid  management  performances,  within  their  resource 
constraints,  while  others  added  little  to  the  overall  disaster  relief  effort.  The  level  of 
investment  in  these  organizations  by  the  geographic  combatant  command,  by  other  USG 
agencies,  and  by  other  foreign  donors  was  one  of  the  determinants  of  their  performance. 
For  example.  Central  American  government  disaster  response  agencies  that  benefited 
from  prior  OFDA  capacity  building  efforts^o  and  from  participation  in  DoD  exercises  in 
the  region  gained  from  these  experiences.  Useful  assistance  from  geographic  combatant 
commands  to  host  nation  disaster  response  agencies  can  include  donation  of  critical 
equipment,  especially  information  management  systems  at  agency  headquarters  and 
communications  equipment  to  link  agencies  with  their  monitors  in  the  field;  sponsorship 
for  participation  in  regional  exercises;  and  nation-specific  training,  including  either 
providing  technical  experts  from  the  U.S.,  tours  to  USG  facilities,  or  support  for  national- 
level  command  post  exercises  (CPX).  Within  the  USG  interagency  process,  however, 
there  exists  some  concern  that  DoD  efforts  to  improve  host  nation  disaster  response 
capabilities  are  not  sufficiently  coordinated  with  capacity  building  programs  developed 
by  OFDA  or  USAID  missions  in  those  countries. 21 

RECOMMENDATION  CH-3-1:  As  part  of  their  theater  engagement  strategy, 
geographic  combatant  commands  should  assign  a  high  priority  to  programming  training, 
exercise,  and  OHDACA  funds  to  enhance  local  disaster  preparedness  capacity  in  disaster- 
prone  nations.  Among  high  priorities  are  (1)  improving  the  management  and 
communications  capacities  of  agencies  tasked  with  disaster  response;  (2)  inviting  these 
agencies  to  participate  in  regional  exercises;  and  (3)  designing  country-specific  CPXs. 


20  OFDA  notes  that  its  Disaster  Management  Training  Program  (DMTP),  which  commenced  in  1989,  has 
trained  more  than  17,000  participants  from  disaster-prone  countries,  primarily  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  (Ref.  71). 

21  Specifically,  officials  at  USAID  have  questioned  efforts  by  MILGPs  and  other  SOUTHCOM 
personnel  to  link  disaster  response  agencies  from  nations  in  the  AOR  with  programs  of  the  USG 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA).  From  the  perspective  of  some  USAID  officials, 
any  such  linkages  should  be  carefully  coordinated  with  ongoing  USG  foreign  assistance  programs  with 
the  affected  countries. 
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RECOMMENDATION  CH-3-2:  Planning  staffs  at  geographic  combatant 
commands,  and  MILGPs  at  U.S.  Embassies,  should  ensure  that  efforts  to  improve  the 
capacity  of  host  nation  disaster  response  agencies  are  coordinated  with  similar  programs 
implemented  by  sister  USG  agencies,  including  OFDA  and  USAID  missions. 
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FINDING  CH-4:  Large-scale  natural  disasters  such  as  Hurricane  Mitch  have 
major  political  implications,  as  well  as  humanitarian  impacts,  in  the  affected  nations. 
During  the  hurricanes  in  SOUTHCOM’s  AOR  in  fall  1998,  the  geographic  combatant 
command  and  U.S.  forces  deploying  to  the  AO  confronted  operational  decisions  with 
significant  political  implications  within  the  host  countries.  Insufficient  attention  to  these 
issues  -  which  are  likely  to  surface  in  future  DoD  responses  to  major,  rapid-onset  natural 
disasters  -  could  have  led  to  foreign  policy  or  media  relations  difficulties,  complicating 
the  primary  mission;  meeting  the  relief  needs  of  storm  victims. 

DISCUSSION:  The  arrival  of  international  relief  agencies  in  a  country  following 
a  large-scale  natural  disaster  can  be  a  major  political  event,  strengthening  or  weakening 
incumbent  governments  or  other  political  forces.  This  phenomenon  is  heightened  when 
U.S.  military  forces  arrive  in  a  nation  experiencing  tumult.  The  locales  to  which  U.S. 
forces  are  deployed,  how  quickly  they  arrive,  the  visibility  of  their  armaments,  relations 
with  local  civilians,  and  related  operational  matters  may  all  become  political  issues 
within  the  affected  nation.  From  SOUTHCOM’s  experiences  with  hurricane  response  in 
fall  1998,  it  is  possible  to  pinpoint  a  number  of  operational  lessons  that  merit  special 
focus  by  deploying  U.S.  forces  in  order  to  avoid  political  or  media  issues  that  could 
detract  from  the  overall  humanitarian  mission.  Generally,  DoD  personnel  displayed 
appropriate  responses  when  confronted  with  these  issues  during  Hurricane  Mitch 
operations.  Lessons  include  the  following: 

.  Locate  important  headquarters  with  appropriate  awareness  of  regional 
political  implications;  In  multi-nation  crises,  government  officials  in  each 
affected  nation  are  likely  to  foresee  benefits  in  having  the  U.S.  military 
headquarters  in  the  affected  region  located  within  their  own  national 
boundary.  The  decision  to  locate  JTF  Aguila  headquarters  in  El  Salvador, 
which  made  sense  for  a  number  of  logistics  and  transportation  reasons,  raised 
several  issues  for  the  JTF  commander.  First,  some  Guatemalan  and 
Nicaraguan  officials  questioned  the  choice;  second,  some  Salvadoran  officials 
questioned  why  the  location  of  the  command  post  did  not  bring  more  benefits 
to  their  nation. 

.  Be  prepared  to  respond  to  needs  generated  hy  government  officials  both 
at  the  national  and  local  levels,  and  to  reconcile  differences:  U.S.  forces 
deploying  to  a  major  crisis  may  encounter  competition  for  resources  and 
attention  between  local  governments  and  national  governments,  especially 
when  different  parties  or  factions  control  the  various  governmental  levels. 
During  the  Hurricane  Mitch  response,  relief  priority  lists  developed  by  host 
government  officials  in  national  capitals  sometimes  differed  from  what 
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seemed  important  to  loeal  officials.  The  latter  often  approached  JTF  unit 
commanders  operating  in  their  locale  directly  with  compelling  requests  for 
assistance,  requiring  coordination  of  requests  between  the  levels  of  the  host 
government. 

.  Be  prepared  to  confront  allegations  of  inequities  or  even  corruption  in  the 
distribution  of  relief  supplies:  In  Central  America  following  Hurricane 
Mitch,  U.S.  commanders  regularly  received  reports  of  less  than  equitable 
distribution  of  relief  supplies  in  heavily  damaged  areas.  Although  it  may  be 
impossible  to  quell  such  concerns  completely,  U.S.  forces  took  special  steps  to 
ensure  the  use  of  ostensibly  impartial  distribution  networks,  like  local 
religious  leaders,  and  to  establish  a  process  for  handling  complaints  of  this 
type. 

.  Be  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  local  military  forces,  who  may  feel 
challenged  by  the  presence  of  U.S,  armed  forces  personnel,  especially 
where  military- to-military  links  were  not  established  prior  to  the  crisis:  In 

the  case  of  Nicaragua,  for  example  -  where  history  had  forestalled  U.S. 
military  cooperation  for  many  years  and  where  lingering  suspicions  of  USG 
intentions  were  still  harbored  by  opposition  figures  -  JTF  commanders 
welcomed  Nicaraguan  military  liaison  officers  into  their  headquarters, 
diminishing  concerns  about  U.S.  ulterior  motives  for  the  humanitarian 
deployment. 

.  Pay  attention  to  the  environmental  Impact  of  deploying  forces,  especially 
waste  disposal;  Recognizing  legitimate  concerns  over  environmental 
degradation  caused  by  the  temporary  deployment  of  U.S.  forces,  commanders 
hired  local  contractors  to  dispose  of  waste  generated  by  JTF  units. 

.  Anticipate  resistance  to  requests  for  data  that  might  hurt  tourism: 

Following  Hurricane  Georges,  assessment  data  were  difficult  to  obtain  from 
some  Caribbean  island  nations  heavily  dependent  on  tourism,  raising  concerns 
that  the  storm’s  effects  were  being  downplayed  for  economic  reasons,  i.e.,  so 
as  not  to  discourage  tourists.  USG  assessment  personnel  were  required  to 
balance  accurate  damage  reporting  with  host  government  sensitivities  in  this 
regard. 

Since  this  set  of  issues  might  cause  problems  in  the  bilateral  relations  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  affected  nations,  or  might  spur  media  interest,  it  is  worth  highlighting  these 
issues  for  commanders  of  future  disaster  relief  operations. 

RECOMMENDATION  CH-4-1:  Planning  staffs  at  geographic  combatant 
commands  should  alert  deploying  JTF  commanders  and  staffs  about  issues  of  potential 
political  sensitivity  in  the  relief  effort,  including  the  items  identified  in  the  discussion 
above. 
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RECOMMENDATION  CH-4-2:  The  Joint  Staff  should  incorporate  discussion 
of  the  issues  noted  in  the  discussion  above  in  joint  publications  on  HA/DR  operations, 
especially  the  draft  publication  on  Joint  Tactics,  Techniques,  and  Procedures  for  Foreign 
Humanitarian  Operations,  Joint  Publication  J-07.6. 
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FINDING  CH-5:  U.S.  military  commanders  tasked  with  disaster  assistance 
missions  should  alloeate  time  and  resources  for  information  exchange  with  local 
communities  and  loeal  leaders.  Information  exehange  ean  faeilitate  assessment,  improve 
the  relief  effort,  build  trust  within  loeal  populations,  and  enhance  force  protection. 

DISCUSSION:  JTF  Aguila  commanders  reported  that  they  devoted  considerable 
time  to  meeting  with  loeal  government  offieials  and  religious  and  other  eommunity 
leaders  in  their  AOR.  During  these  meetings,  U.S.  military  personnel  conveyed 
information  about  their  mission,  coneept  of  operations,  and  needs,  and  listened  to 
eommunity  priorities.  These  meetings  helped  to  ease  initial  suspieions  about  U.S.  armed 
forees  eneountered  in  some  areas,  and  to  build  bonds  of  trust  between  U.S.  forees  and 
local  populations.  The  dialog  yielded  useful  information  about  local  political  and 
security  issues,  supporting  U.S.  commanders’  foree  proteetion  priorities. 

RECOMMENDATION  CH-5-1:  U.S.  military  eommanders  operating  in 
disaster  relief  environments  should  plan  to  allocate  time  to  meeting  with  local 
government  offieials  and  loeal  community  leaders. 
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INTERAGENCY  OPERATIONS  (Cl) 

FINDING  CI-1:  Prior  to  and  during  the  Hurricane  Mitch  disaster,  the  placement 
of  DoD  liaison  officers  (LNOs)  at  key  USG  civilian  agencies,  as  well  as  the  placement  of 
civilian  agency  LNOs  at  key  DoD  C2  nodes,  paid  high  dividends. 

DISCUSSION:  During  the  Hurricane  Mitch  response,  a  number  of  LNOs  were 
exchanged  among  USG  civilian  and  military  organizations.  The  Joint  Staff  LRC 
dispatched  LNOs  to  OFDA’s  Operations  Center,  for  example,  as  did  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  (to  assist  with  arrangements  for  Denton  Amendment  flights). 22  OFDA  sent  a 
member  of  its  military  liaison  staff  to  SOUTHCOM  headquarters,  and  another  staff 
member  to  JTF  Bravo  headquarters  at  Soto  Cano  Air  Base,  Honduras.  All  reports 
indicate  that  these  LNOs  substantially  improved  communications  and  coordination. 
Stationing  LNOs  at  important  disaster  response  decision  nodes  within  the  interagency 
organization  prior  to  emergencies  reportedly  also  pays  high  dividends.  In  past  years,  for 
example,  OFDA  assigned  an  LNO  to  CINCPAC  headquarters  with  good  results,  and 
Reserve  Component  civil  affairs  officers  are  currently  tasked  to  deploy  with  OFDA 
personnel  to  stand-by  locations  in  the  eastern  Caribbean  prior  to  hurricane  season. 
However,  the  current  array  of  civilian-military  disaster  response  LNOs  is  not 
comprehensive  or  systematized.  No  formal  doctrine  or  process  guides  USG  disaster 
response  agencies  in  assigning  LNOs  within  the  USG  or  prescribes  their  necessary 
qualifications,  and  liaison  among  U.S.  military  forces  and  UN  organizations,  NGOs, 
bilateral  donors  and  other  non-USG  civilian  responders  remains  haphazard. 

RECOMMENDATION  CI-1-1:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance  (PKHA)  should  meet  with  the  Department  of  State,  OFDA  and  other  civilian 
agencies  engaged  in  international  disaster  response  to  determine  (1)  the  most  critical 
LNO  positions  and  skills  required  for  optimizing  USG  interagency  coordination  prior  to 
and  during  disasters;  (2)  the  most  critical  LNO  positions  and  skills  required  for 
coordinating  with  non-USG  disaster  responders;  (3)  the  cost  of  providing  essential  LNOs; 
and  (4)  a  plan  for  placing  trained  LNOs  in  critical  positions.  As  part  of  this  analysis, 
PKHA  should  examine  whether  Political  Advisor  (POLAD)  positions  at  geographic 
combatant  commands  could  be  tailored  to  fulfill  this  function. 


22  Additional  information  on  issues  relating  to  the  use  of  the  Denton  Amendment  is  included  in  Finding 
PA-3  in  Appendix  B  of  this  study. 
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FINDING  CI-2:  Hurricane  Mitch  illustrated  that  the  USG  interagency  system 
lacks  sufficient  contingency  planning  or  operational  planning  capacity  for  large-scale, 
rapid-onset  natural  disasters,  especially  those  affecting  more  than  one  nation. 

DISCUSSION:  Currently,  the  USG  interagency  process  provides  certain  stand¬ 
by  capacities  for  responding  to  natural  disasters  overseas,  such  as  stockpiled  relief 
supplies  and  OFDA’s  DART  teams,  which  are  prepared  to  deploy  on  short  notice  to 
assist  with  relief  management.  However,  no  interagency  OPLANS  or  FUNCPLANs  are 
prepared  for  such  operations,  resulting  in  reactive  interagency  processes.  During  the 
Mitch  crisis,  even  after  the  extent  of  the  crisis  became  known,  no  USG  agency  had 
overall  responsibility  for  preparing  a  plan  of  operations.  SOUTHCOM’s  three-phase 
concept  of  operations  filled  the  planning  gap,  but  as  an  expedient  rather  than  a  process 
doctrinally  agreed  upon  by  the  interagency  participants  ahead  of  time.  Civilian 
organizations  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  prepare  such  contingency  or 
operational  plans  have  little  staff  capacity  to  undertake  this  effort.  Although  the  USAID 
Administrator  is  designated  by  a  1993  National  Security  Council  memorandum  (Ref  52) 
as  the  President’s  “Coordinator”  for  international  disaster  response,  the  Administrator  has 
no  operational  planning  staff  assigned  to  this  purpose.  The  interagency  PDD-56 
(Presidential  Decision  Directive  56)  process  outlines  a  planning  template,  but  does  not 
provide  staff  resources  to  accomplish  actual  operational  planning. 

RECOMMENDATION  CI-2-1:  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  recommend 
to  the  National  Security  Adviser  the  establishment  of  a  foreign  disaster  planning  staff,  to 
be  located  within  the  National  Security  Council  staff,  the  Department  of  State,  or  USAID. 
Such  staff  would  be  responsible  for  developing  country-level  and  regional  disaster 
response  contingency  plans,  and  developing  operational  plans  once  a  disaster  has  been 
formally  declared  by  the  USG. 
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FINDING  CI-3:  Command  and  control  of  USG  international  disaster  assistanee 
is  diffuse.  There  is  no  single  point  of  aeeountability  within  the  interageney  system,  and 
no  formal  doetrine  governs  the  USG  response  to  foreign  disasters.  During  the  Hurrieane 
Miteh  response,  the  absenee  of  a  management  foeal  point  and  elear  interagency  doctrine 
hampered  interagency  coordination,  and  delayed  effeetive  response. 

DISCUSSION:  During  Hurrieane  Miteh,  the  ehain  of  eommand  for  USG  erisis 
response  was  unclear.  U.S.  Ambassadors  asserted  guidanee  authority  over  USG 
resources  entering  their  eountries.  A  high-level  working  group  at  the  Department  of  State 
eonvened  interagency  meetings  on  aspeets  of  the  USG  response.  OFDA,  drawing  upon 
authority  eonferred  on  the  head  of  USAID  by  a  1993  NSC  memorandum,  elaimed 
management  eontrol  over  portions  of  the  disaster  response.  NSC  interageney  meetings 
impelled  a  substantial  agenda  for  federal  response  ageneies.  Last,  but  eertainly  not  least, 
CINCSO’s  eoneept  of  operations  and  eommand  of  signifieant  U.S.  forees  eonstituted  a 
distinet  eenter  of  gravity  for  USG  operations.  Coordination  oeeurred  among  all  these 
nodes  of  activity  following  Hurricane  Mitch,  but  this  coordination  resulted  from 
workarounds  and  individual  initiative  rather  than  a  elear,  shared  eoordination  template. 

An  uneertain  ehain  of  eommand  for  managing  foreign  disasters  is  eompounded 
within  the  USG  by  an  absenee  of  unified  interagency  doctrine.  DoD  has  developed  or  is 
developing  a  number  of  doetrinal  publieations  that  speeify  proeedures  for  the 
management  of  foreign  disasters.  Individual  eivilian  offiees,  like  OFDA,  have  speeified 
proeedures  for  certain  aspeets  of  USG  disaster  response,  sueh  as  the  proeess  for 
ambassadorial  disaster  deelarations.  For  domestie  disasters,  FEMA’s  Federal  Response 
Plan  provides  a  useful  guide  to  how  interageney  relationships  in  emergency  response 
might  be  eonfigured  and  funded.  However,  no  transparent,  pre-agreed  interageney 
template  sketehes  the  overall  USG  foreign  disaster  response  proeess,  and  assigns  roles 
and  responsibilities  to  USG  ageneies.  Even  fundamental  steps  in  the  disaster  response 
proeess,  sueh  as  requests  from  civilian  agencies  for  DoD  assets,  are  not  standardized. 
During  Miteh,  confusion  over  respective  ageney  roles  eolored  the  USG  response, 
espeeially  in  the  first  eritieal  days  after  the  hurrieane  struek.  Key  military  leaders  had 
little  knowledge  of  OFDA  or  its  role;  key  eivilian  leaders  had  limited  knowledge  of  DoD 
organization  or  eapabilities.  For  example,  the  JTF  Aguila  eommander  was  not  aware  of 
the  overall  responsibility  of  OFDA  prior  to  his  arrival  in  the  AOR.  No  signifieant 
progress  has  been  made  sinee  1998  in  better  strueturing  the  interageney  disaster  response 
proeess. 
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RECOMMENDATION  CI-3-1:  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  recommend 
to  the  National  Security  Adviser  the  establishment  of  an  interagency  working  group  to 
prepare  a  federal  response  template  for  foreign  disasters.  The  federal  response  plan 
should  define  a  clear-cut  chain  of  command  for  foreign  disaster  response,  from  the 
President  to  the  country  level,  with  single  points  of  contact  at  important  nodes  in  the 
execution  process.  The  chain  of  command  should  encompass  regional,  as  well  as 
country-specific,  disasters. 

RECOMMENDATION  CI-3-2:  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  further 
recommend  that  an  interagency  working  group  prepare  a  federal  response  template  for 
foreign  disasters.  The  working  group  should  review  the  interagency  system  established 
by  the  domestic  Federal  Response  Plan  as  a  model  for  interagency  coordination  during 
foreign  disasters,  making  appropriate  adjustments  for  operations  in  the  international 
milieu. 

RECOMMENDATION  CI-3-3:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance  should  develop,  in  consultation  with  the  Joint  Staff  and  geographic  and 
functional  combatant  commanders,  a  standard  form  and  process  for  requests  for  DoD 
assistance  to  civilian  agencies  during  natural  disasters,  domestic  or  foreign.  A 
standardized  Request  for  Assistance  (RFA)  form  should  be  developed  and  its  use 
institutionalized.  [See  also  Finding  LS-2]. 
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FINDING  CI-4:  Preparing  a  list  of  disaster-prone  eountries,  based  on  input  from 
all  USG  ageneies  active  in  disaster  response,  would  facilitate  contingency  planning, 
preparedness,  and  training,  and  help  establish  a  higher  priority  for  those  nations  for 
accessing  information  and  intelligence  sources. 

DISCUSSION:  As  noted  elsewhere  in  this  study,  USG  agencies  generally  are  not 
engaged  in  interagency  contingency  planning  for  foreign  natural  disasters.  One  of  the 
impediments  to  such  planning  is  the  absence  of  a  priority  list  of  countries  that  would 
merit  a  large-scale  USG  response  following  a  natural  disaster. 

In  addition,  as  noted  in  this  study,  disaster-prone  countries  that  are  not  otherwise 
of  significant  national  security  interest  are  unlikely  to  receive  high  priority  for  USG 
mapping  activities,  photography,  or  other  technical  information  gathering  or  intelligence 
activities.  Currently,  with  some  limited  exceptions  (such  as  OFDA  and  DoD 
collaboration  on  pre-positioning  staff  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  prior  to  hurricane  season), 
USG  disaster  response  agencies  have  limited  shared  vision  of  those  countries  that  should 
be  the  focus  of  disaster  preparedness  activities,  disaster  risk  information  sharing,  or 
disaster  training  activities. 

RECOMMENDATION  CI-4-1:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance  should  convene  a  meeting  of  USG  agencies  active  in  foreign  disaster 
response,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  priority  list  of  disaster-prone  nations  where 
frequency  of  natural  disaster  occurrence,  potential  loss  of  life  and  property,  and  USG 
interests  would  likely  compel  a  large-scale  USG  disaster  response  operation.  The  list 
developed  through  this  process  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  training  exercises, 
contingency  planning,  and  enhanced  access  to  information  and  intelligence  data. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND  COMPUTERS  (CK) 

FINDING  CK-1:  Command,  Control,  Communications  and  Computers  (C4) 
were  eritieal  to  the  suecess  of  the  HA/DR  response  for  both  Hurrieanes  Georges  and 
Miteh,  but  relief  operations  revealed  a  number  of  systemie  issues  that  faee  U.S.  military 
units  during  sueh  disaster  relief  operations.  C4  planning  and  implementation  to  address 
these  gaps  were  not  suffieiently  eomprehensive  or  integrated. 

DISCUSSION:  Many  faeets  of  the  DoD  response  to  Hurrieanes  Georges  and 
Mitch  depended  on  a  solid  foundation  of  C4  systems.  However,  planning  to  establish  a 
unified  C4  system  arehiteeture  to  underpin  relief  operations  was  not  eomprehensive. 
Individual  units  had  functioning  C4  equipment  and  systems,  but  the  overall  response  to 
the  disasters  revealed  gaps  and  weaknesses.  In  part,  C4  problems  were  a  funetion  of  the 
environment  in  which  relief  operations  took  plaee  -  one  eommon  to  many  foreign 
disasters.  Host  nations  had  relatively  limited  C4  eapabilities  prior  to  the  hurrieane,  and 
the  storm  damaged  mueh  of  the  existing  equipment  and  caused  power  outages  disrupting 
available  networks. 

C4  issues  that  emerged  during  the  fall  1998  disaster  relief  operations  are  likely  to 
be  eneountered  by  DoD  forees  during  future  HA/DR  missions.  They  include  the 
following: 

.  Maintaining  Existing  C4  Capability  at  Forward  Stationed  Locations:  It 

was  essential  to  maintain  existing  C4  eapabilities  at  loeations  affeeted  by  the 
storm.  The  existing  C4  eapability  at  JTF  Bravo,  stationed  at  Soto  Cano  Air 
Base,  was  a  eritieal  asset  for  the  DoD  response  to  Mitch.  Restoration  of  storm 
damage  was  assigned  a  high  priority.  During  the  storm,  the  C4  capabilities  of 
JTF  Bravo  remained  fairly  robust,  but  aetions  had  to  be  taken  to  proteet 
generators  that  were  threatened  by  floods.  During  Hurrieane  Georges,  NSRR 
experienced  loss  of  eommercial  electrieal  power  and  its  emergeney  power 
generation  eapaeity  could  not  support  the  military  and  dependent  population. 
In  addition,  refueling  the  emergeney  power  generators  for  the  regional  FAA 
air  traffie  eontrol  radar  was  also  a  high  priority  task  of  NSRR. 

.  Establishing  Connectivity:  Connectivity  had  to  be  established  between  the 
various  headquarters  and  deploying  units.  Given  the  austere  environment  in 
Central  Ameriea,  units  deploying  to  form  JTFs  in  the  AO  required 
eommunications  eapabilities  to  eonnect  to  higher  headquarters  and  sufficient 
power  to  operate  these  systems.  The  C4  and  power  generation  eapabilities  of 
the  Deployable  Joint  Task  Foree  Augmentation  Cell  (DJTFAC)  were  eritieal 
for  JTF  Aguila.  The  DJTFAC,  however,  experieneed  signifieant  C4 
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shortfalls.  It  lacked  dedicated  and  seeure  J2  links,  and  it  had  no  capability  to 
link  to  the  Global  Command  and  Control  System  (GCCS)  to  enable  the  staff 
to  develop  time-phased  foree  deployment  data  (TPFDD)  or  to  provide  in¬ 
transit  visibility  (ITV).  The  DJTFAC  also  experienced  intermittent 
communieations  connectivity  and  unreliable  tactieal  satellite  (TACSAT) 
eonnections.  Highly  specialized  elements,  sueh  as  medical  units  that  relied  on 
information  and  diagnoses  from  installations  in  the  U.S.,  required  more  robust 
C4  capability  than  what  was  deployed  in  order  to  accomplish  their  tasks.  For 
example,  a  Medical  Communications,  Control,  Computer  Team  (MC3T)  to 
link  medical  humanitarian  assistance  field  missions  to  the  86“  Combat 
Support  Hospital  was  required,  but  not  deployed. 

Connectivity  with  USG  Civilian  Agencies:  Interoperability  between  DoD 
C4  systems  and  those  of  USG  eivilian  agencies  such  as  OFDA  and  the  U.S. 
Embassies  was  limited.  Military  communicators  had  little  visibility  of  eivilian 
ageney  communieations  capabilities  or  needs  and  that  led  to  ad  hoc 
coordinating  mechanisms  to  establish  neeessary  exchanges  of  information. 
Interoperability  between  the  DoD  systems  and  those  used  by  other  USG 
ageneies  is  critical  in  HA/DR  operations,  and  also  important  in  other  smaller 
seale  contingency  operations. 

Breakdowns  in  Fixed  Telephone  Systems:  JTF  personnel  tried  to  use  the 
loeal  fixed  telephone  systems  during  their  operations  in  Central  America,  but 
outages  and  interruptions  were  eommon.  Cellular  phones  beeame  very 
important  during  the  early  response  period  and  remained  so  for  the  remainder 
of  the  operation.  Ensuring  the  viability  of  the  generators  (including  their 
refueling)  at  the  cell  phone  antenna  relay  points,  often  in  remote  locations, 
were  a  priority  mission  for  the  JTEs.  Email  and  the  Internet  proved  to  be 
valuable  means  of  communieating  between  sites,  although  these  means  were 
not  incorporated  into  a  JTE  or  SOUTHCOM  network  architeeture  in  the  AOs. 

Existing  C4  Capabilities’  Influence  on  Stationing  the  JTF  Headquarters: 

C4  eapabilities  in  El  Salvador  were  the  most  extensive  in  Central  Ameriea 
prior  to  Hurricane  Mitch  and  suffered  relatively  little  damage  during  the 
storm.  This  factor  was  instrumental  in  the  seleetion  of  that  location  as  the  site 
of  JTE  Aguila  headquarters. 

JTF  Afloat  C4  Limitations:  During  Hurrieane  Georges,  the  commander  and 
staff  of  JTF  Full  Provider  deployed  aboard  USS  Bataan,  which  served  as  the 
flagship.  The  ship  had  inadequate  C4  capacity,  lacking  super-high  frequeney 
(SHF),  Secure  IP  Routed  Network  (SIPRNET),  Non-Secure  IP  Routed 
Network  (NIPRNET),  or  Defense  Switched  Network  (DSN).  These  shortfalls 
required  extensive  ad  hoc  solutions  using  other  systems. 
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RECOMMENDATION  CK-1-1:  The  Director,  Defense  Information  Systems 
Agency  (DISA),  should  conduct  a  study  of  DoD  C4  support  capabilities  for  HA/DR. 
This  study  should  identify  the  key  nodes  where  connectivity  should  be  established  at  the 
tactical,  operational,  and  strategic  level  to  coordinate  the  USG  response,  and  describe  the 
means  that  should  be  used  by  the  geographic  combatant  commands  for  achieving 
interoperability  between  DoD  C4  systems  and  those  used  by  other  agencies  of  the  USG, 
as  well  as  the  host  nation  agencies  and  other  organizations  likely  to  be  involved  in  an 
international  response  to  a  disaster,  especially  in  areas  where  disasters  may  further 
disrupt  fragile  local  capabilities.  The  results  of  this  study  -  a  generic  C4  architecture  - 
should  be  incorporated  into  appropriate  DoD  FUNCPLANs. 

RECOMMENDATION  CK-1-2:  DoD  FUNCPLANs  should  include  actions 
needed  to  repair  damage  caused  by  disasters  to  the  C4  systems  and  power  sources  at 
forward  deployed  locations.  The  plans  should  also  identify  the  type  of  resources  that  will 
be  needed  to  offset  the  damage,  and  ensure  these  requirements  have  high  priority  during 
the  planning  and  execution  of  such  operations. 

RECOMMENDATION  CK-1-3:  As  called  for  in  the  current  SOUTHCOM 
FUNCPLAN,  JTF  commanders  tasked  with  HA/DR  missions  should  assign  a  high 
priority  to  the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Communications  Control  Center  (JCCC)  to 
manage  the  C4  infrastructure  in  the  JTF  Joint  Operations  Area  (JOA). 

RECOMMENDATION  CK-1-4:  The  Director,  Defense  Information  Systems 
Agency  (DISA),  should  identify  the  C4  requirements  needed  to  support  JTFs  operating 
afloat  during  HA/DR  or  other  contingency  operations  and,  in  coordination  with  the 
Department  of  Navy,  identify  the  ships  that  are  likely  to  be  tasked  for  this  mission.  The 
director  should  recommend  to  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  that  these  ships  be 
properly  equipped. 
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FINDING  CK-2:  Models  to  predict  the  full  extent  of  storm  damage  comparable 
to  that  caused  by  Hurricane  Mitch  are  not  currently  available.  Such  models  would  assist 
USG  civilian  and  military  planners  with  anticipating  the  severity  of  these  storms  and  the 
types  of  responses  that  will  be  required  when  disasters  occur. 

DISCUSSION:  The  ability  to  predict  damage  from  a  storm  such  as  Mitch  is 
essential  to  planning  a  rapid  and  effective  disaster  response.  The  USG  damage  prediction 
capability  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Mitch  disaster  was  primarily  the  Consequence 
Assessment  Tool  Set  (CATS). 23  CATS,  which  was  built  primarily  to  predict  the  impact 
of  domestic  disasters  on  U.S.  infrastructure  and  victims,  is  potentially  a  useful  tool  for 
anticipating  damage  and  relief  needs  in  other  regions,  such  as  Central  America.  Its  utility 
during  Hurricane  Mitch,  however,  was  constrained  by  several  factors.  First,  the  structure 
of  the  CATS  hurricane  model  emphasized  the  effects  of  high  winds  and  tidal  surges  - 
elements  that  cause  the  most  damage  in  traditional  hurricanes.  Although  the  U.S. 
National  Weather  Service  (NWS)  and  National  Hurricane  Center  (NHC)  predictions  of 
Mitch  also  focused  on  the  potentially  destructive  winds,  the  greatest  impact  of  the  storm 
was  caused  by  heavy  and  continuous  rain  and  subsequent  flooding.  A  second  limitation 
of  the  model  is  the  use  of  U.S.  construction  standards  and  data  to  model  its  structural 
damage  predictions.  Significant  differences  in  construction  techniques  and  materials 
used  for  houses  and  buildings  in  other  regions  of  the  world  limited  the  utility  of  the 
model  during  Hurricane  Mitch.  The  third  constraint  on  the  use  of  CATS  is  its  reliance  on 
extensive  data  for  preexisting  conditions  in  the  disaster  area  and  on  satellite-generated 
data,  especially  to  support  its  flood  model.  Often,  such  data  are  simply  not  available  in 
disaster-prone  parts  of  the  world. 

These  constraints  notwithstanding,  CATS  and  other  modeling  tools  continue  to  be 
used  in  DoD  exercises  and  contingency  response  planning,  and  have  the  potential  of 
significantly  aiding  USG  civilian  and  military  planners,  especially  as  better  data  become 
available  in  likely  overseas  disaster  areas.  USAID  and  other  donor  nation  development 
agencies  continue  to  support  flood-risk  mapping  and  other  disaster  preparedness  activities 
in  countries  at  risk  of  natural  disasters.  Currently,  USAID  is  supporting  a  flood-risk 


23  CATS  was  developed  through  funding  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  and 
the  Defense  Threat  Reduction  Agency  (DTRA).  CATS  is  a  software  package  that  combines  physical 
effects  models,  digital  databases,  and  a  Geographic  Information  System  (GIS)  to  estimate  damage 
from  a  range  of  natural  and  manmade  phenomena. 
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mapping  project  in  Honduras,  which  will  produce  a  50-year  flood  inundation  map  for 
major  streambeds. 

RECOMMENDATION  CK-2-1:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and 

Humanitarian  Assistance,  in  conjunction  with  the  Joint  Staff  Director  for  Force  Structure, 
Resources,  and  Assessments,  and  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command,  should  develop  a  database 
for  planners  at  geographic  and  functional  combatant  commands  containing  information 
on  CATS,  information  on  other  models  for  predicting  disaster  damage  being  developed 
under  the  Global  Disaster  Information  Network  (GDIN),  studies  in  predicting  natural 
disaster  effects,  and  the  availability  of  UN  and  foreign  databases  underpinning  disaster 
modeling.  This  database  should  also  contain  information  on  how  USG  or  other  civilian 
imaging  technology  can  be  applied  to  predicting  storm  damage  and  planning  the 
appropriate  response. 

RECOMMENDATION  CK-2-2:  Staffs  planning  HA/DR  exercises  at 
geographic  and  functional  combatant  commands  should  regularly  incorporate  disaster 
modeling  tools  and  related  data  issues  into  the  exercise  scenarios,  with  the  objective  of 
increasing  staff  awareness  of  and  facility  with  modeling  technology,  and  to  identify  data 
and  methodological  improvements  that  are  necessary. 
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INTERFACE  WITH  NON-USG  ORGANIZATIONS/GOVERNMENTS  (CN) 


FINDING  CN-1:  DoD  coordination  with  donor  nations24  offering  assistance, 
ineluding  their  military  forees,  was  not  effeetively  aeeomplished  during  the  Hurrieane 
Miteh  response.  Absenee  of  standardized  eoordination  frameworks  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  gaps  in  USG  doetrine  eontributed  to  this  problem.  Several  models  of  donor 
nation  eoordination  merit  examination. 

DISCUSSION:  As  is  eommon  following  highly  publieized  natural  disasters, 
many  foreign  nations  offered  assistance  in  the  Hurrieane  Mitch  response,  ineluding 
assistanee  from  their  respective  military  forees.  Seeking  a  eoordinating  strueture  through 
whieh  to  provide  assistanee,  and  reeognizing  SOUTHCOM’s  signifieant  presenee  in  the 
AO,  military  elements  from  donor  nations  familiar  with  the  region  often  eontaeted  DoD 
personnel,  either  in  Miami  or  at  JTF  Bravo  headquarters,  with  offers  of  transport,  goods, 
or  personnel. 

Current  USG/Department  of  State  guidanee  provides  that  offers  to  eooperate  in 
the  relief  effort  from  donor  nations  should  be  offered  bilaterally,  that  is,  from  the  foreign 
government  through  diplomatic  channels  to  the  U.S.  government.  Although  this  system 
made  sense  coneeptually,  it  did  not  refleet  the  reality  of  allied  forees  operating  in  the  AO, 
whieh  preferred  in-theater  eoordination  direetly  with  military  eolleagues  from  the  United 
States.  The  DoD  eoordination  proeess  through  Washington  required  Freneh  and  British 
eommanders  already  deployed  in  the  AO,  for  example,  to  eontaet  Paris  or  London  so 
these  eapitals  eould  contact  Washington,  rather  than  making  eontaet  directly  with  DoD 
personnel  in  the  disaster-affeeted  region.  This  proeess  eaused  eonfusion  and,  in  some 
eases,  frustration.  Although  a  degree  of  donor  eoordination  was  aehieved  in  the  AO 
through  the  exehange  of  liaison  officers  and  informal  meetings,  establishing  these  ad  hoc 
measures  required  time. 

One  model  of  how  eoordination  might  be  aehieved  among  donor  nations  present 
in  a  disaster-prone  region  is  provided  by  the  Eastern  Caribbean  Donor  Group  for  Disaster 
Management  (ECDGDM),  based  in  Barbados.  This  organization’s  Operations  Order 
spells  out  proeedures  for  eombined  assessment  and  response.  Reeognizing  that  they  will 


24  By  “donor  nations”  or  “bilateral  donors,”  this  study  refers  to  those  countries,  other  than  the  United 
States  or  the  affected  country  itself,  that  may  contribute  assets  to  the  disaster  relief  efforts.  Donor 
nations  can  include  neighbors  of  the  disaster-affected  nation  or  countries  outside  the  region  that 
contribute  relief  supplies  or  forces.  Contributions  of  donor  nations  may  be  made  directly  to  the 
affected  country  or  funneled  through  UN,  IGO,  10,  or  NGO  intermediaries. 
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be  required  to  work  together  during  a  disaster,  the  ECDGDM  has  established  protoeols 
for  disaster  response  (Ref  72),  and  made  assignments  for  eertain  tasks  to  be 
aceomplished  during  the  response. 

RECOMMENDATION  CN-1-1:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance  should  initiate  discussions  with  USG  interagency  colleagues  to  clarify  USG 
policy  on  the  proffering  of  disaster  relief  assistance  from  donor  nations  to  foreign  nations, 
when  the  offer  is  made  between  allied  and  U.S.  military  forces  at  the  disaster  scene. 
USG  policy  should  strive  to  facilitate  combined  operations  to  save  lives  or  provide  other 
critical  assistance  without  a  requirement  for  diplomatic  clearance. 

RECOMMENDATION  CN-1-2:  Geographic  combatant  command  planning  and 
operations  staff  should  examine  the  Eastern  Caribbean  Donor  Group  Operations  Order  as 
a  possible  management  model  for  disaster-prone  regions  where  allied  or  other  bilateral 
forces  are  operating.  CINCs  should  consider  establishing,  participating  in,  or  supporting 
similar  regional  donor  coordinating  bodies  to  facilitate  collaboration  during  disaster 
response. 
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FINDING  CN-2:  U.S.  military  forces,  whether  at  geographic  combatant 
command  headquarters  or  in  the  field,  had  little  knowledge  of  UN  personnel,  support 
systems,  or  eoordination  meehanisms  operating  in  the  affeeted  eountries  during  the  Miteh 
relief  effort. 

DISCUSSION:  Although  the  UN  system  for  responding  to  large-scale  natural 
disasters  is  eomplex  and  has  varied  widely  in  its  degree  of  effeetiveness,  the  UN  can 
bring  substantial  resources  to  disaster  situations.  Many  UN  agencies  have  experieneed 
personnel  loeated  in  disaster-prone  countries,  maintain  stockpiles  of  relief  supplies,  and 
are  able  to  dispatch  backup  staff  from  their  headquarters  to  a  disaster  site.  The  United 
Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP)  is  the  ageney  within  the  UN  system  responsible 
for  natural  disaster  prevention,  preparedness  and  mitigation.  UNDP  eountry  level 
managers,  or  "Resident  Representatives,"  coordinate  UN  relief  and  rehabilitation  efforts 
within  the  affeeted  eountry.  In  addition,  the  UN’s  Office  for  the  Coordination  of 
Humanitarian  Affairs  (OCHA)  manages  several  multi-lateral  coordination  mechanisms, 
such  as  the  Military  and  Civil  Defense  Assets  (MCDA)  Register.  The  MCDA  Register 
provides  a  comprehensive  list  of  disaster  relief  eapaeities  and  services  that  may  be 
available  from  donor  nations’  militaries  or  eivilian  ageneies,  as  well  as  from  international 
organizations.  Delivery  of  selected  MCDA  assets  could  meet  part  of  the  needs  of  the 
affeeted  populations,  redueing  the  requirement  for  DoD  assets  in  an  emergeney  response. 

During  Hurricane  Miteh,  UN  relief  efforts  were  generally  not  visible  to  DoD 
personnel  at  SOUTHCOM  headquarters  or  in  the  AO.  This  laek  of  visibility  was  due  in 
part  to  fragmented  management  by  the  UN,  and  in  part  to  deeisions  by  the  USG  and  the 
Joint  Staff  not  to  coordinate  their  relief  operations  through  the  UN  system.  In  addition, 
minimal  interfaee  between  UN  and  DoD  personnel  resulted  from  limited  understanding 
by  U.S.  military  commanders  of  the  UN’s  role  or  capacities  in  emergeney  response. 

RECOMMENDATION  CN-2-1:  The  Joint  Staff  and  staffs  of  geographie 
combatant  commands  should  increase  the  degree  to  whieh  U.S.  military  and  UN  relief 
programs  are  coordinated  prior  to  and  during  natural  disasters.  Specifie  steps  for  better 
eoordination  include:  (1)  the  Joint  Staff  should  inform  the  staffs  of  geographie  eombatant 
commands  of  the  role  of  the  UN  Resident  Representative,  UN  Humanitarian  Coordinator, 
OCHA  and  other  UN  agencies  during  a  disaster,  espeeially  the  use  of  UN  assets  like  the 
MCDA  register;  (2)  during  disaster  relief  operations,  geographie  combatant  command 
planning  staffs  should  ascertain  the  planned  UN  response,  and  determine  whether  UN 
assets  might  be  substituted  for  U.S.  military  assets  planned  for  deployment;  (3) 
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Commander’s  guidance  provided  by  regional  CINCs  during  disaster  relief  operations 
should  stress  the  value  of  collaborating  with  UN  agencies  present  in  the  AOR;  and  (4) 
training  programs  and  exercises  should  include  UN  personnel  as  participants  and  should 
include  familiarization  with  UN  disaster  relief  capabilities  as  part  of  the  curriculum. 

RECOMMENDATION  CN-2-2:  JTF  commanders,  when  deploying  LNOs  or 
establishing  Civil-Military  Operations  Centers  (CMOCs)  or  other  coordination 
mechanisms,  should  ensure  that  their  forces  establish  liaison  with  UN  agencies  present  at 
the  disaster  scene.  CMOCs  should  be  coordinated  with  UN  On-site  Operations 
Coordination  Centers  (OSOCCs)  or  other  cooperative  mechanisms,  and  JTF  personnel 
should  seek  to  participate  in  coordination  mechanisms  established  by  the  UN. 
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FINDING  CN-3:  The  management  of  regional  eatastrophes,  like  Hurrieane 
Miteh,  is  inherently  complex.  Regional  disaster  assistance  organizations  can  play  a 
variety  of  roles  in  disaster  preparedness  and  mitigation,  though  none  is  capable  of  fully 
managing  a  high  magnitude  crisis.  DoD  liaison  with  and  support  for  regional 
organizations,  prior  to  a  disaster,  can  pay  dividends. 

DISCUSSION:  When  a  single  large-scale  disaster  like  Hurricane  Mitch  strikes 
multiple  countries  in  a  region,  mechanisms  for  command  and  control,  coordination  and 
communication  -  which  are  often  organized  around  specific  countries  -  can  become 
over-burdened.  During  region-wide  disasters,  USG  interagency  processes,  which  rely  in 
large  measure  on  U.S.  Embassies  and  nation-specific  disaster  declarations,  also  require 
refocusing  on  regional  issues.  Under  these  circumstances,  regional  organizations  with 
disaster-related  mandates  are  frequently  posited  as  useful  intermediaries  for  coordinating 
the  international  response.  In  each  geographic  combatant  commander’s  AOR,  at  least 
one  regional  organization  claims  the  mantle  of  disaster  manager. 

In  the  fall  of  1998,  when  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch  struck  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  at  least  three  regional  Inter-Governmental  Organization  (IGOs)  -  the  Pan- 
American  Health  Organization  (PAHO),  the  Caribbean  Disaster  Emergency  Response 
Agency  (CDERA),  and  the  Center  for  the  Prevention  of  National  Disasters  in  Central 
America  (CEPREDENAC)  -  were  active  in  the  HA/DR  field.  The  capabilities  of  these 
institutions  varied  widely,  however,  with  CEPREDENAC  focused  on  disaster  mitigation, 
for  example,  and  PAHO  concentrating  primarily  on  health  care.  Although  each  of  the 
regional  organizations  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America  had  something  to  contribute 
to  hurricane  response,  none  had  sufficient  visibility  or  C4  capability  to  serve  as  a  primary 
interface  for  DoD  disaster  relief.  When  dealing  with  regional  organizations  and  their 
often  limited  staffing,  coordination  prior  to  the  onset  of  a  disaster  is  essential. 
SOUTHCOM’s  pioneering  efforts  with  CDERA  and  PAHO,  which  led  in  the  latter  case 
to  the  exchange  of  liaison  officers,  serve  as  models  of  mutually  beneficial  interaction 
between  DoD  commands  and  regional  organizations  to  improve  HA/DR  operations. 

RECOMMENDATION  CN-3-1:  Geographic  combatant  command  planning 
staffs  should  survey  disaster-related  regional  organizations  headquartered  in  their 
respective  AORs,  to  determine  the  roles  and  capabilities  of  these  organizations  during 
disaster  response  missions. 

RECOMMENDATION  CN-3-2:  Relevant  regional  organizations  with  disaster 
management  mandates  should  be  invited  to  participate  in  CJCS,  geographic  combatant 
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command,  and  other  DoD  training  and  exercises  related  to  HA/DR  operations.  The  goal 
of  participation  by  regional  organizations  should  be  to  facilitate  link-up  between  DoD 
forces  and  these  institutions  for  disaster  response  synergy. 

RECOMMENDATION  CN-3-3:  Certain  regional  organizations,  like  the 
CDERA  partnership  with  the  CARICOM  Regional  Security  System  (RSS)  in  the  Eastern 
Caribbean,  have  specific  mandates  and  mechanisms  to  provide  relief  supplies  and  disaster 
first  responders  on-scene  following  a  disaster.  Geographic  combatant  commands  should 
examine  ways  to  strengthen  the  capabilities  and  facilitate  the  employment  of  such 
organizations,  whose  prompt  responses  may  obviate  the  need  for  massive  international 
assistance  or,  specifically,  for  a  DoD  relief  effort. 
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FINDING  CN-4:  Contact  between  U.S.  military  forees  and  non-governmental 
organizations  (NGOs)  operating  in  the  Hurrieane  Mitch  AO  ranged  from  close 
cooperation  to  absence  of  contact,  but  was  mainly  characterized  by  sporadic,  non- 
systematic  interaction.  Many  DoD  personnel  providing  assistance  in  Central  Ameriea 
evinced  limited  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  NGO  operations. 

DISCUSSION:  Generally,  two  eategories  of  NGOs  operate  at  foreign  disaster 
sites;  (1)  those  NGOs,  international  or  indigenous,  operating  in  the  eountry  before  the 
disaster  struck,  which  expand  their  efforts  to  include  relief  work;  and,  (2)  those  disaster 
response  organizations  from  abroad  that  arrive  after  a  crisis  occurs.  As  is  widely  known 
among  U.S.  military  eommanders,  NGOs  -  especially  those  in  the  first  category  -  can  be 
knowledgeable  partners  and  valuable  sources  of  information  on  local  conditions  and 
relief  needs  following  a  erisis.  As  is  also  widely  known,  NGO  characteristics  like 
independence  and  fluid  C2  arrangements  make  military-NGO  partnerships  ehallenging  to 
many  eommanders. 

Following  Mitch,  the  AO  was  fortunate  to  have  a  number  of  NGOs  in  the  first 
eategory,  ineluding  substantial  organizations  sueh  as  CARE  and  Catholic  Relief  Serviees 
with  management  capaeities  and  long-term  experienee  in  the  affected  eountries. 
However,  due  to  a  number  of  factors  (e.g.,  chaos  surrounding  a  disaster  of  Mitch’s  size; 
laek  of  investment  in  eoordination  mechanisms;  limited  information  on  where  NGOs 
were  operating;  ambivalent  relations  between  some  NGOs  -  especially  those  taking 
controversial  positions  on  topies  like  human  rights  -  and  host  governments;  general 
unfamiliarity  among  deploying  units  with  NGO  operations;  and  others),  the  potential  for 
an  early  and  sustained  partnership  between  deployed  U.S.  military  units  and  NGOs  was 
not  fully  realized.  Other  organizations  within  the  USG  that  regularly  deal  with  NGOs, 
like  OFDA  and  the  loeal  USAID  offiee  at  Ameriean  Embassies,  ean  be  excellent  entry 
points  with  the  NGO  community  in  the  AO. 

RECOMMENDATION  CN-4-1:  The  Joint  Staff,  joint  commands,  and  DoD 
training  institutions  should  continue  to  enhance  the  efforts  made  in  recent  years  to  engage 
NGOs  more  substantially  in  training,  exercises  and  pre-planning  for  disaster  response 
operations. 

RECOMMENDATION  CN-4-2:  The  Offiee  of  Peaeekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance  should  initiate  a  study  of  the  scope  and  intensity  of  NGO  partieipation  in  DoD 
training  and  exercises  for  emergency  response  preparedness.  This  study  should 
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recommend  ways  to  strengthen  coordination  between  U.S.  military  commands  and 
NGOs. 

RECOMMENDATION  CN-4-3;  Staffs  at  geographic  combatant  commands 
should  review  their  systems  for  identifying  and  locating  NGOs  working  in  disaster-prone 
regions,  contact  lists,  and  systems  for  determining  NGO  capabilities.  Commanders  and 
units  deploying  to  foreign  disasters  should  be  provided  a  full  list  of  major  NGOs 
operating  in  the  AOR,  their  capabilities  and  contact  points. 

RECOMMENDATION  CN-4-4:  JTF  commanders  assigned  disaster  response 
missions  should  place  a  high  priority  on  establishing  early  contact  with  disaster  relief 
NGOs  in  the  AOR,  and  should  place  a  high  priority  on  establishing  mechanisms,  such  as 
a  CMOC,  for  ongoing  information  exchange.  Commanders  should  consider  using  OFDA 
or  other  USAID  contact  points  as  interfaces  with  NGOs. 
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FINDING  CN-5:  The  Hurricane  Mitch  response  reflected  a  substantial 
breakdown  in  the  application  of  DoD  doctrine  on  Civil-Military  Operations  Centers 
(CMOCs).  Formal  structures  for  coordination  between  U.S.  military  forces  and  non-USG 
civilian  relief  agencies  did  not,  by  and  large,  achieve  significant  synergy. 

DISCUSSION:  Joint  doctrine  makes  clear  that  disaster  response  efforts  require 
formal  coordination  mechanisms  on-site  to  harmonize  the  plethora  of  relief  agencies  that 
arrive  at  the  crisis  scene.  CMOCs  provide  a  structure  for  exchanging  information, 
prioritizing  military  tasks,  and  initiating  requests  for  assistance  between  civilian  agencies 
and  the  deployed  JTF.  Although  a  number  of  structures  called  CMOCs  were  eventually 
established  in  the  SOUTHCOM  AOR  in  the  weeks  following  Mitch,  these  structures 
were  not  perceived  as  central  to  the  missions  either  of  U.S.  military  forces  or  civilian 
relief  agencies.  CMOCs  created  in  Central  America  were  organized  late,  generally 
staffed  by  Reserve  Component  personnel  on  short  rotations,  often  located  in  sites 
virtually  inaccessible  to  NGOs  and,  generally,  peripheral  to  JTF  mission  planning  and 
execution.  Commanders  arrived  in  theater  with  limited  understanding  of  the  CMOC 
concept  and  little  guidance  about  the  importance  of  establishing  one.  Units  that  were  on 
the  ground  in  the  AO  early,  like  DJTFACs,  were  not  configured  to  establish  a  CMOC. 

Based  on  analysis  of  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch  operations,  and  a  review  of 
current  joint  publications  addressing  CMOC,  JTF  commanders  assigned  HA/DR  missions 
in  the  future  would  benefit  if  CMOC  doctrine  were  clarified  in  several  key  areas: 

.  Under  what  conditions  should  CMOCs  be  established  when  host  nation 
governmental  structures,  although  battered,  are  still  functioning  (as  opposed  to 
a  locale  like  Somalia,  where  government  authority  had  evaporated  in  the 
aftermath  of  crisis)?  If  the  governments  of  affected  nations  have  established 
crisis  action  centers  (CAC)  to  coordinate  relief  activities,  what  is  the 
relationship  of  the  CMOC  to  this  CAC? 

.  When  representatives  of  the  international  civilian  relief  community  (the  UN, 
IGOs,  lOs,  or  NGOs)  create  a  humanitarian  operations  center  (HOC)  for 
coordination  purposes  among  themselves,  what  is  the  appropriate  relationship 
between  the  HOC  and  CMOC?  Specifically,  is  the  CMOC  embedded,  a 
structure  adjunct  to  the  HOC,  or  does  it  serve  stand-alone  coordination 
functions? 

.  What  is  the  role  of  the  CMOC,  and  how  should  it  be  structured,  when  the  JTF 
or  other  responding  U.S.  military  command  is  remote  from  the  site  of  civilian 
relief  operations  or  coordination?  Joint  Task  Force  Full  Provider  was  afloat  in 
the  Caribbean  while  NGOs  and  others  were  coordinating  on  the  ground  in  the 
Dominican  Republic;  JTF  Bravo  was  headquartered  at  Soto  Cano  while  NGOs 
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were  meeting  in  Tegueigalpa.  What  role  does  a  CMOC  play  under  these 
eonditions? 

RECOMMENDATION  CN-5-1:  The  Joint  Staff  should  ensure  that  doetrine 
(including  the  Draft  Joint  Pub  3-07.6)  is  clear  that  CMOCs  are  applicable  in  situations 
where  the  host  government  is  still  functioning.  The  Joint  Staff  should,  in  addition, 
develop  guidance  for  creating  and  maintaining  a  CMOC  in  situations  where  the  JTF 
tasked  with  disaster  response  missions  is  located  onboard  ship,  or  otherwise  at  some 
distance  from  the  locus  of  relief  efforts  and  interagency  coordination.  The  Joint  Staff 
should  clarify  the  relationship  between  CMOC  and  HOC  or  other  humanitarian 
coordination  centers  located  in  the  affected  area. 

RECOMMENDATION  CN-5-2:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance  should  review  the  degree  to  which  joint  doctrine  on  CMOCs  is  being 
conveyed  at  joint  and  Service  schools,  and  ensure  that  the  CMOC  concept  is  being 
exercised  in  the  DoD  exercise  program. 

RECOMMENDATION  CN-5-3:  Geographic  combatant  commands  should 
ensure,  through  FUNCPLANs  for  HA/DR  operations,  commander’s  guidance,  and 
deployment  orders,  that  CJTFs  deploying  on  foreign  disaster  response  missions 
understand  the  centrality  of  CMOCs  to  efficient  crisis  management  and  establish  a 
CMOC  immediately  upon  commencing  operations. 

RECOMMENDATION  CN-5-4:  DJTFACs  deploying  to  assist  JTFs  on  foreign 
disaster  response  operations  that  arrive  prior  to  the  JTF  Headquarters  should  include  at 
least  one  CA  officer  fully  familiar  with  CMOC  operations,  and  should  be  tasked  with 
planning  for  the  establishment  of  a  CMOC  upon  arrival  of  the  JTF  commander. 
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FINDING  CN-6:  After  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch,  as  in  the  aftermath  of 
most  natural  disasters,  private  sector  capabilities  were  available  to  supplement  the  relief 
effort. 

DISCUSSION:  As  occurs  following  most  major  rapid-onset  natural  disasters, 
private  sector  companies  and  organizations  provided  significant  levels  of  assistance  - 
both  for  hire  and  gratis  -  to  populations  affected  by  Hurricane  Georges  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Hurricane  Mitch  in  Central  America.  In  relief  and  recovery  efforts,  local  or  regional 
companies  may  have  assets,  like  construction  or  transport  equipment,  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  in  the  relief  effort  more  quickly  or  more  cost-effectively  than  can  U.S.  military 
assets  being  deployed  from  abroad.  The  use  of  such  companies  under  contract  to  DoD 
requires  careful  consideration  of  the  foreign  policy  impact  of  their  use,  as  well  as  the 
impact  on  the  local  economy.  That  is,  the  U.S.  Embassy  should  be  consulted  on  the 
desirability  of  engaging  local  contractors,  and  U.S.  military  forces  should  ensure  they  are 
not  engaged  in  bidding  competition  with  local  government  or  relief  agencies  for  available 
private  sector  assets.  [See  also.  Finding  CH-2].  At  a  minimum,  large  multinational 
companies  and  local  private  companies  of  substantial  size  operating  in  the  affected  area 
should  be  surveyed  to  determine  their  potential  capabilities  and  should  be  engaged  in  the 
relief  effort. 

RECOMMENDATION  CN-6-1:  Geographic  combatant  commands  and  JTF 
commanders  should  both  specify,  in  commander’s  guidance  for  disaster  relief  operations, 
that  deploying  forces  should  engage  private  sector  resources,  when  applicable  and  cost- 
effective,  in  the  disaster  relief  effort. 

RECOMMENDATION  CN-6-2:  JTF  commanders  should  ensure  that  relevant 
host  nation  private  sector  organizations  are  invited  to  participate  in  CMOCs  or  other 
disaster  relief  coordination  mechanisms. 
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DOCTRINE  AND  PROCEDURES  (DP) 

FINDING  DP-1:  DoD  commanders  and  staff  adopted  a  wide  variety  of 
approaehes  to  hurrieane  disaster  response  operations  in  fall  1998,  refleeting  in  part  the 
absenee  of  a  eonsolidated  doetrinal  doeument  on  foreign  HA/DR  operations. 

DISCUSSION:  Commanders  and  staff  that  engaged  in  Hurrieane  Georges  or 
Hurrieane  Miteh  operations  often  held  differing  views  on  appropriate  taeties,  teehniques 
or  proeedures  for  HA/DR  operations,  either  in  terms  of  internal  DoD  proeesses  or  in 
terms  of  relations  with  other  disaster  responders.  This  faet  is  perhaps  not  surprising  sinee 
the  state  of  the  art  in  U.S.  military  response  to  humanitarian  disasters  eontinues  to  evolve 
rapidly,  as  DoD  is  tasked  with  a  large  number  of  diverse  HA/DR  missions,  and  as 
eommanders  develop  expertise  and  teehniques  in  this  speeialty. 

Current  doetrine  on  foreign  disaster  response  operations  is  seattered  among  a 
number  of  joint  publieations,  including  those  on  joint  operations,  eivil-military 
operations,  and  military  operations  other  than  war,  as  well  as  in  Serviee  publieations. 
Draft  Joint  Publieation  3-07.6,  Joint  Tactics,  Techniques,  and  Procedures  for  Foreign 
Humanitarian  Assistance,  eurrently  in  the  Preliminary  Coordination  stage,  provides  a 
potentially  useful  eonsolidation  of  mueh  current  thinking  in  the  applieation  of  military 
resourees  to  humanitarian  operations.  Many  of  the  Findings  developed  for  this  study 
suggest  elarifieations  or  additions  to  Draft  Joint  Publication  3-07.6. 

RECOMMENDATION  DP-1-1:  The  Joint  Staff  should  eomplete  the  early 
publieation  of  Joint  Publieation  3-07.6,  ineorporating  reeommendations  eontained  in  this 
study. 

RECOMMENDATION  DP-1-2:  The  Offiee  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistanee,  in  eonjunction  with  the  Joint  Staff  and  DoD  sehools,  should  develop  a  plan 
for  ineorporating  the  taeties,  techniques  and  proeedures  eontained  in  Joint  Publieation  3- 
07.6,  when  issued,  in  the  eurrieulum  of  Joint  and  Serviee  sehools. 
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FINDING  DP-2:  Better  use  ean  be  made  of  disaster  relief  “measures  of 
effectiveness”  (MOEs)  -  especially  quantifiable  MOEs  -  for  mission  and  redeployment 
planning. 

DISCUSSION:  MOEs,  in  general,  are  tools  to  determine  the  degree  to  which 
forces  are  achieving  mission  objectives.  As  stated  in  draft  Joint  Pub  3-07.6  {Joint 
Tactics,  Techniques,  and  Procedures  for  Foreign  Humanitarian  Assistance),  MOEs  can 
establish  “quantitative  or  qualitative  standards  as  a  means  to  evaluate  operations  and 
guide  decision  making”  (Paragraph  IV- 10).  Although  there  is  no  “right  way”  or  “wrong 
way”  to  utilize  MOEs,  and  although  the  use  of  MOEs  in  disaster  operations  is  at  the 
discretion  of  commanders,  it  is  clear  that  quantifiable  MOEs  were  not  widely  used  during 
the  Hurricane  Mitch  operation. 

CINCSO’s  operations  order  usefully  defined  transition  factors  for  the  return  of  the 
AOR  from  JTE  Aguila  to  JTE  Bravo,  including  such  criteria  as  “conditions  set  for  critical 
life  support  requirements  (food/water  distribution,  sanitation,  emergency  medical,  etc.)  to 
be  contracted  or  assumed  by  host  nation  or  civilian  agencies.”  Such  transition  factors 
helped  shape  the  operational  end  state  and,  consequently,  the  end  date  for  DoD 
operations.  Ideally,  MOEs  established  for  disaster  relief  operations  should  focus  on  the 
affected  population  and  be  expressed  in  terms  of  “output”  measures,  such  as  the  drop  in 
mortality  rates,  increase  in  water  available  per  capita,  or  decrease  in  the  number  of 
persons  residing  in  temporary  shelter,  as  examples.  Quantifiable  MOEs  are  also  useful  in 
establishing  an  “end  state”  for  disaster  relief  operations.  Although  commanders  must  be 
certain  not  to  set  MOEs  so  high  as  to  be  unattainable,  the  achievement  of  measurable 
indicators  can  provide  a  strong  argument  that  the  military  role  in  a  disaster  relief 
operation  has  ended.  Standard  MOEs  for  food,  water,  health,  shelter,  care  of  displaced 
persons,  and  similar  categories  of  assistance  are  available  through  publications  such  as 
OEDA’s  Field  Operations  Guide  (Ref  26)  and  through  consultations  with  civilian 
organizations  such  as  PAHO.  Discussions  with  host  nation  ministries  with  technical 
expertise,  such  as  ministries  of  health,  public  welfare,  and  public  works,  are  another 
source  of  disaster  response  MOEs,  especially  standards  for  when  conditions  of  normalcy 
have  returned. 

RECOMMENDATION  DP-2-1:  The  Joint  Staff  should  develop  and  widely 
disseminate  guidance  to  J3,  J4,  and  J5  staffs  of  geographic  combatant  commands  on  the 
use  of  MOEs  during  disaster  relief  operations.  This  guidance  should  reference  Joint  Pub 
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3-07.6  and  recommend  that  quantifiable  MOEs  be  included  in  key  documents  defining 
the  mission  of  JTFs  established  by  the  geographic  combatant  commands. 
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FINDING  DP-3:  USG  policy  must  be  clarified  on  whether  DoD  assistance  can 
be  used  to  evacuate  threatened  host  nation  populations  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
foreign  natural  disaster. 

DISCUSSION:  As  Hurricane  Mitch  approached  the  Caribbean  coast  of  Central 
America,  both  the  government  of  Belize  and  the  government  of  Honduras  conducted 
evacuation  operations  to  remove  populations  from  low-lying  areas  in  the  path  of  the 
storm.  These  operations  were  credited  with  saving  many  lives.  In  general,  when  early 
warning  indicators  provide  alert  of  an  impending  natural  disaster,  evacuation  of 
threatened  populations  to  safer  areas  may  be  the  most  effective  strategy,  reducing  the 
requirement  for  a  subsequent  major  relief  effort  to  assist  disaster  victims. 

Given  constantly  improving  warning  systems  for  natural  disasters  and  the  U.S. 
military’s  transport  capacity,  USG  planners  should  develop  policy  for  how  the  USG 
would  respond  to  requests  by  a  foreign  government  for  assistance  with  evacuation  or 
relocation  of  large  numbers  of  host  nation  citizens  as  a  preparedness  measure.25  Current 
USG  policy  is  unclear  on  whether  pre-disaster  evacuation  operations  for  host  nation 
populations  overseas  are  authorized,  how  requests  for  such  assistance  would  be 
processed,  or  how  they  would  be  funded.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which 
authorizes  the  President  to  provide  foreign  disaster  relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance, 
includes  “assistance  relating  to  disaster  preparedness  and  contingency  planning  for 
natural  disasters  abroad”  as  one  of  the  categories  of  authorized  assistance.  On  the  other 
hand,  current  OFDA  process  requires  the  chief  of  mission  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  the 
affected  nation  to  issue  a  disaster  declaration  prior  to  the  expenditure  of  USG  funds,  and 
disaster  preparedness  has  not  generally  been  defined  by  OFDA  to  include  evacuation 
operations. 

RECOMMENDATION  DP-3-1:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance  should  initiate  discussions  with  the  Department  of  State,  USAID/OFDA,  and 
the  Joint  Staff  on  whether,  and  under  what  circumstances,  evacuations  prior  to  the 
occurrence  of  a  foreign  natural  disaster  would  be  authorized.  These  discussions  should 
specify,  if  it  is  determined  that  evacuation  operations  are  allowable  under  U.S.  law,  the 
procedures  for  initiating  evacuations  and  the  plan  for  reimbursement. 


25  This  Finding  examines  mass  relocation  or  evacuation  of  host  nation  nationals,  as  opposed  to 
evacuation  of  U.S.  citizens  or  third-country  nationals. 
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ENGINEERING  SUPPORT  (ES) 

FINDING  ES-1:  U.S.  military  engineer  units  aeeomplished  effeetively  the 
HA/DR  tasks  they  were  assigned  during  the  Hurrieane  Mitch  response.  In  order  to 
complete  their  assigned  missions,  commanders  were  required  to  (1)  coordinate  project 
selection  with  relevant  host  nation  and  USG  officials,  and  (2)  ensure  the  timely  arrival  of 
critical  equipment  at  the  project  site. 

DISCUSSION:  Employment  of  the  extensive  engineering  capabilities  available 
in  the  U.S.  military  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  USG 
disaster  response  in  Central  America.  Although  U.S.  military  engineering  capabilities  are 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  major  combat  contingencies,  they  proved  generally 
suitable  for  use  in  the  Hurricane  Mitch  mission,  as  well. 

Engineering  operations  in  the  aftermath  of  natural  disasters  are,  by  their  nature, 
relatively  costly  and  highly  visible.  Given  the  importance  of  restoring  damaged 
infrastucture  in  the  wake  of  a  disaster,  and  the  competition  within  an  affected  nation  for 
limited  resources,  the  commitment  of  U.S.  engineering  units  for  the  time  required  to 
complete  a  road  repair,  a  well  digging,  a  structural  rehabilitation,  or  a  water  purification 
project  is  a  substantial  event,  with  political  ramifications  in  the  host  nation.  Eor  this 
reason,  commanders  of  U.S.  military  engineering  units  were  required  to  invest 
considerable  time  in  coordinating  their  tasks  with  host  nation  and  USG  officials. 

Upon  arrival  in  the  affected  region,  U.S.  engineering  units  often  received  project 
lists  from  host  nation  government  officials  that  far  exceeded  U.S.  capabilities  within  the 
expected  time  frame  of  the  deployment.  Each  of  these  units  engaged  in  a  vigorous 
assessment  of  the  proposed  projects  and  in  detailed  discussion  with  responsible  national 
officials  before  proffering  a  list  of  projects  U.S.  forces  could  reasonably  expect  to 
complete  during  their  deployment.  U.S.  Embassy,  USAID,  and  OEDA  officials  also 
became  involved  in  this  selection  process,  in  order  to  ensure  that  projects  undertaken 
were  consistent  with  longer-term  USG  foreign  policy  and  foreign  aid  goals,  including 
disaster  relief,  rehabilitation  and  development  objectives.  Creating  a  final  list  of  U.S. 
military  engineering  projects  through  this  process  required  considerable  investment  of 
time  and  energy  by  unit  commanders  and  staffs.  Similar  investments  in  effort  can  be 
anticipated  in  the  development  of  engineering  projects  in  future  foreign  natural  disasters 
with  extensive  infrastructure  damage.  At  the  end  of  the  consultation  process,  however, 
U.S.  engineering  units  culled  from  the  requests  for  assistance  a  list  of  projects  that  could 
be  completed  on  time,  with  available  equipment  and  skills;  that  could  be  accessed  by 
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heavy  equipment  overland  from  ports  of  debarkation;  that  avoided  overlap  with 
engineering  efforts  of  the  host  nation  or  other  responders;  and  that  were  aceeptable  to 
local  citizens  and  the  media.  To  their  credit,  U.S.  military  units  completed  the  great 
majority  of  the  engineering  projects  selected  through  this  process. 

A  second  issue  faced  by  U.S.  military  engineering  units  and  their  commanders 
was  how  to  marry  unit  personnel  and  equipment,  in  a  timely  fashion,  at  sometimes 
isolated  project  sites.  During  the  Hurricane  Mitch  response,  competition  for  air  transport 
-  both  from  within  the  Hurricane  Mitch  disaster  operation  and  from  competing 
contingencies  in  other  regions  -  resulted  in  units  arriving  via  a  combination  of  air  and  sea 
transport.  Heavy  engineering  and  construction  equipment  was  often  transported  by  sea; 
in  some  cases,  engineer  personnel  waited  for  several  weeks  for  their  equipment  to  arrive. 
Given  the  transit  time  from  CONUS  to  the  affected  region  by  ship,  equipment  requested 
by  some  units  was  not  utilized  after  it  arrived,  due  to  changing  missions  and 
requirements.  Moreover,  once  heavy  equipment  arrived  at  host  nation  seaports, 
commanders  faced  serious  challenges  deploying  the  equipment  over  inadequate,  often 
damaged  road  networks  to  the  project  site. 

In  the  aftermath  of  any  rapid-onset  natural  disasters  with  major  infrastructure 
damage  like  Hurricane  Mitch,  DoD  commanders  deploying  engineering  assets  will  likely 
face  a  balancing  act  like  that  encountered  by  SOUTHCOM  and  JTF  commanders  in 
Central  America  in  1998.  Inherent  contradictions  in  HA/DR  operations  between  the  time 
needed  to  plan  engineering  projects  and  deploy  equipment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
desire  to  move  quickly  to  relieve  human  suffering,  on  the  other,  require  focused  attention 
in  order  to  accomplish  engineering  missions  effectively.  In  HA/DR  operations  like 
Mitch,  complicating  factors,  such  as  competing  U.S.  military  missions  in  other  regions, 
limited  air  transport,  intense  media  interest,  limited  host  nation  road  capacity,  and 
deployment  of  task-configured  detachments  from  engineering  units  required  careful 
planning  and  implementation. 

RECOMMENDATION  ES-1-1:  JTF  commanders  and  staff,  and  assigned 
engineering  units,  should  anticipate,  plan  for,  and  allocate  resources  for  a  process  of 
negotiation  with  host  nation  officials  and  USG  representatives  in  the  AO  to  establish  a 
priority  list  for  engineering  projects.  Commanders  and  staff  should  carefully  assess  the 
time  and  equipment  requirements  of  projects  requested  by  host  governments  to  ensure 
projects  will  be  completed  during  the  anticipated  period  of  deployment,  taking  into 
account  time  for  redeployment  preparations. 
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RECOMMENDATION  ES-1-2:  Given  the  high  probability  that  some  level  of 
DoD  engineering  assets  will  be  requested  by  affected  nations  in  the  aftermath  of  major 
natural  disasters,  J4  staffs  at  unified  combatant  commands  should  request  and  deploy  to 
the  AO,  very  early  in  the  relief  operation,  either  engineering  personnel  from  subordinate 
commands  or  liaison  officers  from  other  deployable  engineering  units.  These  engineer 
personnel  should  be  tasked  with  validating  available  assessments  of  construction 
requirements  and  beginning  the  process  of  winnowing  projects  to  be  completed  by  U.S. 
military  units.  Information  garnered  from  these  advance  elements  should  be  factored  into 
the  determination  of  which  engineering  units  and  equipment  will  be  requested  for 
deployment  by  the  geographic  combatant  command.  When  possible,  an  engineering 
officer  should  accompany  the  DJTFAC  to  initiate  this  process. 

RECOMMENDATION  ES-1-3:  Given  the  likelihood  that  engineering  assets 
will  be  available  following  a  major  disaster  from  various  sources  (host  nation  government 
civilian  and  military  sources,  other  foreign  donors,  private  companies),  and  given  the  cost 
and  time  commitment  to  deploy  major  units  and  heavy  equipment  from  CONUS  to 
disaster  sites,  planning  staffs  at  unified  combatant  commands  should  request  that 
MILGPs  (or  in  their  absence  the  DATTs)  complete  a  rapid  assessment  of  available 
engineering  and  construction  assets  in  the  affected  country  in  the  aftermath  of  national 
disasters.  Providing  U.S.  military  engineer  planning  and  management  capabilities  to 
work  with  engineering  assets  already  located  in  these  AO  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
preferable  to  shipping  DoD  engineering  units  and  equipment  to  the  disaster  site. 
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FINDING  ES-2:  Following  Hurricane  Georges  and  Hurricane  Miteh,  officials  of 
affected  territories  or  nations  requested  that  U.S.  military  units  provide  and  install 
substantial  numbers  of  replaeement  bridges  -  requests  that  far  exceeded  DoD  on-hand 
eapacity.  In  some  instances,  officials  made  specific  requests  for  Bailey  Bridges,  based  on 
very  limited  knowledge  of  U.S.  military  assets.  Sinee  sueh  requests  are  likely  in  future 
disasters,  active  management  both  of  limited  bridge  assets  and  information  on  those 
assets  is  required. 

DISCUSSION:  As  deseribed  earlier  in  this  report,  the  two  major  hurricanes  in 
fall  1998  destroyed  or  rendered  inoperable  numerous  bridges  throughout  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  America  -  more  than  30  in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  alone.  Especially  in  the 
latter  region,  bridge  outages  erippled  overland  travel  and  severely  hampered  relief 
operations,  as  well  as  stranding  thousands  of  vietims.  Predietably,  affeeted  nations,  U.S. 
Embassies,  and  other  emergeney  responders  issued  an  emergency  plea  for  replaeement 
bridges,  sometimes  based  only  on  the  knowledge  that  a  particular  river  erossing  was 
reported  as  inoperable.  In  many  of  these  instanees,  based  on  a  lay  knowledge  of 
replaeement  bridge  teehnology,  specifie  requests  were  generated  for  “Bailey  Bridges”  - 
implying  a  rapidly  deployable,  quickly  assembled  substitute  crossing.  Since,  as  deseribed 
earlier  in  this  study,  USG  disaster  needs  assessment  proeedures  require  reform,  many  of 
these  requests  for  “Bailey  Bridges”  reaehed  the  attention  of  high  level  officials  in  the 
USG,  and  subsequent  pressure  was  placed  on  DoD  to  make  available  replaeement  bridges 
in  the  affected  nations. 

The  high  intensity  demand  for  replacement  bridges  generated  several  problems 
for  U.S.  military  planners: 

.  Eirst,  requests  often  denoted  unidentifiable  plaee  names,  and  provided  little 
information  on  where  bridge  replacement  projects  stood  on  host  nation  relief 
priority  lists. 

.  Second,  as  it  turned  out,  many  of  the  bridges  were  not  structurally  affected, 
but  the  approaches  were  destroyed.  Erom  an  engineering  point  of  view,  what 
was  really  needed  was  assistance  in  constructing  low  level  bypasses  and  fords 
in  the  river  beds  or  making  more  durable  those  bypasses  already  built  by  the 
host  nation. 

.  Third,  Bailey  Bridges  themselves  are  no  longer  maintained  by  the  U.S.  Army 
in  “ready  for  issue”  eondition  and  Army  engineers  no  longer  train  on  Bailey 
Bridges.  Although  some  of  these  items  are  still  stored  in  Defense  Eogistics 
Ageney  (DLA)  depots  as  parts,  they  require  eostly  inspection  and  assembly. 
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Although  bridges  were  urgently  needed,  the  preferred  method  of  deployment 
was  by  sea,  about  a  two-week  delay. 

.  Fourth,  the  primary  bridging  assets  eurently  preferred  by  the  U.S.  military  - 
ribbon  (floating)  bridges  and  the  Medium  Girder  Bridge  (MGB)  -  are  a  very 
limited  asset  (with  only  two  aetive  MGB  eompanies  in  existenee,  eaeh  with 
about  130  meters  of  bridge  capaehy).  For  MGB  units,  the  bridges  comprise 
unit  equipment  and  can  only  be  put  in  place  temporarily;  once  the  bridges  are 
utilized  for  HA/DR  operations,  the  units  are  not  operationally  ready  for  their 
primary  mission. 

As  it  eventually  worked  out,  for  the  Georges  response  a  small  number  of  Bailey 
Bridges  were  deployed  to  Puerto  Rico  aboard  USNS  ALGOL.  For  Mitch,  only  seven 
Bailey  Bridges  were  required.  Of  these,  the  U.S.  bought  two  (with  World  Bank  funds) 
and  assembled  five. 

Since  the  destruction  of  bridges  during  natural  disasters  is  common,  highly  visible 
events  with  serious  short-term  and  long-term  consequences,  U.S.  military  units  are  likely 
to  receive  requests  for  bridging  assistance  in  the  future.  Management  of  limited  DoD 
assets  and  accurate  information  about  asset  availability  are  important  to  avoiding 
unrealistic  expectations  or  inappropriate  planning  by  host  nations  and  emergency 
responders. 

RECOMMENDATION  ES-2-1:  The  Joint  Staff  J4,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  should  develop  an  assessment  format  for  determining  the  level 
and  type  of  damage  to  existing  bridge  structures  of  the  type  likely  to  be  caused  by  natural 
disasters  (such  as  floods,  earthquakes,  and  tidal  surges).  The  assessment  format  should 
include  guidance  on  determining  what  kind  of  temporary  repairs  (e.g.,  fords,  bridge 
approach  repairs,  shoring)  may  return  the  crossing  to  operation.  This  assessment  format 
should  be  widely  disseminated  to  MILGP  and  DJTFAC  personnel  of  geographic 
combatant  commands,  OFDA  and  other  civilian  assessment  personnel,  host  nation 
disaster  response  agencies,  and  other  likely  emergency  responders  who  might  generate 
requests  for  bridge  replacement  following  natural  disasters. 

RECOMMENDATION  ES-2-2:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance,  in  conjunction  with  the  Joint  Staff  J4  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
should  develop  two  information  products:  (1)  a  compilation  of  U.S.  military  bridging 
capacity;  and  (2)  a  list  of  commercial  sources  of  expertise  and  equipment  for  temporary 
bridge  construction  following  natural  disasters.  These  information  products  should  be 
widely  disseminated  to  staffs  of  unified  combatant  commands,  U.S.  Embassies,  OFDA, 
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and  other  USG  emergency  responders,  as  well  as  emergency  response  agencies  in 
disaster-prone  nations,  to  provide  information  on  alternative  sources  of  assistance  for 
bridge  repair  or  replacement. 
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FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  (FO) 

FINDING  FO-1:  DoD  had  not  previously  used  the  combination  of  funding 
authorities  employed  to  fund  Hurricane  Mitch  operations,  and  that  funding  package 
required  trade-offs  in  DoD  programs.  Future  disaster  relief  operations  would  benefit 
from  improved  funding  mechanisms. 

DISCUSSION:  The  financial  support  for  Hurricane  Mitch  operations  was 
described  by  a  DoD  official  as  a  “complicated  financial  endeavor  requiring  monitoring 
and  controlling  various  funding  sources  and  providing  funds  to  a  variety  of  activities  and 
services.”  As  the  extent  of  the  storm’s  damage  unfolded,  it  was  unclear  which  federal 
funding  sources  would  be  tapped  to  pay  for  the  relief  effort,  and  whether  participating 
agencies  would  be  reimbursed  for  their  contributions  to  the  relief  effort. 

Ultimately,  DoD  used  the  following  funding  authorities  during  Hurricane  Mitch 
operations: 

.  Immediate  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance,  sanctioned  in  10  USC  404  and 
Executive  Order  12966,  July  1995:  This  authorization,  allowing  the 
expenditure  of  Operation  &  Maintenance  Account  (O&M)  funds,  is  limited 
solely  to  activities  to  prevent  loss  of  life. 

.  Overseas  Humanitarian,  Disaster  and  Civic  Assistance  (OHDACA),  found  in 
10  USC  401,  404,  2547,  and  2551:  This  authorization  allows  DoD  to  spend 
O&M  funds  on  transportation  and  the  following  training  activities:  medical, 
dental,  and  veterinary  care  provided  in  rural  areas  of  a  country;  construction 
of  rudimentary  surface  transportation  systems;  well  drilling  and  construction 
of  basic  sanitation  facilities;  rudimentary  construction  and  repair  of  public 
facilities;  and,  detection  and  clearance  of  landmines,  including  activities 
relating  to  the  furnishing  of  education,  training,  and  technical  assistance  with 
respect  to  the  detection  and  clearance  of  landmines. 

.  CINC  Initiative  Funding  (GIF),  authorized  in  10  USC  1 66a:  This  O&M 
money  is  meant  for  CINCs  to  use  for  training  activities  outlined  in  10  USC 
401,  as  well  as  force  protection,  readiness  activities,  threat  reduction  and 
unforeseen  contingencies. 

.  Emergency  Drawdown  Authority,  sanctioned  in  the  Eoreign  Assistance  Act 
(EAA)  §  506(a)(2)  or  22  U.S.C.  §  2318(a)(2):  If  an  “unforeseen  emergency” 
should  arise  overseas,  the  Eoreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (P.E.  87-195),  as 
amended,  empowers  the  President  to  “draw  down”  articles  and  services  from 
existing  U.S.  government  holdings,  budgets  or  arsenals  without  awaiting 
congressional  approval.  Mitch  relief  efforts  used  subsection  506(a)(2),  which 
authorizes  yearly  drawdown  of  up  to  $150  million  from  any  U.S.  government 
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agency.  The  law  specifies,  however,  that  no  more  than  $75  million  per  year 
may  come  from  DoD  inventories. 

.  International  Disaster  Assistance  (IDA)  Account,  found  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  Sections  491-494,  as  amended:  Empowers  the 
President  to  spend  funds  related  to  all  aspects  of  USG  international  disaster 
assistance  including  relief,  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  assistance  to 
victims  of  natural  and  man-made  disasters.  Congress  allocates  IDA  funds  to 
the  USAID  Administrator,  who  in  turn  delegates  broad  management 
responsibility  to  OFDA  for  disaster  relief  programs.  During  Hurricane  Mitch 
operations,  OFDA  reimbursed  DoD  $5  million  from  the  IDA  account. 

During  interviews  conducted  for  this  study,  several  representatives  of  USG 
civilian  agencies  questioned  DoD’s  decision  to  wait  for  funding  authorization  before 
immediately  engaging  in  substantial  relief  operations  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane 
Mitch.  However,  Congress  has  given  fiscal  authority  to  the  President  to  respond  to 
foreign  disasters  via  the  IDA;  the  President  has  delegated  this  authority  to  the  USAID 
Administrator,  not  to  DoD.  Congress  has  authorized  some  augmentation  to  the  IDA 
account  via  the  DoD  authorizations  described  above.  But  those  authorizations,  by  and 
large,  are  not  specifically  intended  to  provide  disaster  relief.  Rather,  the  DoD  funding 
authorizations  employed  in  the  Mitch  operations  were  primarily  focused  on  training  of 
forces,  although  the  authorizations  did  allow  for  secondary  humanitarian  benefits.  DoD 
directives,  procedures,  and  guidelines  generally  speak  to  DoD  being  reimbursed  by  DoS 
and  USAID,  since  DoD  has  traditionally  viewed  its  role  in  foreign  disaster  assistance  as 
providing  support  to  civilian  authorities.  In  short,  despite  some  criticism  among 
interagency  colleagues  that  DoD  had  the  authority  to  provide  large-scale  assistance  more 
rapidly  after  Hurricane  Mitch,  DoD  was  justified  in  waiting  for  specific  funding 
authorization,  based  upon  U.S.  law  and  existing  DoD  policy. 

At  the  level  of  the  geographic  combatant  command  in  whose  AOR  the  disaster 
occurred,  the  funding  authorizations  that  were  employed  clearly  limited  DoD’s  disaster 
relief  activities  after  Hurricane  Mitch.  CINCSO  had  limited  authority  under  10  USC  404 
to  save  lives.  SOUTHCOM  could  not  task  personnel  or  equipment  from  supporting 
commands  or  request  personnel  from  other  unified  combatant  commands  to  conduct 
further  disaster  operations  until  specific  authorities  and  accompanying  funds  were 
identified.  The  USG  civilian  agencies  or  departments  participating  in  the  Mitch  response 
by  and  large  did  not  understand  the  constraints  DoD  faced.  DoD  personnel  went  to  the 
interagency  meetings  expecting  to  receive  funding  from  the  civilian  agencies,  while 
representatives  of  many  of  these  civilian  agencies  viewed  DoD  as  a  major  resource 
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provider  in  the  early  stages  of  the  relief  effort.  These  different  perspeetives  eaused  some 
eonfliet  in  the  interagency  setting. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  assigned  mission,  DoD  comptrollers  and  legal  advisors 
“scoured  the  books”  for  appropriate  and  applicable  funding  authorities.  A  major  issue 
encountered  was  that  the  authorities  they  found  required  the  reallocation  of  funds  from 
pre-planned  programs  and  priorities.  For  example,  OHDACA  and  CIF  reprogramming 
required  that  important  demining  activities  around  the  world  be  stopped  or,  in  some 
cases,  re-scheduled,  with  attendant  humanitarian,  diplomatic,  and  political  repercussions, 
within  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Another  major  issue  was  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  reprogramming.  DoD 
officials  discovered  as  they  reprogrammed  funds  for  the  Mitch  response  that  their 
strategy  depended  upon  the  time  of  the  year  that  disaster  response  funds  were  required. 
That  is  to  say,  a  substantial  reprogramming  on  the  order  of  Hurricane  Mitch  was  only 
possible  because  there  were  substantial  funds  in  the  relevant  accounts.  OHDACA,  CIF 
and  drawdown  authorities  used  to  generate  DoD  disaster  response  funding  for  Hurricane 
Mitch  might  not  be  available  at  the  same  level  for  the  next  major  disaster,  should  it  occur 
at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year.26 

Additionally,  because  the  Hurricane  Mitch  operation  was  the  first  time  that  a  22 
U.S.C.  §  2318(a)(1)  drawdown  was  used  for  providing  disaster  relief  after  a  natural 
disaster,  DoD  officials  encountered  a  third  major  funding  issue:  the  drawdown  authority 
could  not  meet  all  categories  of  relief  assistance  required  following  a  rapid-onset  natural 
disaster.  Typically,  drawdown  authorities  have  been  used  in  confiictive  situations  like 
Bosnia,  Liberia,  and  Rwanda,  which  required  the  application  of  DoD  combat  or  combat 
support  capabilities  within  a  humanitarian  context.  However,  during  Hurricane  Mitch, 
the  assistance  required  by  disaster  victims  often  consisted  of  purely  relief  items  such  as 
food,  medicines,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  the  drawdown  authority  did  not  permit 
provision  of  all  these  items.  The  drawdown  authority  only  allowed  the  spending  of 
existing  O&M  funds  and  the  use  of  existing  stocks  and  supplies.  It  did  not  authorize  the 
purchase  of  additional  supplies  or  services.  It  was  only  the  combination  of  the  funding 


Even  though  DoD  expenditures  were  replenished,  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  noted 
that  a  substantial  number  of  humanitarian  operations  scheduled  for  FY  1999,  including  demining 
operations,  could  not  be  rescheduled  after  being  terminated  in  favor  of  Hurricane  Mitch  efforts  (Ref 
50). 
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authorities  cited  above  that  offered  DoD  the  capability  to  carry  out  the  full  range  of 
Hurricane  Mitch  relief  operations  actually  accomplished. 

Notably,  the  combination  of  funding  authorities  utilized  to  support  the  Hurricane 
Mitch  mission  -  particularly  the  drawdown  authority  and  CIF  account  -  also  potentially 
affected  readiness.  Continued  use  of  these  authorities  as  primary  mechanisms  for  funding 
disaster  relief  activities  increases  the  likelihood  that,  in  some  circumstances,  commanders 
will  have  to  strip  funds  from  core  military  operations.  Fortunately,  after  the  Hurricane 
Mitch  operations.  Congress  authorized  and  appropriated  supplemental  funds  reimbursing 
DoD  and  the  Services  for  their  Mitch-related  expenses  -  a  fortuitous  outcome  that  is  not 
guaranteed  following  future  foreign  natural  disaster  operations. 

There  were  other  USG  funding  authorizations  that  were  available  during  Mitch, 
which  were  not  used.  They  included: 

.  DoS’s  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance  (ERMA)  fund,  and 

.  DoD’s  Defense  Emergency  Response  Eund  (DERE),27  which  was  not  used 
during  Mitch  operations. 

The  DERE  is  a  reimbursable  or  revolving  fund,  which  was  meant  to  consolidate 
DoD’s  expense  reporting  for  disasters.  In  the  past,  the  DERE  has  been  reimbursed  from 
EEMA  funds  following  domestic  disasters,  but  this  has  not  happened  in  several  years. 
Originally,  Congress  appropriated  $100  million  for  the  DERE  to  finance  the  costs  of  DoD 
efforts  to  relieve  the  effects  of  natural  and  manmade  disasters,  prior  to  the  receipt  of  a 
reimbursable  request  for  assistance  from  federal,  state  or  local  authorities,  and  to  allow 
for  reimbursement  of  costs  incurred  while  providing  supplies  or  services  in  response  to 
natural  or  manmade  disasters.  Although  the  DERE  is  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  domestic 
disaster  response  apparatus  by  some  observers,  there  appear  to  be  no  legal  or  policy 
limitations  that  would  prevent  the  DERE  being  employed  during  foreign  disasters. 

In  contrast  to  normal  practice  in  domestic  disaster  relief  operations,  DoD  did  not 
know  whether  and/or  when  its  relief  efforts  during  the  Hurricane  Mitch  disaster  would  be 
reimbursed.  The  reimbursement  process  depended  both  on  USAID  policy  decisions  on 
the  allocation  of  IDA  funds  and  on  Congressional  supplemental  appropriations  decisions. 
In  contrast,  federal  agency  support  functions  undertaken  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Response  Plan  in  support  of  a  domestic  disaster  are  generally  reimbursed  by  EEMA 
through  a  detailed,  pre-established  agreement.  Interagency  uncertainty  during  the  early 


See  DoD  Financial  Management  Regulation  Volume  12,  Chapter  6,  for  a  description  of  the  DERF. 
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stages  of  the  Miteh  response  over  who  would  cover  the  costs  of  relief  efforts  may  have 
contributed  to  delays  in  the  USG  response,  and  certainly  bred  a  degree  of  confusion  in  the 
interagency  planning  process. 

RECOMMENDATION  FO-1-1:  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  recommend 
that  the  National  Security  Advisor  convene  an  interagency  working  group  to  develop  a 
financial  contingency  plan  for  foreign,  rapid-onset,  natural  disasters.  This  plan  should 
include  estimated  costs  under  varying  assumptions,  a  comprehensive  assessment  of 
agency  funding  authorities  and  financial  limitations,  the  system  for  requesting  funding 
and  for  providing  assets,  reporting  formats,  and  reimbursement  procedures  among 
agencies.  In  the  longer  term,  USG  departments  and  agencies  should  work  toward  a 
unified,  consistent  approach  to  the  funding  of  foreign  natural  disasters  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  committing  authority  provides  a  fund  cite  at  the  time  that  DoD  or  other 
USG  agencies  are  tasked  with  a  disaster  response  mission. 

RECOMMENDATION  FO-1-2:  The  interagency  working  group  established 
pursuant  to  Recommendation  FO-1  should  establish  a  notional  funding  sequence  to  “clear 
the  deck”  for  rapid  USG  response  during  the  first  days  of  a  foreign  disaster  relief  effort. 
For  the  first  week  of  the  USG  relief  effort,  all  federal  agencies  responding  to  the  crisis 
should  draw  upon  the  most  flexible  disaster  funding  mechanism  available  to  the  federal 
interagency  system,  the  International  Disaster  Assistance  Account,  with  applicable 
reimbursement  provisions  provided. 

RECOMMENDATION  FO-1-3:  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  should  assess  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  creating  a  “Foreign  Disaster  Relief’  authority  and  account,  similar  to  the 
existing  DERF,  in  order  to  permit  DoD  to  respond  without  detracting  from  readiness 
funds  and  to  allow  consolidated  accounting  of  foreign  disaster  relief  costs.  A  “Foreign 
Disaster  Relief  Account”  (FDRA)  might  be  structured  to  reimburse  any  command  or 
Service,  whether  active  or  Reserve,  when  that  entity  responds  to  a  foreign  disaster.  If 
created,  a  FDRA  would  also  serve  as  the  mechanism  for  seeking  reimbursement  from 
USAID’s  IDA  account,  in  those  cases  when  reimbursement  of  DoD’s  operations  is 
appropriate. 

RECOMMENDATION  FO-1-4:  Given  the  importance  of  assured  financial 
resources  to  a  rapid  U.S.  military  response  following  rapid-onset  disasters,  the  Joint  Staff 
and  Service  staffs  should  ensure  that  appropriate  financial  plans  are  included  in  the 
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HA/DR  FUNCPLANS  of  the  unified  eombatant  eommands  and  Serviee  eommands,  and 
that  the  eapabilities  for  implementing  these  plans  are  present  on  the  relevant  staffs. 

RECOMMENDATION  FO-1-5:  Unified  eombatant  eommands  should  inelude 
elements  related  to  marshalling  finaneial  resources  as  a  training  priority  of  HA/DR 
exercises  at  the  respective  commands. 
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FORCE  PROTECTION  (FP) 

FINDING  FP-1:  Landmines  and  unexploded  ordnanee  (UXO)  were  a  potential 
threat  to  relief  operations  after  Hurrieane  Miteh.  When  rapid-onset  natural  disasters 
strike  foreign  nations  that  have  experienced  warfare  in  recent  times,  landmines  and  UXO 
surfaced  by  natural  phenomena  may  pose  a  threat  to  local  inhabitants,  relief  workers, 
and/or  DoD  personnel. 

DISCUSSION:  Three  of  four  Central  American  nations  that  suffered  severe 
damage  from  Hurricane  Mitch  were  the  scene  of  civil  wars  within  fifteen  years  preceding 
the  storm;  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua.  Minefields  and  UXO  from  these 
conflicts  were  still  present  when  the  hurricane  struck  in  1998,  although  the  locations  of 
many  minefields  were  known  and  their  boundaries  marked.  Flooding  and  landslides 
associated  with  Mitch  redistributed  mines  and  ordnance,  in  some  cases  displacing  entire 
minefields.  Similar  post-conflict  arrays  of  mines  and  UXO  exist  in  numerous  disaster- 
prone  regions  of  the  world.  The  arrival  of  military  or  civilian  disaster  responders 
unfamiliar  with  the  local  terrain  in  these  nations  exacerbates  the  chance  of  incidents.  In 
some  cases,  the  locations  of  minefields  are  not  so  well  known  as  in  Central  America  prior 
to  Mitch.  In  other  instances,  storms,  earthquakes  or  other  disasters  may  resurface  or 
redistribute  mines  and  UXO  that  have  already  been  mapped. 

RECOMMENDATION  FP-1-1:  Planning  staffs  of  geographic  combatant 
commands  should  assess  the  threat  to  U.S.  forces  of  landmines  and  UXO  when  planning 
relief  operations  in  areas  that  have  experienced  recent  conflicts.  Operational  orders  and 
commander’s  guidance  should  provide  instructions  on  how  to  avoid  or  deal  with  this 
threat. 

RECOMMENDATION  FP-1-2:  On-scene  commanders  responding  to  natural 
disasters  in  post-conflict  nations  should  gather  as  much  intelligence  as  possible  on 
whether  locations  of  mines  and  UXO  are  known,  and  whether  these  items  have  been 
relocated  by  the  disaster.  Local  commanders  should  widely  disseminate  to  military 
forces  and  civilian  relief  agencies  available  information  on  minefields  and  UXO, 
including  local  systems  for  marking  minefields. 

RECOMMENDATION  FP-1-3:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance  and  geographic  combatant  commands  should  assign  a  high  priority  to 
OHDACA-funded  de -mining  operations  in  countries  where  natural  disasters  have 
redistributed  landmines  or  UXO. 
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FINDING  FP-2:  Force  protection  was  a  priority  during  Hurricane  Mitch 
Operations  for  military  commanders  tasked  with  HA/DR  missions.  Commanders' 
emphasis  on  protecting  the  force  limited  the  impact  of  disaster  relief  operations. 

DISCUSSION:  Force  protection  is  a  responsibility  that  requires  a  constant 
balancing  between  preservation  of  U.S.  military  personnel  and  assets  on  the  one  hand, 
and  accomplishing  the  mission,  on  the  other.  Striking  the  correct  balance  was  a  major 
consideration  of  military  commanders  during  Hurricane  Mitch  operations. 

The  SOUTHCOM  staff  was  focused  on  force  protection  issues  from  the  initial 
stages  of  Hurricane  Mitch.  During  the  initial  Course  of  Action  briefing  on  5  November 
1998,  SOUTHCOM  staff  cited  force  protection  concerns  as  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  a 
ground-based  task  force  to  manage  relief  operations.  By  12  November,  when  CINCSO 
issued  his  OPORD  for  Central  America  disaster  relief  operations,  the  centrality  of  force 
protection  was  clear.  The  “Commander’s  Intent”  stated  CINCSO’s  intention  to  “safely 
employ  .  .  .  JTFs  to  expeditiously  mitigate  .  .  .  human  suffering.”  [Author’s  emphasis 
added]  The  Coordinating  Instructions  contained  in  that  OPORD  listed  “force  protection” 
as  the  highest  “priority  of  effort”  element. 

SOUTHCOM’s  force  protection  plan  focused  on:  performance  of  threat 
assessment,  weapons  qualifications,  proper  first  aid  training,  an  instructional  class  in 
overall  force  protection,  rules  of  engagement  training,  and  human  rights  training. 
SOUTHCOM  delegated  to  the  JTF  commanders  the  authority  to  develop  individual 
detailed  plans.  Once  U.S.  military  personnel  arrived  in  the  AO  they  were  given  several 
briefings  and  orders  on  force  protection  in  addition  to  the  SOUTHCOM  requirements. 
JTF  Bravo  maintained  its  normal  force  protection  procedures  and  continued  to  train  new 
personnel  under  their  standard  training  programs.  JTF  Aguila  leadership  formed  a  Force 
Protection  Working  Group  and  issued  a  formal  policy  letter. 

The  JTF  Aguila  commander  considered  the  area  of  operations  very  risky  and, 
consequently,  established  very  stringent  security  procedures,  both  related  to  the  conduct 
of  operations  and  to  the  activities  of  individual  personnel,  on-  or  off-duty.  The  operations 
procedures  required  a  substantial  level  of  effort  before  JTF  Aguila  personnel  could 
conduct  humanitarian  assistance  operations.  Many  of  these  personnel  and  others 
participating  in  the  disaster  relief  effort  maintained  that  the  only  real  threat  to  U.S. 
military  forces  was  from  crime  and/or  health  problems.  Nonetheless,  the  daily  force 
protection  procedures  that  were  employed  were  procedures  designed  for  use  in  an 
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environment  where  terrorism  and  opposing  forees  provided  the  threat.  These  procedures 
were  not  reduced  during  the  duration  of  the  mission. 

The  process  designed  by  JTF  Aguila  for  forces  leaving  the  base  camps  to  conduct 
operations  was  described  by  one  U.S.  military  interviewee  as  “extremely  complex,  time- 
consuming,  and  reduced  the  number  of  humanitarian  missions  dramatically.”  For 
example,  the  process  required  visits  by  counter-intelligence  units  to  prospective  mission 
locations,  preparation  of  a  report  on  security  issues,  and  approval  for  the  individual 
missions  from  JTF  Aguila  headquarters.  U.S.  military  personnel  were  required  to  have  a 
minimum  of  two  vehicles,  and  had  to  arrange  for  armed  guards  from  the  host  nation 
military.  This  process  had  to  be  followed  for  every  humanitarian  mission.  These  force 
protection  procedures  also  severely  limited  the  actual  period  of  time  during  which  U.S. 
personnel  could  directly  accomplish  relief  work,  as  they  had  to  return  to  camp  every 
night.  This  procedure  was  reported  as  a  great  frustration  for  disaster  victims  who  walked 
long  distances  for  medical  treatment  or  other  aid,  only  to  discover  U.S.  military  personnel 
had  departed  prior  to  the  victims’  arrival  at  the  announced  mission  site. 

During  Mitch  operations  the  host  nations,  especially  Nicaragua,  voiced  concerns 
about  the  U.S.  military  appearing  as  an  occupying  force.  The  host  nations  thought  that 
this  negative  impression  would  be  enhanced  if  U.S.  military  personnel  drove  armored 
vehicles  and  carried  larger  caliber  weapons.  This  public  perception  issue  had  to  be 
weighed  against  the  U.S.  military’s  inherent  right  of  self-defense.^^  As  a  resolution  to  the 
appearance  issues,  U.S.  military  forces  attempted  to  maintain  a  low  profile  regarding  the 
display  of  weapons  during  Mitch  operations. 

Contacts  between  JTF  leaders  and  host  nation  governmental  and  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  contributed  positively  to  the  force  protection  program.  The 
JTFs  relied  extensively  upon  host  nation  security  forces  for  tactical  security  support,  such 
as  escorting  convoys  and  perimeter  security  at  base  camps  and  humanitarian  relief  project 
sites.  The  JTF  commander  and  his  staff  participated  in  high-level  coordination  meetings 
with  chiefs  of  national  police  forces  and  Ministry  of  Defense  personnel  to  discuss 
security  issues  and  arrangements.  The  JTF  commander  and  staff  also  visited  regularly 
with  local  community  leaders,  religious  leaders,  and  military  commanders  in  their  AO,  to 
better  understand  local  traditions  and  develop  better  situational  awareness. 


28  Under  CJCS  Standing  Rules  of  Engagement  (CJCS  3121.01),  U.S.  forces  have  the  right  to  use  force  in 
defending  themselves. 
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RECOMMENDATION  FP-2-1:  Recognizing  the  many  constraints  U.S.  forces 
and  disaster  victims  are  likely  to  encounter  in  a  post-disaster  environment  due  to 
damaged  infrastructure  and  transport,  staffs  at  geographic  combatant  commands,  when 
planning  disaster  relief  operations  in  non-conflictive  environments,  should  weigh  the 
impact  of  detailed  or  stringent  force  protection  requirements  on  the  ability  of  U.S.  forces 
actually  to  deliver  relief  supplies  and  services.  Staffs  planning  such  operations  should 
provide  maximum  flexibility  to  JTF  or  other  commanders  within  the  AO  to  determine  the 
optimal  balance  between  force  protection  and  accomplishing  the  HA/DR  mission. 

RECOMMENDATION  FP-2-2:  On-scene  commanders  tasked  with  HA/DR 
missions  in  non-conflictive  environments  should,  in  consultation  with  the  U.S.  Embassy 
and  other  reliable  sources  of  information  on  local  customs,  allocate  appropriate  time  for 
engagement  with  local  leaders  -  civilian  and  military  -  to  increase  situational  awareness 
and  build  good  community  relations  as  part  of  their  force  protection  measures.  [See  also 
Finding  CH-5]. 

RECOMMENDATION  FP-2-3:  The  use  of  host  government  security  forces, 
military  and  police,  for  perimeter  protection,  convoy  escort,  and  other  tactical  security 
missions,  contributed  substantially  to  the  protection  of  U.S.  forces  deployed  to  Central 
America.  Staffs  at  geographic  combatant  commands  or  JTFs  tasked  with  HA/DR 
missions  should  consider  these  methods  in  their  plans  for  disaster  relief  operations. 

RECOMMENDATION  FP-2-4:  JTF  commanders  should  consider  the 
Hurricane  Mitch  model  of  retention  of  personal  weapons,  sensitivities  to  local  political 
concerns,  and  low-profde  display  of  heavier  weapons. 
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HUMANITARIAN  OPERATIONS;  NON-ENGINEERING,  NON-MEDICAL  (HO) 

FINDING  HO-1:  DoD  planners  and  commanders  generally  followed  sound 
humanitarian  principles  while  conducting  relief  missions  following  Hurricane  Mitch,  but 
operations  could  be  strengthened  by  incorporting  state-of-the-art  humanitarian  practices 
in  U.S.  military  doctrine. 

DISCUSSION:  U.S.  military  commanders  assigned  the  mission  of  supporting 
humanitarian  operations  overseas  are  generally  expected  to  rely  for  guidance  upon 
civilian  relief  officials,  from  within  the  USG  and  the  host  nation  government,  to  define 
relief  priorities  and  approaches.  However,  during  Hurricane  Mitch,  the  scope  of  the 
emergency,  chaotic  conditions,  and  limited  guidance  from  civilian  agencies  often 
combined  to  place  military  commanders  in  the  position  of  making  decisions  on  the  scope 
and  content  of  relief  operations  their  units  would  undertake.  U.S.  military  commanders 
are  likely  to  face  similar  decisions  in  future  major  disaster  operations.  Although  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  commanders,  especially  those  from  the  combat  arms,  will 
invest  disproportionate  time  in  studying  humanitarian  principles  and  approaches,  it  is 
important  that  DoD  personnel  be  aware  of  at  least  the  essentials  of  sound  relief  doctrine. 

In  the  past  several  years,  NGOs  and  other  civilian  relief  agencies  have  undertaken 
renewed  efforts  to  standardize  state-of-the-art  relief  doctrine.  Perhaps  the  single  most 
comprehensive  initiative  to  promote  sound  relief  doctrine  is  the  Sphere  Project,  which 
seeks  to  develop  “universal  minimum  standards  in  core  areas  of  humanitarian  assistance 
(Ref  73).”  The  Sphere  Project,  which  draws  upon  the  work  of  leading  civilian  disaster 
responders,  provides  two  basic  products:  (1)  a  “Humanitarian  Charter”  that  defines  the 
appropriate  relationship  between  relief  workers  and  those  affected  by  the  disaster;  and  (2) 
minimum  standards  in  disaster  response,  which  set  basic  standards  in  sectors  like  water 
and  sanitation,  health  care,  and  nutritional  assistance. 

Incorporation  of  the  work  of  the  Sphere  Project  and  other  civilian  doctrine  in  DoD 
doctrine  for  HA/DR  operations,  and  training  U.S.  military  personnel  in  these  standards, 
would  both  enhance  DoD  disaster  response  operations  and  facilitate  coordination  with 
civilian  relief  agencies  adhering  to  these  standards. 

RECOMMENDATION  HO-1-1:  Geographic  combatant  commands  should 
include  in  FUNCPLANs  and  other  guidance  for  staff  tasked  with  the  planning  or 
command  of  disaster  relief  operations,  a  summary  of  essential  “best  practice”  in  relief 
operations,  for  dissemination  to  relevant  joint  commands. 
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RECOMMENDATION  HO-1-2:  The  Joint  Staff  should  ensure  that  important 
elements  of  the  Sphere  Projeet’s  publication  Humanitarian  Charter  and  Minimum 
Standards  in  Disaster  Response  are  incorporated  into  draft  Joint  Publication  3-07.6,  Joint 
Tactics,  Techniques,  and  Procedures  for  Foreign  Humanitarian  Assistance. 

RECOMMENDATION  HO-1-3:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance  and  Joint  Staff  should  ensure  that  essential  “best  practice”  in  relief  operations 
is,  at  a  minimum,  introduced  during  curriculum  segments  on  SSCs,  MOOTW  or  Peace 
Operations  at  appropriate  professional  military  schools,  especially  those  training  Civil 
Affairs  and  Special  Operations  Forces,  whose  missions  may  put  them  in  close  and 
frequent  contact  with  disaster  victims  and  relief  agencies. 
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FINDING  HO-2:  Post-disaster  DoD  operations  in  disaster-prone  countries  can 
help  mitigate  future  disasters  and  limit  the  requirement  for  major  relief  efforts. 

DISCUSSION:  All  nations  suffer  natural  calamities.  The  high  death  rates  and 
damage  to  infrastructure  that  occur  in  poor  nations  -  the  “disasters”  that  often  impel  DoD 
and  other  international  response  -  result  from  high-risk  decisions  by  poor  individuals  and 
communities.  Faced  with  limited  economic  and  social  choices,  poor  people  in  Central 
America  settled  in  flood  plains,  near  stream  basins,  or  on  steep  hillsides.  In  order  to  eat, 
they  stripped  hillsides  and  other  fragile  terrain  of  natural  vegetation,  planted  crops,  and 
exacerbated  the  risk  of  mudslides.  When  rebuilding  their  homes,  these  same  poor 
individuals  relied  on  inexpensive  building  materials  and  techniques,  which  provided 
limited  survivability  during  disasters.  Overwhelmingly,  it  was  residents  of  these  poor 
communities  who  constituted  the  victims  of  Hurricane  Mitch. 

Although  alleviating  the  widespread  poverty  that  turns  naturally  occurring  storms 
into  natural  disasters  is  beyond  the  scope  of  DoD  activities,  military  commanders  can 
ensure  that  their  units’  humanitarian  activities  help  prevent  casualties  and  damage  during 
future  crises.  The  Humanitarian  and  Civic  Assistance  (HCA)  programs  sponsored  by 
geographic  combatant  commands,  while  primarily  targeted  at  training  of  U.S.  forces, 
provide  a  useful  venue  for  aiding  poor  communities  in  selected  nations.  If  well  designed, 
HCA  programs  can  reduce  the  risk  of  damage  by  natural  disasters  by  incorporating 
preparedness  and  mitigation  elements  into  their  design. 

RECOMMENDATION  HO-2-1:  OASD  SO/LIC,  when  issuing  its  annual 
guidelines  for  OHDACA  funding,  should  ensure  that  projects  -  such  as  clinics  and 
schools  -  proposed  by  geographic  CINCs  are  located  and  designed  consistent  with 
national  disaster  avoidance  or  natural  disaster  survivability. 

RECOMMENDATION  HO-2-2:  Commanders  of  units  conducting  HCA 
programs  in  developing  countries  should  ensure  that  their  units  are  aware  of  natural 
disaster  risks  facing  the  host  nation,  and  that  their  units  -  relying  upon  the  best  local 
advice  -  include  disaster  prevention  or  mitigation  steps  in  their  projects,  to  the  extent 
budget  and  time  permit. 
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FINDING  HO-3:  Searching  for  and  evacuating  U.S.  nationals  was  a  high 
priority  after  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch,  and  DoD  assets  were  requested  for  this 
purpose.  This  mission  is  likely  to  be  assigned  following  future  foreign  disasters. 

DISCUSSION:  The  primary  USG  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  U.S.  citizens 
residing  or  traveling  abroad  rests  with  the  Department  of  State.  When  a  foreign  natural 
disaster  places  American  citizens  at  risk  and  those  citizens  request  USG  assistance,  DoS 
officials  may  request  support  from  DoD.  Following  Hurricane  Georges  in  the  Caribbean, 
locating  large  numbers  of  U.S.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  working  in  remote  areas  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  became  a  high  priority  for  the  U.S.  government,  as  well  as  a  focus 
for  media  attention  and  Congressional  interest.  Consequently,  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Santo 
Domingo  requested  DoD  assets  to  assist  with  this  mission.  Ensuring  the  well-being  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  numerous  other  American  expatriates  was  a  high  priority 
issue  in  Nicaragua,  as  well,  and  in  other  Mitch-affected  nations  in  Central  America. 
While  most  U.S.  citizens,  fortunately,  emerged  unscathed  from  these  two  natural 
disasters,  planning  for  their  possible  evacuation  required  SOUTHCOM  resources  and 
planning  capacity.  If  a  foreign  natural  disaster  caused  a  high  rate  of  injury  or  death 
among  U.S.  nationals  living  abroad,  and  assistance  were  requested  from  the  DoS,  public, 
political,  and  media  pressure  would  likely  require  a  large-scale  DoD  response. 

RECOMMENDATION  HO-3-1:  During  foreign  disasters  affecting  countries 
with  large  numbers  of  U.S.  nationals  in  residence,  planning  staffs  at  geographic 
combatant  commands  should  anticipate  requests  for  assistance  from  DoS  officials,  if 
those  U.S.  citizens  are  threatened.  Staffs  should  prepare  contingency  plans,  not  only  for 
evacuating  U.S.  citizens,  but  also  to  assist  with  locating,  accounting  for,  and  caring  for 
U.S.  citizens  in  the  disaster  area. 
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FINDING  HO-4;  Hurricane  Mitch  illustrated  the  complexity  of  food  relief 
operations  after  rapid-onset  natural  disasters,  and  this  factor  requires  close  eoordination 
by  DoD  with  other  interageney  participants. 

DISCUSSION:  Disaster  response  planners  naturally  consider  whether  food  relief 
is  required  following  a  natural  disaster.  But  the  appropriateness,  timing,  and  type  of  food 
assistance  are  highly  dependent  on  the  speeifics  of  the  disaster  and  conditions  in  the 
affected  eountry.  Unlike  long-term  famine  situations,  food  supplies  in  a  country  struck 
by  a  sudden  natural  disaster  may  be  plentiful.  Where  a  natural  disaster  has  damaged  the 
transportation  infrastructure,  distribution  of  food  may  be  the  real  problem.  In  some  cases, 
food  storage  facilities  may  have  been  damaged  by  flooding. 

After  Hurrieane  Mitch,  short-term  food  supplies,  provided  by  the  U.S. 
government  and  other  donors,  were  needed  for  isolated  eommunities  and  groups  forced  to 
flee  to  shelters.  In  the  longer  term,  seeds  were  required  to  help  farmers  replant  gardens 
destroyed  by  the  rain.  In  much  of  the  territory  of  the  affected  countries,  however, 
commercial  crops  (like  bananas  for  export)  were  more  heavily  damaged  than  small  food 
plots,  and  loeally  available  food  was  adequate.  Relief  experts  worried  that  too  much 
international  food  relief  might  drive  down  prices  paid  to  indigenous  farmers,  thereby 
disrupting  loeal  farm  markets  in  Central  Ameriea.  Relief  experts  also  reported  that  some 
of  the  food  supplies  delivered  by  humanitarian  agencies  consisted  of  culturally 
inappropriate  foods,  whieh  were  not  accepted  by  disaster  vietims.  These  multiple 
aspeets  of  food  relief  operations  shaped  the  type  of  assistanee  requested  from  DoD. 

RECOMMENDATION  HO-4-1:  Since  the  nature  of  food  relief  operations  will 
shape  the  support  requested  from  DoD  after  natural  disasters,  planners  at  geographic 
commands  should  coordinate  with  USG  agencies  monitoring  food  relief  policy  (OFDA, 
USDA,  and  USAID’s  Office  of  Food  for  Peaee)  to  gain  visibility  into  planned  or  ongoing 
food  relief  operations. 

RECOMMENDATION  HO-4-2:  Delivery  of  Humanitarian  Daily  Rations 
(HDRs)  by  DoD  forees  following  a  natural  disaster  should  be  considered  only  after  a 
elear  pieture  of  relief  food  need  -  based  on  sound  assessment  data  -  is  established,  and  a 
determination  is  made  of  whether  HDRs  are  appropriate  for  the  cireumstances. 
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HELICOPTER  SUPPORT  (HS) 

FINDING  HS-1:  At  the  tactical  level,  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  the  U.S. 
military  to  the  response  for  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch  was  helicopter  capability.  The 
utility  of,  and  demands  on,  helicopter  assets  were  so  great  that  (1)  establishing  priorities 
for  their  employment,  (2)  determining  their  optimal  operating  tempo  (OPTEMPO),  and 
(3)  ensuring  adequate  funding  for  helicopter  operations  became  significant  issues  for 
commanders. 

DISCUSSION:  At  the  scene  of  the  disasters,  the  most  significant  USG 
contribution  to  the  HA/DR  operations  was  the  capability  of  U.S.  military  helicopters. 
DoD  helicopter  crews  delivered  emergency  relief  supplies  for  OFDA  to  isolated  areas  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  after  Hurricane  Georges  devastated  that  nation,  and  completed  a 
range  of  important  tasks  during  the  Hurricane  Mitch  response.  During  the  latter  disaster 
operations,  DoD  helicopter  units  completed  search  and  rescue  (SAR)  missions  that  (along 
with  Special  Forces  and  SEAL  boats)  rescued  more  than  1,000  storm  victims;  evacuated 
personnel  (including  the  President  of  Honduras);  completed  medical  evacuation 
(MEDEVAC)  missions;  provided  aerial  reconnaissance,  including  support  of  damage 
assessments;  delivered  relief  supplies;  transported  key  disaster  responders,  such  as 
medics;  and  carried  VIP  and  media  visitors.  In  the  affected  countries,  difficult  terrain, 
flooding,  and  infrastructure  damage  were  conditions  that  made  the  helicopter  invaluable. 
DoD  planners  can  expect  similar  requests  for  helicopter  support  during  future  foreign 
disasters.  Several  factors  related  to  helicopter  support  challenged  commanders  and  staffs 
during  these  operations,  and  are  likely  to  occur  in  future  operations; 

.  Establishing  Priorities:  Establishing  priorities  for  allocating  the  limited 
DoD  helicopters  was  the  most  challenging  issue.  U.S.  military  commanders 
faced  three  prioritization  challenges:  (1)  allocation  among  affected  nations, 
because  each  devastated  nation  wanted  more  helicopter  assets  than  could 
reasonably  be  provided;  (2)  allocation  between  delivery  of  relief  supplies,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  information  support  missions  (assessment  trips,  media 
transport,  VIPs),  on  the  other;  and  (3)  allocation  between  direct  relief  delivery 
flights  versus  transport  of  logistical  support  for  the  helicopters  to  extend  the 
range  of  operations.  Sorting  out  the  latter  issue  was  particularly  difficult. 
During  the  early  stages  of  the  emergency  response,  U.S.  military  commanders 
worked  hard  to  expand  the  hub  and  spoke  system  for  delivery  of  relief 
supplies  as  floodwaters  receded  and  more  airfields  resumed  operations. 
Expanding  hub  and  spoke  operations  required  setting  up  fuel  bladders  and 
related  logistics  support  at  newly  opened  airfields  to  establish  forward 
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refueling  points,  and  helieopters  were  employed  for  this  mission.  As  this 
proeess  evolved,  humanitarian  organizations  at  times  pressured  U.S.  military 
eommanders  to  alloeate  available  helieopters  solely  to  direet  relief  flights, 
pereeiving  inaecurately  that  the  delivery  of  bladders  and  other  logistieal 
support  was  competing  with  the  humanitarian  mission. 

Operating  Tempo  Issues:  Observers  within  and  outside  the  U.S.  military 
noted  that  host  nation  military  forces  conducted  helicopter  operations  at 
extraordinarily  high  tempo,  placing  stress  on  equipment  and  crews,  with  little 
regard  for  sustaining  these  operations  over  the  immediate  response  period.  By 
contrast,  these  observers  reported  a  significant  time  lag  of  four  to  five  days 
between  the  arrival  of  some  U.S.  military  helicopters  and  initiation  of  relief 
operations.  Delays  in  starting  and  continuing  DoD  flights  were  attributable  to 
standard  operating  practices  such  as  requirements  for  crew  rest,  need  for 
orientation  flights,  and  routine  equipment  maintenance.  Although  these 
requirements  were  justified,  and  contributed  to  the  reliability  record  during  the 
operation,  they  resulted  in  U.S.  forces  standing  by  during  the  extremely 
limited  window  of  opportunity  for  some  relief  missions.  This  situation 
adversely  affected  the  morale  of  these  U.S.  forces  forced  to  stand  by  in  the 
midst  of  the  relief  effort,  as  well  as  relations  with  host  nation  disaster 
responders.  The  operating  tempo  of  U.S.  military  helicopter  resources  was 
also  affected  by  the  rotation  of  Reserve  Component  crews  about  every  two 
weeks,  with  each  rotation  requiring  additional  periods  of  indoctrination  and 
orientation. 

Funding  Support:  The  pre-disaster  establishment  of  fund  cites  by  OFDA  to 
cover  DoD  helicopter  use  facilitated  early  and  vital  helicopter  operations. 
Anticipating  the  magnitude  of  Hurricane  Mitch  long  before  it  struck  Central 
America,  and  recognizing  the  likelihood  that  DoD  helicopter  support  would 
be  required  somewhere  in  the  region,  OFDA  and  DoD  concluded  a  pre¬ 
disaster  agreement  to  provide  OFDA  funding  for  a  specified  amount  of 
“blade-time”  once  the  hurricane  hit.  This  pre-funding  initiative  provided 
funds  to  enable  DoD  to  cover  the  costs  of  deploying  its  resources  to  the 
affected  area  in  support  of  USG  relief  operations  rather  than  seeking  funds 
from  within  DoD  to  cover  these  unexpected  requirements.  This  arrangement 
speeded  up  the  emergency  response,  even  while  longer-term  funding  issues 
were  being  debated  within  the  USG.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  such 
organizations  as  OFDA  required  assistance  from  helicopters  to  conduct 
assessments,  both  to  conduct  aerial  reconnaissance  as  well  as  to  move  staff  to 
otherwise  inaccessible  spots,  it  was  necessary  for  U.S.  military  commanders 
to  account  for  helicopter  hours  used  for  that  purpose  to  justify  reimbursement. 
The  main  challenge  was  to  determine  how  much  blade  time  could  be  provided 
to  OFDA  in  light  of  other  priority  competing  requirements  for  the  scarce 
helicopter  assets,  and  this  required  difficult  on-the-ground  coordination. 
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RECOMMENDATION  HS-1-1:  Given  the  very  high  probability  that  DoD 
helicopter  assets  will  be  utilized  in  all  categories  of  future  rapid-onset  disasters,  and 
recognizing  their  importance  to  rapid  assessments,  immediate  SAR  missions,  medical 
evacuation,  and  transport  of  emergency  supplies,  the  Joint  Staff  Director  for  Logistics,  in 
coordination  with  the  geographic  combatant  commands  and  Service  components,  should 
develop  tailored  self-sustaining  helicopter  capabilities  packages  to  support  the  immediate 
requirements  of  HA/DR  missions.  The  procedures  should  also  be  established  to  facilitate 
early  sourcing  and  deployment  authorization  for  these  packages  when  the  USG  responds 
to  a  foreign  disaster. 

RECOMMENDATION  HS-1-2:  Recognizing  the  importance  of  launching 
helicopter  operations  as  quickly  as  possible  upon  notification  of  an  impending  disaster, 
the  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian  Assistance,  in  conjunction  with  the  unified 
combatant  commands,  should  (1)  facilitate  indefinite  quantity  pre-funding  agreements 
with  OFDA  for  helicopter  assets  upon  receipt  of  early  warning  of  an  impending  rapid- 
onset  foreign  disaster;  (2)  develop  a  standard  format  for  the  execution  of  such 
agreements;  and  (3)  seek  to  negotiate  a  stand-by  global  agreement  for  OFDA  support  of 
helicopter  operations. 

RECOMMENDATION  HS-1-3:  Recognizing  that  the  period  available  for 
successful  relief  operations  after  a  disaster  is  normally  brief,  the  Services  should  review 
their  procedures  for  crew  rest,  aircraft  maintenance,  and  area  familiarization  flights 
during  the  emergency  phase  of  disaster  relief  operations  with  a  view  to  balancing  those 
requirements  with  the  urgent  need  to  assist  the  victims.  This  review  should  also  consider 
providing  local  commanders  reasonable  flexibility  in  waiving  these  requirements  during 
time-sensitive  disaster  relief  missions. 

RECOMMENDATION  HS-1-4:  Geographic  combatant  commands  requesting 
helicopter  resources  for  HA/DR  operations  should  take  into  account  the  need  for 
additional  crews  to  comply  with  crew  rest  requirements  while  maintaining  a  high 
operating  tempo  during  emergency,  time-sensitive  operations. 
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INFORMATION  SUPPORT  (IS) 

FINDING  IS-1:  DoD’s  use  of  open,  unelassified  proeedures  faeilitated 
interageney  and  international  eoordination  during  Hurrieane  Miteh  operations.  Working 
in  an  unelassified  environment  -  when  eonsistent  with  national  seeurity  eonsiderations  - 
should  be  the  first  option  for  DoD  in  similar  HA/DR  operations  in  the  future. 

DISCUSSION:  An  important  oharaeteristie  of  foreign  disaster  response  missions 
is  the  extensive  eoordination  requirements  within  the  USG  interageney  proeess  and  with 
a  wide  range  of  non-USG  eivilian  ageneies.  Many  of  the  partieipating  organizations  do 
not  have  USG  seeurity  elearanees,  and,  if  information  is  elassified,  it  eannot  be  shared 
with  those  partieipants.  Reports  from  both  the  Joint  Staff  working  on  the  Miteh  erisis  and 
from  JTF  Aguila  indieate  that  planning  and  eondueting  eore  disaster  relief  operations  in 
an  unelassified  environment  was  benefieial.  For  example,  in  the  interval  between 
Hurrieanes  Georges  and  Miteh,  Joint  Staff  J3  personnel  reloeated  the  response  eell  from 
the  National  Military  Command  Center  to  the  J3  area,  whieh  faeilitated  eontaets  with 
eivilian  partners  in  an  open  environment. 

RECOMMENDATION  IS-1-1:  To  faeilitate  eivilian-military  eooperation 
during  foreign  HA/DR  operations,  geographie  eombatant  eommand  Funetional  Plans 
(FUNCPLANs)  should  require  operations  to  be  eondueted  in  an  open  environment, 
unless  otherwise  direeted  by  the  eommander-in-ehief 

RECOMMENDATION  IS-1-2:  Draft  joint  publieation  3-07.6,  Joint  Tactics, 
Techniques,  and  Procedures  for  Foreign  Humanitarian  Assistance,  should  note  the  value 
of  eondueting  military  support  to  foreign  HA/DR  operations  in  unelassified  environments 
to  enhaneed  interageney  eoordination. 
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FINDING  IS-2:  Many  disaster-prone  regions  are  assigned  low  priority  for 
imagery,  mapping,  and  other  information  product  support,  potentially  limiting  the 
effectiveness  of  disaster  relief  operations. 

DISCUSSION:  SOUTHCOM  was  not  accorded  adequate  priority  in  the 
collection  and  production  of  information  (including  intelligence)  during  Hurricane  Mitch 
operations.  Within  SOUTHCOM’s  area  of  responsibility,  only  Cuba  is  a  Tier  1  country 
and  Colombia  is  a  tier  2  country;  all  others  are  Tier  3.  These  priorities  also  affect  the 
assignment  of  U.S.  military  intelligence  personnel  in  the  region.  For  example,  manning 
at  the  Defense  Attache  Office  in  Managua,  Nicaragua  was  authorized  six  personnel  but 
only  had  two  personnel  when  Mitch  struck.  The  SOUTHCOM  situation  reflects  the 
conditions  in  other  geographic  combatant  commands  for  regions  with  a  high  probability 
of  HA/DR  operations,  but  low  probability  of  combat  missions. 

When  HA/DR  operations  occur  in  these  lower  priority  areas,  the  staffs  have  little 
useful  data  or  information  to  convert  the  FUNCPLAN  to  an  operations  order.  Problems 
that  occurred  during  the  1998  hurricane  responses  included  the  following; 

.  Lack  of  Transportation  Infrastructure  Information:  Transportation 
infrastructure  information  on  capacities  of  ports,  airfields,  and  lines  of 
communication  in  the  SOUTHCOM  area  of  responsibility  (AOR)  was 
incomplete.  Available  imagery  was  focused  on  a  few  of  the  locations  in  the 
AOR,  and  availability  of  baseline  data  on  the  pre -Mitch  condition  of 
infrastructure  was  inadequate. 

.  Availability  of  Maps:  Availability  of  up-to-date  maps  in  sufficient  quantity 
was  a  major  problem.  Maps  were  often  not  available,  out  of  date,  and/or  not 
consistent  as  to  place  names.  The  Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  initial 
concept  for  map  support  to  deploying  units  was  to  provide  one  complete 
bundle  of  all  necessary  maps.  The  available  stocks  were  too  low  to  support 
the  number  of  units  deployed,  and  DLA  could  not  print  sufficient  quantities  of 
maps  before  deployment.  The  National  Imaging  and  Mapping  Agency 
(NIMA)  had  to  purchase  hundreds  of  commercial  maps  for  Hurricane  Mitch 
operations.  For  Hurricane  Georges,  JTF  Full  Provider  had  difficulty  in 
acquiring  necessary  maps  of  the  Caribbean  region. 

The  SOUTHCOM  AOR,  for  example,  is  not  an  area  where  major  theater  wars  or 
even  secondary  level  contingency  operations  are  expected  to  occur,  and  any  threat  of 
internal  strife  requiring  the  insertion  of  peace  operation  forces  from  external  resources  is 
not  accorded  great  concern.  The  major  threat  concerns  drugs,  both  their  availability  and 
trafficking.  Other  concerns  are  for  the  continued  and  increasing  flow  of  illegal 
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immigration  from  the  SOUTHCOM  AOR  into  the  United  States,  and  the  continuation  of 
the  democratic  process  in  the  region,  requiring  a  strong  engagement  program  for 
SOUTHCOM.  As  a  practical  matter,  such  threats  and  concerns  do  not  receive  the  same 
national  priority  as  do  issues  in  the  AORs  of  other  geographic  combatant  commands.  A 
result  is  the  allocation  of  information  gathering  and  production  resources  to  such  regions 
often  lags  behind  those  of  the  other  geographic  combatant  commands. 

RECOMMENDATION  IS-2-1:  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  recommend  to 
the  National  Security  Advisor  an  interagency  study  to  identify  where  natural  and 
manmade  disasters  are  likely  to  occur  and  to  determine  where  the  USG  is  likely  to 
respond.  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian  Assistance,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Director,  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  should  use  the  study’s  result  to  increase  the 
priority  for  information  and  intelligence  support  for  these  areas  and  make  this 
information  available  to  the  affected  geographic  combatant  commands. 
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LEGAL  AFFAIRS  (LA) 

FINDING  LA-1:  During  Hurricane  Mitch  operations,  the  JTF  commanders  and 
staff  were  confronted  with  a  number  of  legal  issues  between  the  USG  and  the  host 
nations  that  had  to  be  managed  quickly  to  allow  relief  operations  to  proceed. 
Commanders  assigned  HA/DR  missions  in  the  future  will  likely  confront  similar  sets  of 
international  legal  issues. 

DISCUSSION:  Before  the  military  forces  responded  to  Hurricane  Mitch,  various 
international  agreements  were  concluded  relating  to  the  status  of  U.S.  forces  in  the 
Central  American  countries. ^9  Generally,  international  agreements  relating  to  status  of 
forces  include  provisions  on  personnel  status,  weapons  possession,  criminal  and  civil 
privileges  and  immunities,  claims  against  the  United  States,  visa  waivers,  and  tax  and 
customs  exemptions.  It  is  both  a  political  and  a  legal  decision  to  decide  when  a  SOFA  is 
needed.  For  U.S.  military  operations  other  than  war,  the  USG  will  attempt  to  negotiate  a 
formal  SOFA  or  an  agreement  that  contains  these  types  of  provisions.  However,  many 
host  nations  resist  signing  an  international  agreement  containing  such  elements,  primarily 
out  of  concern  that  the  agreement  will  infringe  on  their  sovereign  rights.  In  Central 
America,  that  concern  and  hesitancy  was  heightened  by  the  history  of  a  large  U.S. 
presence  in  portions  of  Central  America  early  in  the  20*  Century.  Timely  negotiation  of 
SOFAs  or  related  agreements  are  especially  important  in  the  case  of  rapid-onset  natural 
disasters,  since  the  absence  of  such  agreements  may  impede  disaster  relief  operations  in 
the  immediate  post-disaster  phase. 

During  Mitch,  the  USG  country  teams  were  able  to  negotiate  with  some  host 
governments  the  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  about  the  status  of  U.S.  military  forces. 
The  U.S.  had  an  international  agreement  with  Honduras,  which  had  some  status  of  forces 
provisions  contained  in  it.  The  U.S.  had  other  international  agreements  with  the  other 
Central  American  countries  but  these  agreements  were  not  considered  adequate  for 
deployments  during  Hurricane  Mitch  operations.  Guatemala,  however,  never  concluded 
any  agreements  relating  to  the  status  of  forces,  and  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  only 
agreed  to  exchange  diplomatic  notes  with  some  of  the  standard  SOFA  provisions  after  the 


29  See  Department  of  Defense,  Directive  5530.3,  International  Agreements  (11  June  1987)  w/  Cl  (18 
Feb.  1991),  at  E2  [hereinafter  DoD  Dir.  5530.3].  International  agreements  relating  to  military  forces 
are  referred  to  as  Status  of  Forces  Agreements,  or  SOFA,  or  Visiting  Forces  Agreement.  In  general,  an 
international  agreement  may  be  styled  a  memorandum  of  understanding  or  memorandum  of 
agreement,  exchange  of  letters,  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  (“Dip  Notes”),  technical  arrangement, 
protocol,  note,  or  memoir. 
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deployment  of  U.S.  forces  for  the  relief  effort.  These  diplomatie  notes  ineluded 
provisions  related  to  eriminal  jurisdietion,  wearing  of  uniforms,  duty  free  imports, 
entranee  fees,  and  elaims  against  the  USG. 

The  eontent  of  the  diplomatie  notes  that  were  exehanged  varied  from  eountry  to 
eountry  beeause  of  national  sensitivities.  For  example,  Niearagua  was  sensitive  to 
Ameriean  soldiers  earrying  weapons  while  on  a  humanitarian  mission.  So,  the  standard 
SOFA  provision  allowing  the  weapons  to  be  earned  was  eliminated  from  the  U.S.- 
Niearagua  diplomatie  note.^o 

Generally,  these  diplomatie  notes  laeked  “basing”  provisions.  Commanders  and 
staff  offieers,  therefore,  spent  a  eonsiderable  amount  of  time  worrying  about  the  details  of 
how  the  JTF  personnel  were  going  to  be  housed  on  a  host  nation’s  military  base.  Another 
international  issue  that  was  unresolved  in  the  notes  was  diplomatie  elearanees  for  aireraft. 
Since  Mitch  was  a  regional  disaster,  aircraft  often  crossed  international  boundaries  when 
delivering  resources  to  the  various  task  forces  located  throughout  the  region.  Weather 
and  changes  in  priorities  constantly  modified  the  aircraft  schedules.  The  countries  in  the 
region  could  not  possibly  process  the  diplomatic  clearances  as  fast  as  the  aircraft 
schedules  changed.  JTF  Aguila  reported  that  the  task  force  would  have  benefited  from 
the  negotiation  of  a  blanket  aviation  clearance  for  the  entire  AO. 

RECOMMENDATION  LA-1-1:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance,  in  conjunction  with  the  General  Counsel,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Assistant  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs  at  DoS,  should  develop  a  contingency 
plan  for  timely  negotiation  of  SOFAs,  or  SOFA-like  agreements,  in  the  aftermath  of 
rapid-onset  natural  disasters.  The  plan  should  address  responsibilities,  assignments, 
resources,  and  clearance  procedures,  and  have  as  its  objective  a  timely  process  for 
permitting  U.S.  military  forces  appropriate  access  for  disaster  response  operations.  The 
plan  should  also  include  checklists  of  key  considerations  in  such  bilateral  agreements, 
and  model  SOFAs  to  facilitate  the  work  of  U.S.  embassies  and  geographic  combatant 
commands. 


30  U.S.  military  forces  maintained  that,  since  there  was  no  provision  prohibiting  them  from  possessing  weapons,  they 
would  still  carry  the  weapons.  This  was  discussed  with  Nicaraguan  officials  before  deployment.  When  the  U.S. 
military  arrived,  weapons  were  locked  in  a  box  on  the  aircraft,  soldiers  deplaned  without  weapons,  and  the 
weapons  box  came  later.  The  U.S.  military  did  carry  weapons  in  their  vehicles  in  the  field;  the  JTF  commander 
required  TF  members  to  keep  a  low  weapons  profile  while  working.  On  departure,  each  soldier  carried  his/her 
personal  weapon,  since  by  then  the  host  nation  was  comfortable  with  the  U.S.  military  presence.  Weapons  for 
personal  protection  did  not  appear  to  be  an  issue  in  other  countries. 
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RECOMMENDATION  LA-1-2:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance,  in  conjunction  with  the  General  Counsel,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Advisor,  DoS,  should  examine  the  possibility  of  pre¬ 
negotiating  SOFAs  or  SOFA-like  agreements  with  disaster-prone  countries  in  the  AORs 
of  geographic  combatant  commands.  These  organizations  should  develop  a  priority  list 
and  timetable  for  completing  such  agreements,  prior  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  a  major 
natural  disaster. 
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FINDING  LA-2:  Early  deployment  of  legal  personnel  with  the  disaster  response 
JTFs,  and  involvement  of  legal  personnel  in  the  early  stages  of  planning  relief  operations, 
would  have  improved  Hurrieane  Miteh  operations.  Sueh  early  engagement  is  likely  to 
eontribute  to  the  sueeess  of  future  disaster  relief  operations. 

DISCUSSION:  During  Hurrieane  Mitch  operations,  commanders  and  managers 
at  all  levels  discovered  the  myriad  legal  and  regulatory  issues  involved  in  international 
negotiations  and  the  process  of  aggregating  resources  to  conduct  humanitarian  assistance. 
Legal  personnel  participated  at  strategic  national,  theater,  and  operational  levels  during 
the  disaster  operations.  They  reviewed  strategies,  operations  plans,  and  fiscal  plans,  and 
assisted  in  preparing  and  negotiating  SOFAs.  However,  one  major  deficit  noted  by  U.S. 
military  legal  personnel  was  their  inability  to  provide  early  advice  to  the  JTF  Aguila 
commander. 

Legal  personnel  reported  delays  in  their  designation  and  deployment,  which 
prevented  them  from  assisting  the  JTF  commander  and  his  staff  with  critical  issues. 
These  issues  included  a  SOFA,  housing  and  support  arrangements,  military  justice 
jurisdiction  issues,  and  claims  resolution  procedures.  Once  the  JTF  Aguila  legal 
personnel  were  designated,  they  were  able  to  focus  on  training  assigned  personnel  on 
rules  of  engagement  and  human  rights.  As  was  the  case  with  other  personnel,  the  legal 
personnel  found  it  difficult  to  find  essential  information  on  the  AO. 

RECOMMENDATION  LA-2-1:  The  Office  of  the  Staff  Judge  Advocate  at  the 
geographic  combatant  command  should  prepare  the  JTF  commander  for  SOFA  related 
issues  prior  to  the  commander’s  deployment.  The  office  should  also  be  prepared  to 
dispatch  staff  to  assist  the  U.S.  Country  Team  with  the  negotiation  of  SOFAs  or  related 
agreements  and  a  legal  advisor  should  be  deployed  with  the  geographic  combatant 
command  Deployable  Joint  Task  Force  Augmentation  Cell  (DJTFAC). 

RECOMMENDATION  LA-2-2:  JTF  commanders  assigned  to  disaster  relief 
missions  should  designate  their  respective  legal  advisors  soon  after  being  selected  This 
legal  advisor  should  be  in  close  contact  with  the  JTF  planning  staff  to  provide  both  the 
commander  and  staff  with  legal  advice  for  the  operations  as  they  unfold.  The  JTF 
commander’s  legal  advisor  should  be  assigned  the  further  responsibility  of  alerting, 
briefing,  and  facilitating  the  preparation  of  legal  advisors  of  deploying  component  units. 
In  addition,  the  JTF  legal  advisor  should  ensure  that  legal  advisors  have  appropriate 
inputs  to  pre-deployment  training. 
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RECOMMENDATION  LA-2-3:  The  JTF  commander,  before  deployment, 
should  ensure  that  his  legal  advisor  reviews  international  agreements,  diplomatic  notes, 
and  memoranda  of  understanding  to  which  the  disaster-affected  country  is  a  party.  The 
legal  advisor  can  advise  the  commander  of  additional  agreements  that  should  be 
negotiated  or  gaps  in  existing  agreements,  and  begin  to  work  that  set  of  issues  with  the 
geographic  combatant  command  and  other  appropriate  USG  authorities. 
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LOGISTICS  SUPPORT  (LS) 

FINDING  LS-1:  Commanders,  headquarters  staffs,  and  JTF  task  units  were 
assembled  from  combat  support  and  service  support  force  elements  to  respond  to  both 
Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch.  Pre-designation  of  these  elements,  especially  the 
commanders  and  staffs,  would  enable  them  to  train  and  exercise  for  these  missions. 

DISCUSSION:  The  majority  of  the  DoD  military  resources  deployed  and 
employed  in  the  HA/DR  response  to  the  1998  hurricanes  came  from  combat  service 
support  units  from  the  Services.  There  were  some  exceptions  (such  as  the  employment  of 
Special  Force  units  during  the  Hurricane  Mitch  SAR  operations)  but,  for  the  most  part, 
the  “loggies”  bore  the  brunt  of  the  overall  effort.  Capabilities  provided  to  the  JTFs 
included  logistic  headquarters;  task  elements  such  as  engineers,  medical,  supply, 
transportation,  fuel  handling  and  storage,  and  maintenance  units;  and  personnel  for 
contracting  and  finance  activities.  The  commanders  of  JTF  Aguila  and  Full  Provider 
were  also  selected,  in  part,  because  of  their  logistical  backgrounds. 

When  selected  and  assigned  the  HA/DR  mission  during  these  operations,  the 
commanders,  headquarters  staffs,  and  task  units  were  not  trained  or  experienced  in  the 
USG  procedures  for  either  domestic  or  foreign  disaster  relief  operation.  Their  training 
focus  was  correctly  based  on  wartime  tasks  contained  in  their  respective  units’  mission 
essential  task  lists  (METL).  When  assembled  into  a  JTF,  the  commanders,  staff,  and  task 
units  had  never  trained  or  worked  together,  and  many  of  the  personnel  were  from  the 
Reserve  Component,  limited  to  two  weeks  of  active  duty  service.  This  created  a  chaotic 
and  turbulent  situation  with  the  newly  formed  JTFs. 

If  these  combat  service  support  commanders,  staffs,  and  task  units  were  pre¬ 
designated  from  the  Active  Component  for  this  mission,  they  could  undergo  essential 
training  to  prepare  them  for  these  types  of  operations.  These  pre-designated  combat 
service  support  units  could  be  rotated  for  fixed  periods  of  training  and  on-call  response 
similar  to  the  procedures  employed  for  Marine  Expeditionary  Units  (MEU).  Using 
Active  Component  units  for  this  mission  would  require  similar  Reserve  Component  units 
to  backfill  the  active  unit  for  its  wartime  mission  for  the  period  of  HA/DR  mission 
assignment.  These  changes  to  force  management  procedures  could  significantly  improve 
the  sourcing  of  DoD’s  domestic  and  foreign  disaster  assistance,  and  enable  the  trained 
commanders  and  staffs  to  employ  DoD  resources  more  effectively  and  efficiently  when 
called  upon.  [See  also  Einding  CC-2]. 
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RECOMMENDATION  LS-1-1:  The  Director  for  Logistics,  Joint  Staff,  in 
coordination  with  the  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian  Assistance  (for  foreign 
disasters)  and  Director  of  Military  Support  (DOMS)  (for  U.S.  domestic  disasters)  should 
develop  and  implement  force  management  procedures  to  pre-designate  HA/DR 
commanders,  staffs,  and  task  units  from  the  Active  Component  to  facilitate  sourcing  and 
training  of  the  forces  employed  in  these  type  of  operations. 

RECOMMENDATION  LS-1-2:  The  Joint  Staff  Director  for  Operational  Plans 
and  Interoperability  (J7)  should  ensure  that  participants  in  Joint  and  Service  exercises  that 
have  HA/DR  scenarios  include  combat  service  support  personnel  and  units,  and  that  JTF 
and  TF  leadership  positions  are  assigned  to  these  personnel  during  those  exercises  to 
prepare  them  for  future  contingency  operations.  Units  that  are  likely  to  be  required  to 
support  HA/DR  operations  should  include  relevant  tasks  in  the  unit  mission  essential  task 
lists. 
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FINDING  LS-2:  During  Hurricane  Georges,  SOUTHCOM  was  required  to 
respond  simultaneously  to  two  separate  and  different  USG  management  systems  to 
provide  support  to  eivilian  authorities  during  domestic  and  foreign  disasters.  Requests 
for  assistance,  funding,  and  other  procedures  for  these  operations  ean  be  standardized  to 
minimize  differences. 

DISCUSSION:  Proeedures  for  coordination  between  DoD  and  the  USG  lead 
ageneies  responsible  for  disaster  response  -  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  for  operations  in  U.S.  states  and  territories  and  OFDA  for  foreign  operations  - 
vary  significantly.  Two  geographic  combatant  commands  have  both  domestie  and 
foreign  HA/DR  responsibilities.  SOUTHCOM’s  area  of  responsibility  (AOR)  includes 
Puerto  Rico  and  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  as  well  as  foreign  territory,  and  PACOM’s  AOR 
includes  the  Territories  of  Guam  and  Ameriean  Samoa,  and  foreign  nations. 

The  division  of  civilian  agency  responsibility  has  created  two  separate  and 
different  sets  of  proeedures  that  impact  on  how  DoD  provides  its  support  to  civilian 
authorities. 

.  Domestic  HA/DR  Responses:  During  a  response  to  a  domestie  disaster, 
requirements  are  generated  by  the  on-scene  Federal  Coordinating  Officer 
(ECO),  who  transmits  a  Request  for  Assistance  (REA)  to  the  co-loeated 
Defense  Coordinating  Officer  (DCO).  The  DCO  then  forwards  the  REA  to 
the  Director  of  Military  Support  (DOMS),  the  Exeeutive  Agent  aeting  for  the 
Seeretary  of  Defense,  to  coordinate  efforts  within  DoD  to  satisfy  the  ECO 
requirements.  FEMA  reimburses  the  DoD  for  all  RFAs  it  generates. 

.  Foreign  HA/DR  Responses:  During  a  foreign  response,  the  requirements  are 
submitted  by  OFDA  in  either  of  two  ways.  In  accordanee  with  the  DoD- 
OFDA  memorandum  of  understanding,  OFDA  sends  a  message  to  the  Office 
of  Peaeekeeping  and  Humanitarian  Assistance  (PKHA)  in  the  Offiee  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Special  Operations  and  Eow  Intensity 
Confiiet.  That  offiee  disseminates  the  foreign  HA/DR  requirements  through 
the  Joint  Staff  to  the  appropriate  DoD  organizations.  OFDA  may  also  request 
assistance  in  the  field  directly  to  the  supported  JTF  or  other  representative  of 
the  geographie  eombatant  command.  When  this  oecurs,  the  requirements  are 
consolidated  and  forwarded  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(CJCS)  for  approval  and  sourcing.  OFDA  reimburses  DoD  for  all  RFAs  it 
generates. 

During  Hurrieane  Georges,  SOUTHCOM’s  requirements  were  generated  by  both 
FEMA  and  OFDA  and  its  response  had  to  be  coordinated  with  these  agencies 
simultaneously  using  different  internal  DoD  and  external  USG  proeesses.  Significant 
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differences  between  the  domestic  and  foreign  disaster  response  systems  include: 
procedures  for  financial  reimbursement  for  DoD;  processing  RFAs;  the  role  of  the  states 
and  foreign  governments;  limitations  on  the  mobilization  and  deployment  of  Reserve 
Component  and  National  Guard  forces;  and  others. 

These  different  USG  and  DoD  systems  require  U.S.  military  commanders  and 
staffs  to  comply  with  both  systems  when  a  single  disaster  affects  both  domestic  and 
foreign  populations  and  territories.  During  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch,  DoD 
personnel  exhibited  varying  degrees  of  familiarity  with  the  USG  civilian  domestic  and 
foreign  disaster  management  systems  and  experienced  coordination  problems  using  the 
different  DoD  systems.  Disaster  response  exercises,  such  as  Exercise  Blue  Advance 
(conducted  by  SOUTHCOM  in  1998),  serve  to  educate  participants  on  these  disaster 
response  procedures,  and  this  exercise  was  considered  a  valuable  preparation  by 
SOUTHCOM  participants.  However,  more  standardized  procedures  would  reduce  the 
time  need  to  train  military  commanders  and  staff,  and  facilitate  their  support  to  civilian 
authorities  during  a  disaster. 

RECOMMENDATION  LS-2-1:  The  Director  for  Logistics,  Joint  Staff,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian  Assistance  (for  foreign 
disasters)  and  DOMS  (for  U.S.  domestic  disasters)  should  initiate  a  study  with  the 
Directors  of  FEMA  and  OFDA  to  standardize  the  USG  and  DoD  procedures  used  to 
provide  military  support  to  civilian  authorities  during  both  domestic  and  foreign  disaster 
responses.  [See  also  Finding  CI-3]. 

RECOMMENDATION  LS-2-2:  SOUTHCOM  and  PACOM  should  ensure  that 
their  planning,  operations,  and  logistics  staffs  are  trained  in  and  exercise  the  interagency 
processes  for  responding  to  disasters  within  their  areas  of  responsibility,  and  that  JTF 
commanders  and  staffs  assigned  disaster  response  missions  are  trained  in  interagency 
processes  prior  to  deployment. 

RECOMMENDATION  LS-2-3:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance,  in  conjunction  with  the  Joint  Staff  Jl,  should  survey  Joint  and  Service 
schools  to  document  the  course  content  devoted  to  interagency  processes  for  responding 
to  both  domestic  and  foreign  disasters,  and  recommend,  where  appropriate, 
improvements  in  DoD  education  of  these  topics. 

RECOMMENDATION  LS-2-4:  Geographic  combatant  commands  should 
emphasize  exercises  that  prepare  commanders  and  staffs  to  respond  to  interagency 
processes  for  domestic  and/or  foreign  disasters,  where  appropriate. 
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FINDING  LS-3:  During  Hurricane  Mitch  operations,  SOUTHCOM’s  exercise 
of  Directive  Authority  for  Logistics  (DAFL)  over  forces  placed  under  its  operational 
control  caused  funding  problems.  The  doctrine  on  DAFL  requires  clarification. 

DISCUSSION:  In  accordance  with  provisions  of  10  USC  Sec.  164.  (c)  (a), 
DAFL  provides  the  commander  of  a  combatant  command  with  the  authority  to  issue 
directives  to  subordinate  commands  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  for  effective 
execution  of  approved  plans,  while  ensuring  economy  of  operation  and  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  duplication.  Under  DoD  implementation,  DAFL  is  associated  with 
combatant  command  authority  (COCOM)  over  subordinate  assigned  forces.  DAFL  is  not 
an  authority  inherent  in  operational  control  (OPCON).  The  forces  deployed  during  the 
Mitch  response  were  placed  under  OPCON  of  SOUTHCOM,  and  were  not  reassigned 
from  other  combatant  commands  to  SOUTHCOM  by  the  National  Command  Authorities 
(NCA),  because  of  the  limited  duration  of  the  contingency. 

During  Mitch  operations,  some  deploying  forces  under  OPCON  to  SOUTHCOM 
were  directed  by  the  geographic  combatant  command  to  purchase  specific  material  to 
support  the  operation.  For  example,  naval  construction  units  -  assigned  to  USACOM  but 
placed  under  OPCON  of  SOUTHCOM  -  were  directed  by  SOUTHCOM  to  deploy  with 
approximately  $1  million  of  construction  material  in  addition  to  their  basic  unit  supplies, 
in  order  to  meet  the  contingency  requirements.  SOUTHCOM  was  exercising  its 
responsibilities  to  ensure  effective  execution  of  the  contingency  mission  while  ensuring 
economy  of  operation  and  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  duplication.  Under  the  existing 
DoD  procedures,  this  action  resulted  in  an  unplanned  funding  requirement  for  the 
Service  component  to  which  the  unit  was  assigned.  The  funds  earmarked  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the  Mitch  operation 
were  provided  to  SOUTHCOM  for  disaster-related  expenditures,  and  these  funds  should 
have  been  used  to  reimburse  the  units  directed  to  purchase  the  materials. 

The  issues  associated  with  DAFL  are  not  unique  to  disaster  response,  and  units 
assigned  to  one  combatant  command  are  often  placed  under  OPCON  of  another  for  a 
short  duration  contingency.  DAFL  procedures  need  to  be  clarified  in  joint  doctrine, 
taking  into  account  the  operational,  logistical,  and  funding  relationships  that  are  essential 
to  facilitate  transparent  transfers  of  units  between  combatant  commands  for  relatively 
short  duration  operations. 

RECOMMENDATION  LS-3-1:  The  Director  for  Logistics,  Joint  Staff,  should 
examine  the  intent  of  directive  authority  for  logistics  articulated  in  10  USC,  and  clarify 
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the  DoD  implementing  proeedures  to  ensure  that  all  conditions  of  the  temporary  transfers 
of  units  from  one  combatant  command  placed  under  operational  control  of  another  are 
clear.  Specifically,  only  the  supported  combatant  command,  with  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  mission,  should  exercise  DAFL  for  forces  conducting  the  operation, 
whether  assigned  to  the  supported  combatant  command  or  under  its  operational  or  tactical 
control. 
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FINDING  LS-4:  Many  of  the  relief  supplies  and  some  of  the  emergeney  support 
provided  by  civilian  and  military  sources  during  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch  were 
standard  materiel  required  in  most  disaster  relief  operations.  Identification  of  the  types  of 
supplies,  and  plans  for  warehousing  and  transporting  them  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  as 
well  as  pre-positioning  key  disaster  response  teams,  would  expedite  future  foreign 
disaster  relief  efforts,  especially  when  confronting  rapid-onset  disasters  such  as 
Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch. 

DISCUSSION:  During  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch,  as  in  most  disaster  relief 
operations,  similar  relief  supplies  and  equipment  were  delivered  to  multiple  sites  in  the 
affected  regions.  For  example,  FEMA  and  OFDA  frequently  provided,  or  made 
arrangements  for,  plastic  sheeting,  water  storage  containers,  and  blankets  in  the  aftermath 
of  those  natural  disasters. 

These  agencies  pre-position  relief  stocks  in  warehouses  close  to  DoD  airlift  and 
sealift.  For  example,  prior  to  Hurricane  Mitch,  OFDA  maintained  a  warehouse  in 
Panama,  which  served  as  a  convenient  hub  for  relief  flights  throughout  Latin  America. 
Although  OFDA  has  now  relocated  its  Panama  warehouse  to  CONUS,  this  agency 
continues  to  stockpile  some  supplies  in  the  region  at  Soto  Cano  Air  Base,  Honduras  to 
facilitate  linkages  between  relief  items  and  DoD  airlift. 

During  the  1998  hurricanes,  DoD  provided  items  it  typically  provides  for  HA/DR 
operations,  including  helicopters  units,  electrical  power  generators,  and  water  purification 
units.  Delivery  of  these  items  has  become  so  routine  that  standard  capabilities  packages 
can  be  developed  and  delivery  of  these  packages  can  be  preplanned.  Disaster  relief 
assessment  teams  should  understand  capabilities  packages  and  use  them  to  identify 
requirements,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  translation  of  need  to  capability.  Planners  should 
anticipate  the  requirements  for  emergency  relief  packages,  determine  where  they  are 
currently  located,  and  identify  and  preplan  the  transportation  resources  required  to  deliver 
them,  in  order  to  expedite  the  delivery  of  critical  emergency  support. 

The  United  Nations  has  developed  a  number  of  service  modules  -  capabilities 
packages  typically  required  during  HA/DR  operations  -  that  can  be  provided  by  either 
military  or  civil  defense  resources.  These  service  modules  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
identifying  USG  response  capabilities  -  civilian  and  military  -  that  can  be  employed  in 
either  domestic  or  foreign  disasters. 

DoD  and  OFDA  continue  to  experiment  with  initiatives  to  pre-position 
assessment  and  response  teams  in  regions  with  a  high  risk  of  natural  disasters.  Prior  to 
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Hurricane  Mitch,  OFDA  deployed  assessment  personnel  with  communications  equipment 
to  areas  likely  to  be  struck  by  the  storm,  in  order  to  ensure  immediate,  aecurate,  on-seene 
damage  assessment.  Unfortunately,  Miteh’s  erratie  track  caught  some  of  these  teams 
“upwind”  and  delayed  their  arrival  in  the  areas  aetually  affected  by  the  hurricane,  but  the 
initiative  made  sense.  DoD  civil  affairs  and  OFDA  personnel  -  following  the  FEMA 
proeedures  that  forward  deploy  the  FCO  and  DCO  before  the  storm  strikes  -  are  now 
designated  for  joint  wateh  duty  in  the  Caribbean  during  hurrieane  season,  to  ensure 
immediate  coordinated  civilian-military  assessments  and  initial  response  management  for 
foreign  disasters.  [See  also  Finding  CD-I]. 

RECOMMENDATION  LS-4-1:  The  Joint  Staff  Director  for  Logistics  -  in 
coordination  with  the  geographic  combatant  commands,  the  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and 
Humanitarian  Assistance,  FEMA,  and  OEDA  -  should  compile  an  automated  database  to 
support  interagency  disaster  relief  planning  that  identifies  the  relief  items  most  often 
required  in  HA/DR  operations,  their  eurrent  availability  and  location,  and  the  preferred 
mode  of  transportation.  The  interagency  team  should  review  where  these  stoeks  are 
eurrently  stored  and,  if  additional  pre -positioning  is  needed,  recommend  where  this 
should  be  accomplished  and  by  which  agencies. 3 1  Generic  deployment  plans  to  move  the 
pre-positioned  stoeks  to  likely  disaster  areas  should  also  be  developed  to  facilitate 
planning  and  expedite  the  USG  response. 

RECOMMENDATION  LS-4-2:  The  Joint  Staff  Direetor  for  Logistics  -  in 
coordination  with  the  geographic  combatant  commands,  the  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and 
Humanitarian  Assistance,  EEMA,  and  OEDA  -  should  identify  recurring  civilian  and 
military  emergency  support  packages  similar  to  the  United  Nations  service  modules  and 
use  these  in  assessment  reporting  to  facilitate  response  planning  and  expedite  delivery 
during  disaster  responses.  The  team  should  also  identify  which  capabilities  should  be 
deployed  in  advance  of  the  disaster  and  develop  interagency  procedures  to  faeilitate  such 
deployments. 


31  Pre-positioning  could  be  either  at  probable  POEs  or  centrally  located  deployment  points.  For 
budgeting  purposes,  the  costs  of  transporting  relief  items  or  equipment  to  the  pre-position  sites, 
storage,  and  stock  rotation  would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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FINDING  LS-5:  DoD’s  response  to  Hurrieanes  Georges  and  Miteh  reinforeed 
the  importance  of  logistics  support  for  any  military  operation,  but  especially  during 
disaster  relief  operations.  These  efforts  highlighted  key  shortcomings  in  logistics  support 
that  are  likely  to  occur  in  future  operations,  unless  organizations  take  steps  to  address 
them  prior  to  deployment. 

DISCUSSION:  Draft  Joint  Publication  3-07.6,  Joint  Tactics,  Techniques,  and 
Procedures  for  Foreign  Humanitarian  Assistance,  offers  the  following  guidance  on 
logistics  during  HA/DR  operations:  “Lessons-learned  indicate  that  logistics  and  the 
associated  support  facilities  and  infrastructure  necessary  to  sustain  a  FHA  [foreign 
humanitarian  assistance]  operation  are  frequently  underestimated.  FHA  operations  are 
logistics  and  engineering  intensive.  Therefore,  the  overall  logistics  concept  should  be 
closely  tied  into  the  operational  strategy  and  be  mutually  supporting.” 

Because  HA/DR  operations  are  often  likely  to  be  undertaken  in  austere  and 
resource-constrained  environments,  logistics  considerations  will  be  critical  to  success. 
Some  of  the  most  critical  logistics  considerations  faced  by  SOUTHCOM  and  its  deployed 
JTFs  during  Hurricane  Mitch  and  Georges  operations  included  the  following: 

.  Shortages  of  Petroleum,  Oil,  and  Lubricants  (POL):  The  available  stocks 
of  POL  in  JTF  Bravo’s  area  of  operation  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the 
storm,  especially  fuels  for  theater  airlift  and  vehicles,  were  rapidly  depleted 
and  emergency  resupply  measures  had  to  be  taken.  This  shortage  was  caused 
by  losses  and  contamination  by  the  storm,  the  large-scale  deployment  of 
supporting  units,  and  increased  operational  tempo  of  the  response  activities. 

.  Competing  Hub  and  Spoke  Arrangements:  Distribution  of  relief  supplies, 
such  as  food  and  medicine,  and  movement  of  relief  personnel  were 
accomplished  on  a  hub  and  spoke  arrangement,  with  Soto  Cano  Air  Base 
serving  as  the  hub  for  Honduras  and  the  other  affected  countries  in  Central 
America.  The  arrangement  had  several  advantages,  but  one  significant 
drawback.  Airlift  support  to  Nicaragua  and  other  countries  within  JTF 
Aguila’s  AOR  had  to  pass  through  Soto  Cano  Air  Base,  which  was  already 
congested  with  incoming  traffic  and  cargo  earmarked  for  use  in  Honduras. 
Airlift  support  and  cargo  continuing  on  to  other  devastated  countries  like 
Nicaragua  experienced  delayed  deliveries,  and  the  over-tasked  system  at  Soto 
Cano  Air  Base  further  complicated  an  already  strained  in-transit  visibility 
(ITV)  system. 

.  Supplies  “pushed”  into  the  Area  of  Operations  (AO):  The  question  of 
whether  the  theater  required  logistics  on  a  “push”  or  “pull”  basis  (that  is, 
whether  supplies  were  shipped  by  senior  commands  based  on  their 
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interpretation  of  needs,  or  whether  supplies  were  shipped  only  in  response  to 
requests  from  units  on  the  ground  in  the  AO)  was  almost  moot,  in  that 
external  agencies  and  commands  pushed  material  throughout  the  operation, 
resulting  in  aircraft  and  cargo  often  arriving  unexpectedly  at  destinations 
within  the  AO.  Processing  this  large  quantity  of  cargo  was  a  major  logistics 
issue  for  on-scene  commanders,  especially  when  their  own  facilities  were 
damaged  by  the  storm. 

.  Contracting  Issues:  Two  contracting  problems  occurred.  One  was  the  urgent 
need  for  most  units,  however  small,  to  have  a  contracting  officer  available. 
Some  units  did  not  arrive  with  organic  contracting  capability,  and  this 
shortfall  hampered  their  contributions  to  the  relief  effort.  The  second 
contracting  problem  was  the  requirement  to  operate  under  another  Service 
contracting  process,  with  which  deployed  units  from  others  Services  were 
often  not  familiar.  In  Puerto  Rico,  for  example,  U.S.  military  forces  made 
extensive  use  of  the  Navy’s  Emergency  Construction  Capabilities  Contract 
Program  (CONCAP),  but  these  procedures  were  not  known  to  deploying 
Army  and  Air  Force  contracting  personnel. 

RECOMMENDATION  LS-5-1  The  Joint  Staff  Director  for  Logistics,  in 
coordination  with  the  DoD  Comptroller  and  Service  contracting  staffs,  should  develop 
standard  DoD  joint  contingency  contracting  procedures  that  accommodate  the  unique 
contacting  arrangements  of  each  Service. 
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FINDING  LS-6:  Logistics  support  during  the  Hurricane  Miteh  response  would 
have  been  more  effective  if  DoD  and  USG  interagency  partners  had  collaborated  in  two 
areas:  (1)  better  coordination  in  contracting  and  procurement  of  logistics  goods  and 
services,  and  (2)  better  information  exehange  between  supporting  combatant  commands 
and  supported  civilian  response  agencies.  Collaboration  in  these  two  areas  for  future 
disaster  response  operations  will  result  in  more  effective  support. 

DISCUSSION:  DoD  and  overall  USG  disaster  response  logisties  would  be 
improved  by  better  eoordination  among  agencies  in  the  areas  of  contraeting  and 
procurement.  During  the  response  to  Hurrieanes  Mitch  and  Georges,  there  were 
requirements  for  several  agencies  of  the  USG,  including  but  not  limited  to  DoD,  OFDA, 
and  FEMA,  to  obtain  similar  eommereial  services  sueh  as  construetion  and  road  repair 
materials,  water  purification  units,  foreign  translators,  and  loeal  transportation  assets  - 
eapabilities  also  sought  by  the  host  nation  authorities  and  others. 

In  the  SOUTHCOM  area  of  responsibility  there  are  limited  sources  of  those 
serviees.  When  separate  USG  ageneies  contract  separately  for  sueh  services,  and 
eompete  with  loeal  governments,  the  potential  exists  for  inadvertently  bidding  up  the 
price,  and  these  actions  can  rapidly  deplete  eritical  resourees  in  the  AO.  For  example, 
given  the  high  demand  for  rebuilding  materials  in  Central  America  in  the  weeks  and 
months  following  Hurricane  Mitch,  local  procurement  efforts  by  U.S.  military  units  and 
OFDA-funded  non-govemmental  organizations  (NGOs)  may  well  have  been  in 
competition  with  each  other,  as  well  as  in  eompetition  with  local  residents  and  numerous 
other  disaster  response  agencies  operating  in  the  region.  Under  these  cireumstances,  a 
USG  clearinghouse  for  contraeting  activities  could  be  useful.  The  clearinghouse  might 
serve  as  the  single  point  where  USG  ageneies  eoordinate  their  respeetive  eontraeting 
aetivities,  and  exehange  information  on  the  availability  and  cost  of  disaster  relief  and 
rehabilitation  goods  and  serviees. 

The  DoD  and  overall  USG  disaster  response  would  also  be  improved  by  better 
information  exehange  between  supporting  combatant  commands  and  supported  civilian 
response  agencies.  During  foreign  emergencies,  foree-providing  joint  commands  like 
JFCOM  and  TRANSCOM  attempted  to  anticipate  force  requirements  through  liaison 
with  the  supported  geographie  combatant  command  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  by  contaet 
with  civilian  agency  information  sources.  Early  and  aeeurate  information  on  requests  for 
assistance  (deployable  forces  or  other  assets)  aids  the  planning  proeesses  at  supporting 
eombatant  eommand  headquarters,  and  permits  these  commands  to  alert  subordinate 
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commands  about  impending  missions.  Because  DoD  strategic  lift  assets  are  often  in  high 
demand  for  foreign  disasters,  and  there  are  competing  priorities,  visibility  into  civilian 
agency  needs  is  especially  important  to  TRANSCOM  and  its  components.  In  fact,  for 
domestic  disaster  planning,  TRANSCOM  communicates  regularly  with  FEMA  on 
potential  requirements  for  TRANSCOM  assets.  For  foreign  responses,  however, 
communications  between  JFCOM  and  TRANSCOM,  on  the  one  hand,  and  organizations 
like  OFDA,  on  the  other,  is  a-systematic.  Regular  information  exchange  between  those 
organizations  would  facilitate  planning  and  expedite  responses  after  foreign  disasters, 
both  from  the  supporting  combatant  commands  and  from  the  USG  agencies  that  rely  on 
DoD  support. 

RECOMMENDATION  LS-6-1:  The  OSD  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and 
Humanitarian  Assistance,  in  coordination  with  the  Joint  Staff  Director  for  Fogistics  and 
the  DoD  Comptroller,  should  conduct  an  interagency  study  with  FEMA,  OFDA,  the  DoS 
Bureau  for  Population,  Refugees,  and  Migration  (PRM),  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA),  to  exchange  information  on  contracting  and  procurement  processes 
in  the  aftermath  of  disasters.  Participating  agencies  should  create  an  information  network 
among  contracting  authorities  of  the  various  USG  agencies  active  in  foreign  disaster 
response,  operating  both  in  Washington  and  at  disaster  sites.  Procedures  for  coordinating 
contracting  and  procurement  activities  should  also  include  grantees  of  USG  agencies, 
since  OFDA,  PRM,  and  USAID  generally  rely  on  NGO  and  other  non-USG  grantees  to 
manage  many  of  their  disaster  response  activities. 

RECOMMENDATION  LS-6-2:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance  should  develop  procedures  to  facilitate  information  exchanges  between  DoD 
supporting  combatant  commands  and  federal  civilian  agencies  that  are  likely  to  require 
military  assistance  following  foreign  disasters.  These  procedures  should  provide  (1)  DoD 
with  information  on  the  capabilities  these  agencies  are  likely  to  request,  (2)  civilian 
agencies  with  information  on  capabilities  that  DoD  could  provide,  and  (3)  a  system  for 
prioritizing  requirements  between  civilian  and  military  sources.  The  procedures  should 
also  establish  when  and  where  liaison  officers  should  be  exchanged  among  the 
participating  interagency  organizations  during  disasters.  The  results  should  be 
documented  in  a  federal  response  plan  that  is  used  during  interagency  exercises  to 
facilitate  cooperation. 
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FINDING  LS-7:  The  Supply  Management  (SUMA)  software  package  developed 
by  the  Pan-American  Health  Organization  (PAHO)  was  widely  utilized  by  civilian 
agencies  during  the  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch  relief  operations.  SUMA  offers  the 
potential  for  streamlining  civilian  relief  operations,  improving  accountability,  and 
reducing  the  burden  on  DoD  support  requirements. 

DISCUSSION:  SUMA  is  a  basic,  but  reportedly  effective,  software  package 
designed  for  civilian  humanitarian  agencies  managing  arriving  relief  supplies  in  disaster 
environments. 32  PAHO,  the  designer  of  the  package  in  coordination  with  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO),  promotes  the  usage  of  the  system  throughout  Latin 
America,  and  is  extending  its  application  worldwide.  The  objective  of  SUMA  is  to  build 
a  capacity  in  affected  countries  to  account  for  and  deal  effectively  with  incoming  relief 
supplies.  Additionally,  it  provides  a  mechanism  whereby  neighboring  countries  can 
provide  assistance  to  a  disaster-affected  nation  in  sorting  and  identifying  incoming  relief 
supplies  by  providing  SUMA-trained  and  SUMA-equipped  teams  to  supplement  host 
nation  capacity. 

SUMA  was  used  widely  by  NGOs,  UN  agencies,  and  local  government  relief 
agencies  during  the  Hurricane  Mitch  response.  Increased  use  of  SUMA  or  other 
relatively  simple  supply  management  tools  should  reduce  the  chaos  of  supply 
management  during  disaster  relief  operations,  especially  the  management  of  donated 
commodities.  If  properly  utilized  by  civilian  relief  agencies,  SUMA  has  the  potential  to 
streamline  logistics  processes,  enhance  accountability,  and  facilitate  DoD  airfield 
management  support  for  civilian  agencies.  For  example,  if  SUMA  or  SUMA- like 
products  could  incorporate  standardized  data  on  cargo  cube  and  weight  factors,  civilian 
and  military  planners  would  have  greater  insight  into  transport,  materials  handling,  and 
storage  requirements  in  the  AO.  The  SUMA  supply  coding  system  could  serve  as  the 
seed  for  a  more  widespread  civilian-military  effort  to  standardize  the  management  of 
relief  supplies  arriving  in  disaster  settings. 

RECOMMENDATION  LS-7-1:  The  Joint  Staff  Director  for  Logistics  should 
examine  the  SUMA  system,  to  determine  how  the  DoD  systems  providing  in-transit 
visibility  (ITV)  can  be  made  interoperable  with  this  global  system.  The  combatant 
commands  should  be  aware  of  the  SUMA  system  and  include  plans  to  establish 
connectivity  with  it  in  FUNCPLANs. 


32  More  information  on  SUMA  is  available  at  <www.disaster.info.desastres.net/SUMA/>. 
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TRANSPORTATION  AND  MOVEMENT  CONTROL  (LT) 

FINDING  LT-1:  U.S.  military  strategic  airlift  and  sealift  operations  met  the 
requirements  of  the  1998  hurricane  relief  operations,  but  many  improvements  could  be 
made  in  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  strategic  transportation  operations,  especially 
coordination  between  TRANSCOM  and  its  interagency  and  DoD  customers. 

DISCUSSION:  One  the  most  important  resource  that  DoD  contributes  to 
HA/DR  operations  is  strategic  airlift  and  sealift.  There  are  many  elements  of  this 
capability:  the  aircraft,  ships,  and  their  crews;  the  Joint  Operational  Planning  and 
Execution  System  (JOPES);  the  uniquely  qualified  organizations  that  perform  key 
functions  at  ports  of  embarkation  (POEs)  and  ports  of  debarkation  (PODs);  and  the 
command  and  control  structure  and  automated  support  systems.  The  organization  with 
responsibility  for  this  support  is  U.S.  Transportation  Command  (TRANSCOM)  and  its 
component  commands  -  Air  Mobility  Command  (AMC),  Military  Sealift  Command 
(MSC),  and  Military  Traffic  Management  Command  (MTMC). 

The  strategic  transportation  assets  provided  during  the  Georges  and  Mitch 
operations  met  most  requirements,  in  an  environment  that  was  urgent,  chaotic,  and 
stressful.  The  proximity  to  the  continental  United  States  (CONUS)  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  operation.  The  flow  of  units  and  relief  cargo  from  CONUS  or  other 
locations  to  the  Georges  and  Mitch  AOs,  once  in  progress,  provided  the  supported 
combatant  command  and  other  civilian  agencies  with  the  resources  needed  to  conduct  the 
HA/DR  mission.  A  number  of  management  issues  were  identified  as  a  result  of  these 
operations  and  they  are  described  below. 

.  Gaps  in  Interagency  Coordination:  Better  coordination  on  transportation 
planning  and  execution  is  required  between  TRANSCOM  and  its  interagency 
customers,  especially  EEMA  and  OEDA  for  HA/DR  operations.  The 
Movements  Interagency  Working  Group  (MIWG)  includes  many  of  the 
civilian  users  of  military  lift  and  is  seeking  to  improve  pre-crisis  planning 
between  TRANSCOM  and  EEMA,  OEDA,  DoS,  and  the  FBI  for  some 
contingency  operations,  but  similar  coordination  for  HA/DR  contingencies  is 
still  required.  The  civilian  users  of  DoD  transportation  should  also  exchange 
liaison  officers  with  TRANSCOM  during  movements  planning  and  execution 
to  facilitate  effective  and  efficient  operations.  [See  also  Finding  ES-6]. 

.  Gaps  in  Internal  DoD  Coordination:  More  effective  coordination  between 
TRANSCOM  and  the  geographic  combatant  commands,  the  Joint  Staff,  the 
National  Guard  Bureau,  and  Reserve  Component  organizations  would  also 
facilitate  planning  and  execution  of  strategic  airlift  and  sealift.  The  Strategic 
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Mobility  System  (SMS),  intended  to  eolleet  the  air,  ground,  and  sea 
movement  requirements  of  Aetive  and  Reserve  Component  and  National 
Guard  units  in  one  database,  eould  help  faeilitate  sueh  improved  eoordination. 

Availability  of  Strategic  Airlift:  During  the  Hurrieane  Miteh  response, 
TRANSCOM  had  eompeting  airlift  requirements  to  support  the  President’s 
visit  to  Japan  and  to  support  the  deployment  of  combat  forces  to  Southwest 
Asia  in  response  to  threatening  actions  in  the  region  by  Iraq.  These 
requirements  had  higher  priorities  and  reduced  the  available  lift  to  support 
ongoing  HA/DR  operations.  Some  participants  suggested  that  the  size  of  the 
strategic  airlift  alert  pool  and  other  withhold  requirements  may  be  larger  than 
is  necessary.  If  these  requirements  were  reduced,  additional  airlift  might  be 
available  to  meet  urgent  needs  during  HA/DR  operations.  Readiness  rates, 
especially  for  C-141  and  C-5  aircraft,  may  also  have  affected  the  availability 
of  strategic  airlift  for  Hurricane  Mitch  operations. 

Control  of  Airlift:  Visibility  into  the  flight  schedules  for  AMC-funded 
missions  was  relatively  easy.  When,  on  the  other  had,  airlift  missions  were 
conducted  as  training  missions  by  the  National  Guard,  there  was  little 
information  provided  to  the  receiving  organizations  at  the  APOD.  Receiving 
units  had  to  contact  National  Guard  organizations  directly  by  commercial 
telephone  to  obtain  flight  information.  Unplanned  and  uncoordinated  arrivals 
at  already  congested  APODs  disrupted  ongoing  operations. 

Airlift  versus  Sealift:  Many  users  called  for  airlift  as  the  mode  of  choice  for 
transportation,  when  more  economical  movement  by  sea  could  meet  delivery 
time  requirements,  allowing  only  the  highest  priority  items  to  be  transported 
by  air.  Customers  needed  to  understand  that  these  decisions  were  based  on 
overall  priorities  and  availability  of  lift,  not  their  individual  desires.  Closer 
coordination  by  customers  with  TRANSCOM  can  facilitate  movement 
planning  and  execution. 

Inefficiencies  at  CONUS  Pick-up  or  Embarkation  Points:  Pick-up  points 
in  CONUS  for  units  and  materiel  were  often  specified  by  the  requesting 
organization  to  meet  its  requirements,  without  coordinating  with 
TRANSCOM.  In  a  number  of  cases,  TRANSCOM  would  have  recommended 
pick-up  points  that  could  have  saved  time  and  money.  TRANSCOM 
attempted  to  accommodate  users’  desires,  but  the  users  did  not  realize  the 
impact  of  added  time  and  cost  of  specifying  pick-up  points.  In  addition,  cargo 
often  arrived  at  the  sea  ports  of  embarkation  (SPOEs)  after  the  directed  sailing 
date  for  the  ship;  these  delayed  arrivals  resulted  in  ship  utilization  rates  of  less 
than  50  percent  in  some  cases. 

In-Transit  Visibility:  The  in- transit  visibility  (ITV)  of  arriving  units  and 
cargo  during  the  hurricane  response  was  limited.  Information  on  incoming 
aircraft  was  not  always  available  for  those  at  aerial  ports  of  debarkation 
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(APODs),  and  even  less  was  known  about  what  was  on  board  arriving  aireraft. 
In  some  instanees,  it  was  neeessary  to  eall  the  APOE  to  identify  what  was  on 
board  an  aireraft  onee  it  was  known  to  be  inbound. 

Misunderstanding  of  TRANSCOM  Constraints:  TRANSCOM  operates 
under  eertain  eonstraints  that  were  not  fully  understood  by  its  eustomers. 
Without  a  fund  eite  and  the  time-phased  foree  and  deployment  data  (TPFDD), 
it  eould  not  begin  flowing  a  foree,  nor  eould  any  lift  mission  be  initiated 
without  a  fund  eite.  TRANSCOM  did  not  aeeept  earliest  and  latest  arrival 
dates  that  it  eould  not  meet;  the  seheduling  time  needed  to  eoordinate  a 
priority  air  movement  is  72  to  96  hours,  and  a  more  urgent  departure  of  18  to 
24  hours  will  only  be  eonsidered  if  validated  by  a  flag  offieer.  Many 
movement  requests  were  submitted  without  fund  eites,  and  urgent  movement 
requirements  were  not  validated  as  required. 

Applicability  of  Joint  Operational  Planning  and  Execution  System 
(JOPES)  Procedures  to  HA/DR  Contingencies:  The  JOPES  proeedures 
used  to  plan  the  deployment  required  a  TPEDD  to  be  ereated  on  short  notice 
to  schedule  and  manage  the  movement  of  the  forces.  Many  of  the  units  were 
small  and  often  joined  together  in  ad  hoc  arrangements,  which  contributed  to 
the  complexity  of  the  process.  Determining  force  composition,  de-confhcting 
times  to  move,  and  identifying  destinations  were  all  challenges  because  many 
personnel  creating  the  TPFDD,  such  as  the  DJTFAC  in  El  Salvador  for  Task 
Force  Aguila,  had  no  experience  with  these  procedures  and  few  of  the 
necessary  tools  to  accomplish  the  task.  Those  working  on  these  requirements 
offered  two  explanations  for  the  apparent  inefficiencies  of  applying  JOPES  to 
disaster  operations:  (1)  there  was  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  deployment 
procedures  at  the  unit-level,  especially  the  small  elements  that  deployed,  and 
(2)  the  existing  process  and  procedures  may  be  well  designed  for  supporting 
large  deployments  to  operations  such  as  Desert  Shield/Storm,  Bosnia,  or 
Kosovo,  but  are  less  responsive  to  the  smaller  and  less  structured  requirements 
for  deployment  to  HA/DR  operations.  Many  thought  the  use  of  the  Internet 
and  email  has  greatly  speeded  up  the  overall  process,  but  there  are  some  who 
consider  JOPES  procedures  inadequate  for  disaster  response  deployments. 

Urgency  of  Deployment  versus  Proper  Procedures:  During  contingency  or 
wartime  operations,  the  JOPES  procedures  replace  the  Defense  Transportation 
System  (DTS)  procedures  used  in  peacetime.  This  transition  results  in  some 
loss  of  ITV  when  shipments  of  materiel  for  individual  consignees  are 
aggregated  to  cargo  increment  numbers  (CINs)  to  reserve  lift  to  a  destination. 
Because  of  pressure  to  expedite  strategic  movements,  timely  validation  of 
CINs  could  not  be  accomplished  in  many  cases,  causing  interruption  in  cargo 
flow  to  the  theater. 
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RECOMMENDATION  LT-1-1:  The  Joint  Staff  Director  for  Logistics,  in 
coordination  with  the  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian  Assistance  and  other 
interagency  participants,  should  expand  the  scope  of  the  Movements  Interagency 
Working  Group  and  the  Strategic  Mobility  System  to  include  HA/DR  domestic  and 
foreign  responses.  The  procedures  developed  by  these  groups  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  federal  response  plans  for  these  types  of  contingencies,  and  into  exercises 
designed  to  train  interagency  participants  in  the  use  of  the  procedures.  Exchange  of 
liaison  officers  should  also  be  incorporated  into  the  federal  response  plans. 

RECOMMENDATION  LT-1-2:  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
should  direct  a  review  of  the  strategic  airlift  alert  pool  requirement  and  any  other  similar 
“withhold  requirements”  to  determine  if  they  can  be  reduced,  and  to  determine  if  the 
airlift  priority  of  HA/DR  operations  should  be  increased. 

RECOMMENDATION  LT-1-3:  The  Joint  Staff  Director  for  Logistics,  in 
coordination  with  TRANSCOM  and  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  should  clarify 
procedures  for  the  National  Guard’s  use  of  strategic  airlift  during  HA/DR  contingencies 
in  order  to  provide  better  DoD  visibility  into  the  missions  these  aircraft  fly  and  to  achieve 
greater  unity  of  effort  during  the  operation. 

RECOMMENDATION  LT-1-4:  TRANSCOM  should  develop  and  distribute  a 
customer  handbook  for  both  civilian  and  military  users  of  its  capabilities.  The  handbook 
should  outline  procedures  to  schedule,  and  constraints  on  the  use  of,  its  resources,  and 
provide  necessary  details  on  how  to  coordinate  customer  requirements  with  its 
organization. 

RECOMMENDATION  LT-1-5:  The  Joint  Staff  Director  for  Logistics,  in 
coordination  with  the  Deployment  Process  Owner,  the  J4  of  Joint  Lorces  Command, 
should  examine  the  JOPES  procedures  and  determine  if  they  can  be  modified  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  the  small  and  ad  hoc  groups  of  units  that  typically  deploy  to 
HA/DR  contingencies. 
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FINDING  LT-2:  Execution  of  the  theater  portion  of  transportation  requirements 
involved  many  organizations  that  had  little  pre-crisis  experience  working  together.  These 
operations  went  well,  but  valuable  lessons  were  identified  that  have  application  to  similar 
contingencies  in  the  future,  especially  planning  for  Reception,  Staging,  Onward 
Movement,  and  Integration  (RSOI)  during  HA/DR  operations  and  the  organizations  and 
procedures  used  to  manage  theater  airlift. 

DISCUSSION:  While  the  theater  RSOI  and  transportation  operations  were 
effective,  there  were  a  number  of  factors  that  were  not  considered  in  planning  that  had  to 
be  resolved  in  the  chaotic  environment  during  execution,  resulting  in  some  inefficiencies. 

.  Planning  for  Reception,  Staging,  Onward  Movement,  and  Integration 
(RSOI):  The  requirements  for  RSOI  had  not  been  planned  for  HA/DR 
operations  like  the  Mitch  response.  Capabilities  needed  to  perform  these  tasks 
were  not  included  in  the  TPFDD  and  this  slowed  the  re-assembly  of  deploying 
units  on  arrival  and  contributed  to  the  congestion  at  the  PODs.  RSOI  planning 
was  also  made  difficult  because  when  personnel  developed  the  TPFDD,  they 
did  not  know  where  the  arriving  units  would  be  required  to  operate  after 
arriving  in  theater.  Final  destinations  for  most  units  in  the  TPFDD  were  the 
APODs  and  SPODs,  and  onward  movement  had  to  be  planned  after  the  units 
arrived  and  while  they  were  being  re-assembled. 

.  Theater  Airlift  Operations:  Theater  airlift  activity  increased  exponentially 
as  requirements  became  known  and  the  response  from  the  host  nations,  U.S. 
deploying  units,  and  other  international  responders  used  the  limited  facilities 
in  the  theater.  A  hub  and  spoke  system  was  used  for  scheduling  and 
controlling  the  theater  airlift  operations  at  both  Soto  Cano  and  Comalapa  Air 
Bases.  Theater  airlift  missions  for  helicopters  and  fixed  wing  aircraft  (C-27s, 
C-130s,  and  C-12s)  included  transportation  of  assessment  teams,  SAR, 
delivery  of  disaster  relief  supplies,  transport  of  distinguished  visitors,  and 
other  flights.  The  theater  airlift  activities  added  to  the  workloads  generated  by 
strategic  airlift  flowing  into  the  host  nation’s  facilities,  and  the  increase  in  air 
operations  required  an  augmentation  of  host  nation  air  traffic  control 
personnel  to  handle  the  increased  operational  tempo.  Many  ad  hoc 
arrangements  had  to  be  made.  The  operating  tempo  in  and  out  of  Soto  Cano 
became  nearly  unmanageable  at  times. 

.  Management  of  U.S.  Airlift:  A  Director  for  Mobility  Forces 

(DIRMOBFOR)  was  deployed  to  Puerto  Rico  for  the  Georges  response  and 
one  each  to  Soto  Cano  and  Comalapa  Air  Bases  for  the  Mitch  response.  They 
were  primarily  involved  with  coordinating  the  strategic  airlift  requirements 
and  were  very  useful,  even  though  they  were  formally  assigned  to  the  AMC, 
not  to  SOUTHCOM  or  the  JTFs.  Because  of  different  procedures  for 
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domestic  and  foreign  HA/DR  responses,  the  DIRMOBFOR  in  Puerto  Rico 
coordinated  with  FEMA  through  the  Defense  Coordinating  Officer,  but  the 
DIRMOBFORs  in  Central  America  coordinated  with  the  JTFs. 

.  Support  of  Airlift  Operations:  The  Tanker  Airlift  Control  Elements 
(TAECEs)  and  the  Air  Mobility  Elements  (AMEs)  operation  at  the  APODs 
were  very  useful,  and  kept  the  operations  flowing  smoothly.  Because  the 
TAECEs  were  removed  immediately  after  the  initial  force  flow  was 
completed,  others  who  were  not  trained  in  these  tasks  had  to  perform  them  as 
the  humanitarian  supplies  continued  to  arrive  at  the  APODs.  There  appear  to 
be  insufficient  TAECEs  to  meet  the  requirements. 

RECOMMENDATION  LT-2-1:  The  Joint  Staff  Director  for  Eogistics,  in 
coordination  with  TRANSCOM  and  the  geographic  combatant  commands,  should  review 
EUNCPLANs  for  HA/DR  contingencies  to  ensure  that  the  Reception,  Staging,  Onward 
Movement,  and  Integration,  air  traffic  control  augmentation,  and  other  requirements  for 
HA/DR  operations  are  identified  and  provided  sufficient  movement  priority  to  ensure 
they  are  in  place  to  handle  the  anticipated  workloads  when  they  are  scheduled  to  arrive. 
A  notional  TPFDD  or  checklist  could  be  included  in  the  EUNCPLANs  to  ensure  the 
appropriate  resources  are  planned  and  deployed. 

RECOMMENDATION  LT-2-2:  The  Joint  Staff  Director  for  Logistics,  in 
coordination  with  TRANSCOM  and  the  geographic  combatant  commands,  should  assess 
requirements  for  TAECEs  and  determine  if  increases  are  warranted.  The  Joint  Staff 
Director  for  Logistics  should  recommend  changes  to  Air  Eorce  structure  if  necessary. 
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MEDICAL  SUPPORT  (MS) 

FINDING  MS-1:  In  terms  of  training,  configuration,  supplies  and  language 
skills,  the  organization  of  DoD  medical  units  during  Hurricane  Mitch  operations  was  not 
optimized  for  providing  disaster  assistance  to  local  populations.  Significant 
enhancements  would  result  from  investing  in  disaster  response  capabilities,  without 
diminishing  the  primary  job  of  medical  units:  caring  for  U.S.  forces. 

DISCUSSION:  DoD  medical  units  deployed  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Mitch 
had  to  be  prepared  for  a  range  of  assigned  tasks:  assessment  of  health  care  priorities; 
provision  of  acute  care  to  U.S.  forces;  prevention  of  epidemic  diseases  that  might  affect 
U.S.  forces  or  the  local  population;  and  “emergency  and  episodic  care  of  host  nationals” 
(Ref  67).  Overall,  these  units  appear  to  have  performed  well,  under  trying 
circumstances,  in  large  part  because  the  SOUTHCOM  Surgeon  was  familiar  with  the 
AOR  and  medical  problems  likely  to  be  encountered  there.  However,  a  number  of  reports 
indicate  that  the  transition  in  mission  from  care  of  U.S.  forces  to  care  of  the  local 
population  did  not  proceed  smoothly.  A  number  of  issues  affected  the  ability  of  DoD 
medical  units  to  provide  care  to  local  communities.  Among  these  were  the  following: 

.  Language  Issues:  Unit  personnel  were  often  unable  to  diagnose  illnesses  due 
to  lack  of  Spanish  language  skills;  the  labeling  of  medications  distributed  by 
U.S.  forces  suffered  from  the  same  language  problem. 

.  Supply  Issues:  Units  reported  shortfalls  in  pre-packaged  humanitarian 
medical  aid  packages;  pre-packaged  medical  equipment  and  supplies  were 
often  not  deployable  to  remote  locations  on  available  transport. 

.  Unit  Configuration  Issues:  Not  surprisingly,  DoD  medical  units  were 
composed  of  skills  and  specialties  appropriate  for  treating  traumatic  injuries  in 
healthy  combatants;  medical  units  were  not  configured  with  sufficient 
pediatricians  and  other  medical  specialties  more  appropriate  to  the  patient 
population  in  poor  communities  of  the  developing  world,  and  the  epidemics 
that  this  population  was  likely  to  suffer  from. 

RECOMMENDATION  MS-1-1:  Surgeons  at  geographic  combatant  commands 
should  review  the  medical  skills  and  equipment  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  civilian 
populations  in  disaster-prone  nations  in  their  respective  AORs,  and  be  prepared  to  advise 
staff  planners  of  medical  assets  required  in  the  aftermath  of  large-scale,  rapid-onset, 
natural  disasters. 

RECOMMENDATION  MS-1-2:  The  Surgeons  General  of  the  Military 
Services,  in  coordination  with  the  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian  Assistance 
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and  the  Joint  Staff  (Deputy  Direetor  of  Medieal  Readiness),  should  ensure  that  U.S. 
medieal  units  assigned  disaster  response  missions  are  provided,  to  the  extent  praetieable, 
with  the  appropriate  staff,  prepaekaged  supplies,  and  language  skills  neeessary  for 
aceomplishing  their  assigned  missions. 
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FINDING  MS-2:  U.S.  military  forces  deployed  to  Central  Ameriea  did  not  in 
general  require  intensive  psyeho-soeial  assistance  during  the  Hurricane  Mitch  relief 
effort.  However,  psychological  assistance,  eombat  stress  or  similar  teams  may  be 
required  after  natural  disasters  in  the  future,  both  to  assist  U.S.  forces  and  counsel  local 
populations. 

DISCUSSION:  Rapid  onset  natural  disasters  sueh  as  earthquakes,  floods  and 
storms  may  result  in  large  numbers  of  deeeased  victims,  and  traumatic  injury  and/or 
widespread  psyehological  distress  among  survivors.  The  majority  of  American  forces 
serving  in  JTF  Aguila  or  JTF  Bravo  did  not  engage  in  direet  rescue  efforts,  treatment  of 
traumatie  injury,  or  proeessing  of  eadavers.  Nonetheless,  the  stress  of  relief  operations, 
the  human  tragedy  encountered  in  disaster  settings,  and  the  likelihood  that  DoD 
personnel  would  be  required  to  handle  seriously  injured  or  deeeased  disaster  vietims  in 
future  erises  all  suggest  that  the  deployment  of  psyehological  assistance  units  with  the 
relief  effort  should  be  a  priority.  When  properly  configured,  and  when  they  possess  loeal 
language  capability  and  local  cultural  sensitivity,  psyehological  assistance  teams  may  be 
able  to  assist  local  populations  as  well.  Following  Hurricane  Mitch,  DoD  medical 
personnel  provided  valuable  and  well-received  training  to  medieal  colleagues  from  the 
affected  Central  American  nations  in  trauma  counseling  of  disaster  victims. 

RECOMMENDATION  MS-2-1:  Supported  and  supporting  commands  should 
anticipate  the  need  for  psychological  assistance  units  in  natural  disaster  relief  efforts. 
Efforts  should  be  made  early  in  the  planning  proeess  to  provide  these  teams  with 
sufficient  language  capacity  to  assist  local  populations. 
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FINDING  MS-3:  DoD  veterinary  units  were  a  useful  supplement  to  relief  efforts 
during  Hurrieane  Mitch  operations.  Their  work  with  disaster  victims'  livestock  helped 
the  process  of  transition  from  relief  delivery  to  recovery  and  self-sufficiency. 

DISCUSSION:  DoD  veterinary  units  supported  JTF  Bravo  during  the  Hurricane 
Mitch  relief  operation  and,  throughout  Hurricane  Mitch  operations,  SOUTHCOM 
reported  that  U.S.  military  veterinary  personnel  cared  for  more  than  8,000  animals  in  the 
AO  (Ref.  43).  Such  units  may  have  an  important  direct  support  role  when  military 
working  dogs  are  employed  in  the  relief  effort.  A  supplementary  benefit,  especially 
important  in  disaster  settings  where  local  populations  rely  on  herds  for  basic  sustenance, 
is  the  vaccination  and  care  of  livestock.  Assisting  disaster  victims  to  maintain  their 
livestock  may  be  a  cost-effective  mechanism  for  rebuilding  local  nutrition  and  economic 
capacity,  thereby  hastening  the  end  of  direct  relief  operations.  USAID  missions  in 
affected  nations  are  likely  to  be  good  sources  of  information  on  the  extent  and  nature  of 
livestock  activities  in  the  country,  and  on  the  types  of  animal  diseases  prevalent  in  the 
region. 

RECOMMENDATION  MS-3-1:  Staffs  at  geographic  combatant  commands  or 
JTF  headquarters  tasked  with  planning  natural  disaster  relief  operations  should  consider 
the  potential  benefits  of  deploying  veterinary  units  in  the  disaster  relief  effort. 
Discussions  with  U.S.  Embassy  and  USAID  officials  in  the  affected  country  could  help 
determine  the  importance  of  making  an  investment  in  veterinary  units  to  hasten  the 
transition  from  relief  to  recovery  operations. 
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FINDING  MS-4:  During  the  Hurricane  Mitch  response,  DoD  medical  personnel 
appropriately  recognized  the  capabilities  of  host  nation  and  regional  health  care 
professionals.  Linking  DoD  medical  units  and  personnel  with  civilian  health  care 
providers,  between  disasters  and  during  the  early  stages  of  the  disaster  response, 
improves  the  quality  and  sustainability  of  health  care  for  disaster  victims. 

DISCUSSION:  U.S.  military  medical  personnel  deploying  to  Central  America 
for  relief  operations  worked  closely  with  local  medical  personnel,  including  government 
health  care  officials  in  affected  nations,  officers  of  the  Pan-American  Health 
Organization  (PAHO),  and  medical  staffs  of  NGOs.  This  professional-to-professional 
interface  included  joint  assessment  of  medical  needs,  joint  planning  for  disease 
prevention  and  other  public  health  programs,  training,  provision  of  supplies,  consultation 
on  medical  missions,  and  joint  patient  care  missions  for  disaster  victims.  In  Central 
America  in  Mitch’s  aftermath,  as  in  many  post-disaster  situations,  highly  skilled  host 
nation  medical  personnel  were  present  and  engaged  in  the  relief  efforts,  even  if  medical 
delivery  systems  were  disrupted  by  the  storm.  SOUTHCOM’s  recognition  of  the 
significant  civilian  medical  assets  already  on  the  ground,  and  engagement  with  those 
assets,  improved  the  overall  relief  operations  and  reduced  the  number  of  U.S.  military 
medical  personnel  required  to  be  deployed  to  the  AO. 

Subsequent  to  the  two  major  hurricanes  in  the  fall  of  1998,  and  in  large  part  due 
to  successful  coordination  during  the  storms,  SOUTHCOM  has  intensified  its  liaison 
activities  with  PAHO  throughout  SOUTHCOM’s  AOR.  Both  SOUTHCOM  and  PAHO 
staff  interviewed  for  this  study  expressed  confidence  that  the  liaison  activities  would 
benefit  victims  following  the  next  major  natural  disaster  in  the  hemisphere. 

RECOMMENDATION  MS-4-1:  Between  disasters,  command  surgeons  at 
geographic  combatant  commands  should  undertake  “mapping”  projects  to  locate  civilian 
health  care  organizations  -  national  or  regional  -  within  the  AOR  that  provide  significant 
levels  of  assistance  in  the  aftermath  of  rapid-onset  natural  disasters.  The  command 
surgeons  should  establish  ongoing  information  exchange  with  these  organizations. 
SOUTHCOM’s  efforts  to  exchange  liaison  personnel  with  and  otherwise  engage  the  Pan- 
American  Health  Organization  (PAHO)  could  serve  as  a  model  for  this  type  of 
cooperation. 

RECOMMENDATION  MS-4-2:  In  the  early  stages  of  a  disaster  response, 
command  surgeons  at  geographic  combatant  commands  should  establish  contact  with 
regional,  host  nation,  and  international  health  care  organizations  likely  to  respond  to  the 
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crisis.  Command  surgeons  should  seek  to  field  joint  health  needs  assessment  teams,  and 
establish  meehanisms  for  ongoing  information  exchange  among  health  eare  professionals. 
The  efforts  of  SOUTHCOM  to  deploy  medieal  teams  to  host  nation  health  ministries 
during  Hurricane  Miteh,  in  order  to  assist  the  assessment  effort,  is  a  useful  model. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  TRAINING  (OT) 

FINDING  OT-1:  DoD-sponsored  disaster  response  exereises  that  involved  host 
nation,  NGO,  IGO,  10  and  USG  partieipants  signifieantly  helped  prepare  disaster 
responders  for  Hurrieanes  Georges  and  Miteh.  Future  exereises  ean  be  enhaneed  by  (1) 
addressal  of  fmaneing  issues;  (2)  greater  partieipation  by  forward-deployed  DoD  units 
and  personnel;  (3)  more  partieipation  by  NGOs,  IGOs,  and  lOs;  and,  (4)  Country  Team 
and  Washington  interageney  representation  in  the  exereises. 

DISCUSSION:  During  an  interview  eondueted  for  this  study,  the  head  of  El 
Salvador’s  national  disaster  response  ageney^^  related  his  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  to 
partieipate  in  HA/DR  exereises  sponsored  by  SOUTHCOM.  He  went  on  to  relate  how 
the  storm  traek  of  Hurrieane  Miteh  so  resembled  a  hypothetieal  hurrieane  he  eneountered 
during  training  in  Miami  that  his  Salvadoran  eolleagues  joked  “the  gringos  staged  the 
storm  [Hurrieane  Miteh].”  Although  not  all  training  exereises  are  as  direetly  relevant  as 
that  partieular  Fuerzas  Armadas  Humanitarian  (FAHUM)  session  was  for  the  direetor  of 
the  Salvadoran  National  Emergeney  Committee,  it  is  obvious  that  many  responders 
within  and  outside  the  USG  have  benefited  from  SOUTHCOM,  other  DoD,  and  USG 
eivilian  exereises  on  natural  disaster  response. 

Based  on  the  Hurrieane  Miteh  experienee,  four  issues  need  to  be  addressed  in  the 
DoD  exereise  program,  to  make  these  sessions  even  more  relevant: 

.  Addressing  financing  issues  during  exercises:  Many  exereises  assume 
adequate  finaneing  for  relief  operations  and  few  operational  impediments 
assoeiated  with  aeeessing  or  aeeounting  for  funds,  even  though  budgetary 
issues  loom  large  in  aetual  disaster  response  planning  and  exeeution.  Future 
HA/DR  exereises  sponsored  by  geographie  eombatant  eommands  and  other 
DoD  organizations  should  inelude  segments  dealing  with  resouree 
mobilization,  traeking  and  aeeounting,  ineluding  mobilization  of  funding  from 
non-DoD  sourees. 

.  Ensuring  participation  from  MILGPs,  DATTs,  and  other  forward 
deployed  personnel:  Although  these  personnel  sometimes  attend  HA/DR 
exereises  to  aeeompany  host  nation  attendees,  the  degree  of  partieipation  by 
forward  deployed  personnel  does  not  yet  mateh  their  aetual  value  to  disaster 
relief  operations.  Moreover,  seenarios  employed  in  disaster  exereises  often 


33  The  Comite  de  Emergencia  Nacional  (National  Emergency  Committee),  or  COEN 
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downplay  the  considerable  role  of  forward  deployed  units  in  the  DoD 
response,  especially  during  the  early  stages  of  the  disaster. 

.  Getting  the  right  people  and  the  right  number  of  people  from  NGOs, 
IGOs,  IQs,  and  other  civilian  response  organizations:  Despite 
improvements  in  recent  years,  non-USG  civilian  response  agencies  are  still 
underrepresented  at  DoD  training  exercises,  relative  to  the  scale  of  their  actual 
performance  during  most  HA/DR  operations.  In  part,  this  under¬ 
representation  of  civilian  agencies  is  caused  by  the  limited  staff  resources 
available  within  these  organizations  to  attend  the  array  of  U.S.  military 
training  exercises  available,  and  in  part  to  lack  of  clarity  on  the  part  of  civilian 
agencies  about  the  relative  priority  of  the  large  number  of  training  exercises  to 
which  they  are  invited. 

.  Getting  relevant  members  of  the  USG  Country  Teams  and  interagency 
actors  from  Washington  engaged  in  exercises:  U.S.  Ambassadors,  USAID 
Country  Directors,  other  senior  members  of  the  Country  Team,  Mission 
Disaster  Response  Officers  (MDRO),  NSC  staff,  OFDA  staff  from 
Washington,  and  others  all  play  critical  roles  in  formulating  and  executing  the 
USG’s  disaster  response  plan.  Substantial,  high-level  participation  by  these 
officials  in  DoD  exercises,  and  scripting  of  their  respective  roles  in  exercise 
scenarios,  would  enhance  the  value  of  exercises,  especially  for  DoD  personnel 
not  fully  familiar  with  the  roles  of  these  entities. 

RECOMMENDATION  OT-1-1:  Planning  staffs  at  geographic  combatant 
commands  should  incorporate  budget  issues  and  all  relevant  groups  of  participants  in 
training  exercises,  both  in  scenario  development  and  in  role-playing  during  the  exercises. 

RECOMMENDATION  OT-1-2:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance  should  initiate  a  study  to  map  current  and  planned  DoD  exercises  with 
significant  HA/DR  elements,  establishing  a  priority  list  for  participation  by  NGO,  10, 
IGO,  and  UN  representatives.  PKHA  should  convene  meetings  with  civilian  agency 
personnel,  utilizing  this  mapping  and  priority  list  as  the  basis  for  negotiations  with 
civilian  agency  personnel  about  attendance  at  training  exercises. 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  (PA) 

FINDING  PA-1:  Public  affairs  (PA),  especially  PA  targeted  to  host  nation 
populations,  eould  have  been  better  managed  by  DoD  and  the  USG  in  general  during  the 
response  to  Hurrieane  Miteh.  Improvements  in  interageney  doetrine,  planning,  staffing, 
and  eoordination  are  required  to  improve  PA  output  during  future  large-seale  foreign 
disasters. 

DISCUSSION:  An  optimal  publie  affairs  eampaign  for  Hurrieane  Miteh 
operations  would  have  been  based  on  prior  planning,  and  would  have  allowed  the  USG  to 
respond  quickly  and  efficiently  to  all  audienees,  domestie  and  foreign.  However,  no 
overall,  coordinated  interagency  PA  plan  existed  for  Hurrieane  Miteh  operations.  The 
spontaneity  of  the  subsequent  publie  affairs  eampaign  resulted  in  several  negative 
eonsequenees  for  DoD,  speoifieally,  and  the  USG  in  general.  Notable  areas  in  need  of 
improvement  follow  below. 

1.  Initial  USG  PA  Efforts 

To  mobilize  domestie  publie  support  for  foreign  disaster  operations  like  those 
eondueted  in  the  wake  of  Mitch,  the  publie  needed  to  be  aware  that  the  USG  was 
responding  to  an  international  disaster  affeeting  vital  U.S.  interests,  and  needed  to  hear 
the  objeetives  of  the  response  artieulated.  As  early  as  1  November  1998,  as  the  storm 
was  still  over  Central  Ameriea,  USG  public  affairs  personnel  did  issue  statements  and 
eneouraged  an  active  publie  affairs  response  within  their  respeetive  ageneies.  USG 
agencies  engaged  in  relief  efforts  issued  press  releases  and  held  press  eonferenees  almost 
daily  thereafter.  A  review  of  the  print  media  and  national  television  networks  from  that 
period  reveals  media  eoverage  of  the  relief  operations  within  hours  of  the  information 
being  released  by  USG  authorities,  despite  other  breaking  international  stories  and  initial 
uneertainty  about  the  seale  of  damage  in  Central  Ameriea.  By  5  November,  the  President 
reeeived  positive  eoverage  from  national  media  when  he  announeed  that  USG  assistanee 
had  reached  $3.5  million,  with  more  help  on  the  way.  However,  PA  efforts  were  not 
eoordinated  among  the  responding  ageneies;  eaeh  ageney  proeeeded  independently.  This 
proeess  resulted  in  media  inability  to  report  on  the  overall  USG  disaster  response;  instead 
they  reported  USAID’s,  the  White  House’s,  and  DoD’s  separate  announeements  and 
statements. 
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2,  PA  Directed  to  Host  Nation  Audiences 


The  USG  PA  campaign  did  not  fare  as  well  in  its  attempts  to  reach  audiences  in 
the  disaster-affected  nations.  For  example,  despite  the  fact  that  U.S.  military  units  had 
not  been  in  Nicaragua  for  almost  twenty  years,  there  was  no  announcement  made  by  the 
Nicaraguan  national  media  that  a  U.S.  task  force  had  been  assembled  to  aid  that  nation. 
Nicaraguan  public  opposition  leaders  used  the  relative  lack  of  information  as  a  tool 
against  the  USG,  filling  the  information  vacuum  with  negative  allegations  about  potential 
U.S.  military  operations  in  their  nation.  In  Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  the  national  press 
also  manipulated  the  relative  lack  of  information  about  USG  and  DoD  efforts  to  report 
that  other  countries  were  giving  more  assistance  and  responding  faster.  Reports  in  host 
nation  media  of  other  nations  eclipsing  the  USG  effort,  picked  up  in  international  media, 
helped  fuel  intense  efforts  in  Washington  to  ratchet  up  DoD  participation  in  the  relief 
effort,  even  before  all  relevant  damage  assessment  data  was  available. 

3,  Availability  of  DoD  PA  Resources 

As  both  damage  estimates  and  public  interest  in  the  storm  intensified  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Mitch,  U.S.  military  commands  engaged  in  an  ardent 
effort  to  locate  sufficient  trained  personnel  to  manage  the  public  affairs  requirements. 
SOUTHCOM’s  public  affairs  staff  required  immediate  augmentation,  but  could  not 
obtain  it.  Consequently,  the  JTF  commanders  did  not  receive  adequate  public  affairs 
guidance,  and  did  not  initially  have  public  affairs  elements  on  their  staffs.  The  JTF  PA 
staff  positions  were  eventually  filled  by  Reserve  personnel  on  two-week  training 
missions.  The  JTF  commanders  reported  that  this  mobilization  process  was  slow  and  did 
not  give  them  the  PA  support  they  needed.  The  SOUTHCOM  PA  office  attempted  to  fill 
the  gap  by  deploying  some  of  its  personnel  to  the  disaster  scene.  The  public  affairs 
personnel  who  deployed  to  the  JTFs  worked  hard  but  were  relatively  inexperienced,  and 
often  lacked  proficient  Spanish  language  skills.  This  situation  left  the  JTF  commanders 
with  constant  PA  frustration,  especially  about  gaps  in  the  information  that  host  nation 
audiences  were  receiving.  These  conditions  were  exacerbated  by  lack  of  equipment,  e.g. 
laptop  computers,  communications  equipment,  and  photocopiers.  Skilled  Reserve  PA 
officers  stated  that  they  were  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  up-to-date  equipment  to  support  the 
PA  missions.  The  PA  personnel  were  able  to  find  some  equipment  on  the  local  market 
but  it  was  antiquated,  bulky,  and  unreliable.  JTF  commanders  and  staff,  on  the  other 
hand,  expected  that  PA  personnel  would  deploy  with  the  appropriate  equipment;  the 
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arrival  of  Reserve  PA  officers  with  little  more  than  a  notepad  or  laptop  computer  was  an 
additional  source  of  frustration  for  the  JTF  commanders. 

4,  Doctrinal  Issues 

A  review  of  current  military  public  affairs  doctrine  reveals  several  gaps, 
especially  about  the  lead  responsibility  for  working  with  host  nation  media.  During 
interviews  conducted  for  this  study,  military  personnel  expressed  a  variety  of  opinions 
about  who  is  responsible  for  working  with  the  local  media  in  a  foreign  country.  Joint 
Publication  3-61,  Doctrine  for  Public  Affairs  in  Joint  Operations,  states:  “PA  and  Civil- 
Military  Operations  (CMO)  personnel  disseminate  information  to  local  populations.” 
However,  the  method  by  which  they  are  supposed  to  disseminate  this  information  is  not 
clear.  DoD  military  and  civilian  personnel  expressed  the  view,  during  interviews  for  this 
study,  that  providing  information  to  host  nation  media  is  primarily  a  U.S.  Information 
Agency  (USIA)  responsibility,  since  USIA  has  permanent  staff  on  virtually  every  U.S. 
Embassy’s  Country  Team.34  If  U.S.  military  commands  in  fact  have  lead  responsibility 
for  host  nation  PA  activities,  then  additional  personnel  will  need  to  be  trained  and  DoD 
will  have  to  find  methods  other  than  the  use  of  voluntary  Reservists  to  manage  the  PA 
campaign,  during  the  media- intense  aftermath  of  major  disasters  abroad.  Another  issue 
that  arose  during  the  disaster  relief  operations  was  whether  standard  U.S.  military  PA 
organizations  were  appropriate  for  major  natural  disasters  overseas.  Some  DoD  PA 
personnel  questioned  whether  mechanisms  like  Visitors  Bureaus  and  Joint  Information 
Bureaus  were  useful  under  the  circumstances  encountered. 

5.  Interagency  Coordination 

Generally,  U.S.  military  PA  and  USIA^^  staff  reported  that  they  cooperated  well 
in  the  nations  affected  by  Hurricane  Mitch,  although  most  of  them  had  little  experience 
working  together  previously.  It  appears  that  each  group  had  somewhat  unreasonable 
expectations  about  the  other.  For  example,  both  staffs  expected  the  other  to  be  experts  in 


34  Although  still  widely  referred  to  as  “USIA,”  elements  of  that  formerly  independent  USG  agency  have 
now  been  integrated  into  the  Office  of  International  Information  Programs  (IIP)  at  the  Department  of 
State,  as  of  1  October  1999.  IIP  doctrine  states  that  it  is  the  principal  international  strategic 
communications  service  for  key  international  audiences,  such  as  the  media,  government  officials, 
opinion  leaders,  and  the  general  public  in  more  than  140  countries  around  the  world.  The  Office  of  IIP 
reports  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Diplomacy  and  Public  Affairs. 

35  Each  embassy  now  has  a  Public  Affairs  Officer  who  has  direct  links  to  the  IIP  office  in  Washington. 
Most  embassies  staff  an  Information  Resource  Center  for  host  nation  publics. 
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disaster  relief  public  affairs.  The  USIA  staff  expected  the  military  PA  personnel  to  be 
able  to  handle  the  local  media,  despite  their  lack  of  experience  or  training  in  Central 
America,  limited  exposure  to  post-disaster  environments,  and  the  constant  rotation  of  PA 
personnel.  Many  of  the  military  PA  personnel  expected  the  USIA  staff  to  be  able  to 
handle  all  local  media  issues,  despite  generally  low  level  of  staffing  at  most  Embassies. 
If  the  civilian  and  military  PA  officers  had  planned  and  worked  together  before  the 
disaster,  these  inaccurate  expectations  could  have  been  resolved. 

The  Hurricane  Mitch  disaster  response  demonstrated  that  PA  requires  focused 
DoD  attention  in  the  aftermath  of  major  natural  disasters,  when  media  interest  is  intense 
and  media  reporting  can  shape  the  scope  and  content  of  the  USG  response.  Trained  PA 
personnel  need  to  be  on  staff  of  all  key  military  commands  as  the  disaster  unfolds,  with 
appropriate  guidance  as  to  their  roles  and  with  appropriate  equipment  to  accomplish  the 
assigned  mission. 

RECOMMENDATION  PA-1-1:  The  Office  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance  should  establish  a  working  group  with  USAID/OFDA,  the  DoS  Under 
Secretary  for  Public  Diplomacy  and  Public  Affairs,  and  the  NSC  staff  to  develop  a  USG 
Response  Plan  for  international  disaster  PA.  The  Plan  should  clarify  each  agency’s 
responsibilities  for  domestic  and  foreign  PA.  The  Plan  should  designate  a  Coordinator 
for  Public  Affairs  to  serve  as  PA  spokesperson  for  the  overall  USG  relief  effort.  In 
anticipation  of  a  disaster,  the  designated  Coordinator  for  Public  Affairs  would  develop 
operating  guidelines  for  all  participating  USG  agencies  and  would  be  responsible  for 
establishing  a  USG  Information  Center  during  the  disaster,  where  the  various  responding 
agencies  would  coordinate  their  announcements. 

RECOMMENDATION  PA-1-2:  The  Joint  Staff  should  conduct  a  review  of 
military  public  affairs  doctrine  with  two  specific  objectives:  (1)  clearly  delineating  the 
range  of  DoD  PA  roles  and  responsibilities  during  a  foreign  natural  disaster,  including 
coordination  with  USG  civilian  agencies;  and  (2)  establishing  a  lead  responsibility  within 
DoD  for  each  of  the  roles  and  responsibilities  identified. 

RECOMMENDATION  PA-1-3:  Geographic  combatant  command  staffs  should 
ensure  that  natural  disaster  FUNCPLANS  clearly  delineate  the  PA  responsibilities  of  the 
command,  and  subordinate  or  supporting  commands,  during  a  rapid-onset  natural 
disaster.  The  FUNCPFAN  should  delineate  the  essential  coordination  points  and 
methods  for  working  with  other  USG  agencies.  The  FUNCPFAN  should  identify  the 
method  for  rapidly  deploying  existing  PA  staff  to  the  AO,  supplementing  the  DJTFAC,  if 
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any,  with  PA  support,  and  providing  stable  PA  staffing  to  JTFs  tasked  with  disaster  relief 
missions. 

RECOMMENDATION  PA-1-4:  The  Offiee  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance,  in  conjunction  with  the  Joint  Staff  and  geographic  combatant  commands, 
should  conduct  a  review  of  the  current  system  for  PA  augmentation  of  JTFs.  The  review 
should  examine  options  for  augmenting  PA  capabilities  during  a  disaster. 

RECOMMENDATION  PA-1-5:  Geographic  combatant  commands.  Joint  and 
Service  schools,  and  other  commands  or  units  conducting  disaster  response  exercises 
should  ensure  that  scenarios  developed  for  such  exercises  include  public  affairs  elements, 
that  USIA  staff  at  relevant  embassies  and  PA  offices  from  the  geographic  combatant 
commands  are  invited  to  participate  in  exercises,  and  that  these  officers  are  given  role- 
playing  opportunities  in  the  exercise  scenarios. 
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FINDING  PA-2:  The  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  distinguished  visitors  (DV)  or 
very  important  persons  (VIPs),  from  the  USG,  the  United  States,  or  abroad,  oomplieated 
disaster  relief  operations  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Mitch.  Given  the 
media  and  public  interest  in  large-scale  disasters,  commanders  tasked  in  the  future  with 
disaster  missions  should  anticipate  the  arrival  of  DV/VIP  contingents  in  the  disaster  AO. 

DISCUSSION:  In  interviews  and  reports,  many  personnel  involved  in  the  Mitch 
response  stated  that,  during  the  weeks  immediately  following  Mitch,  they  were 
overwhelmed  with  logistical  requests  from  DVsA^IPs.  Such  visitors  were  arriving  in 
Central  America  during  the  early  lifesaving  phases  of  operations,  when  the  U.S.  military 
was  still  transporting  food  via  helicopters,  and  tradeoffs  were  required  as  to  whether  to 
use  available  air  transport  space  for  visitors  or  critical  relief  supplies.  U.S.  military  and 
Country  Team  personnel  had  to  facilitate  transportation,  lodging,  food  and  shopping 
privileges  for  the  visitors.  The  visitors  also  requested  visa  facilitation  for  travel 
throughout  Central  America.  The  exact  numbers  of  visitors  who  requested  assistance 
could  not  be  determined,  but  numerous  personnel  mentioned  the  burden. 

Interviewees  also  frequently  stated  that  they  understood  the  value  of  DVsA^IPs  in 
terms  of  mobilizing  public  support  and  resources  for  relief  operations.  These  personnel 
did  not  call  for  the  termination  of  DVA^IP  visits  to  the  disaster-affected  area.  Rather, 
they  sought  more  detailed  guidance  on  the  relative  priority  of  supporting  visitors,  and  the 
degree  of  support  to  be  provided  amid  the  austere  environment  of  disaster  relief 
operations.  Specifically,  commanders  and  units  faced  complex  choices  between  placing 
DV/VIP  visitors  on  helicopters  or  placing  relief  supplies  on  those  same  aircraft,  and 
would  have  benefited  from  clear,  consistent  guidance  on  how  to  proceed  under  those 
circumstances. 

RECOMMENDATION  PA-2-1:  The  Joint  Staff  should  review  existing  or  draft 
doctrine  on  PA  and  disaster  operations  to  ensure  that  documents,  including  draft  Joint 
Publication  3-07.6,  provide  adequate  guidance  to  geographic  combatant  commanders  and 
JTF  commanders  on  the  treatment  of  DV/VIP  visitors  in  the  aftermath  of  major  foreign 
disasters,  especially  during  the  lifesaving  stages  of  those  disasters.  Such  guidance  should 
establish  a  clear  priority  for  the  use  of  transport  space,  i.e.  when  transport  of  DV/VIP 
visitors  might  supplant  emergency  cargo. 

RECOMMENDATION  PA-2-2:  Staffs  at  geographic  combatant  commands 
should  provide  early  alert  to  JTF  Commanders  and  other  commands  deploying  on 
disaster  relief  missions  on  the  likelihood  of  DV/VIP  visitors,  and  should  establish  a  single 
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point  of  processing  for  such  visitors.  Commander’s  guidance  issued  by  geographic 
combatant  commanders  should  provide  a  clear  sense  of  the  priority  to  be  accorded  to 
DV/VIP  contingents. 
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FINDING  PA-3:  During  the  Hurricane  Mitch  response,  many  organizations 
sought  to  use  the  Denton  Program  to  transport  donated  supplies  to  Central  America.  This 
caused  numerous  problems,  as  the  Denton  Program  is  not  designed  to  operate  efficiently 
during  a  rapid-onset  disaster. 

DISCUSSION:  The  Denton  Amendment  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1985  and  is 
codified  at  10  USC  402.  It  authorizes  the  SECDEF  to  transport  privately  donated  items 
to  another  country  for  humanitarian  purposes,  on  a  space-available  basis  and  at  no  cost  to 
the  donor.  Although  participants  in  this  program  often  assume  that  the  Denton 
Amendment  covers  air  transport  only,  the  statute  -  while  it  does  limit  the  type  of 
consignee  and  mandates  a  foreign  destination  -  does  not  limit  the  mode  of  transportation. 
The  Denton  Program  is  not  a  regularly  functioning,  rapid  logistical  support  system  for 
disaster  responses;  it  normally  requires  four  to  six  weeks  to  approve  cargo  to  be  moved 
via  the  Denton  process. 

DoD,  DoS,  and  USAID  have  developed  procedures  for  handling  donated 
“Denton”  cargo. 36  Despite  the  agencies’  attempts  to  clarify  the  process,  the  Denton 
procedure  was  not  widely  understood  by  the  general  population.  Many  within  the 
American  public  believed  that,  if  they  collected  items,  then  the  USG  would  provide  all 
necessary  logistical  support  to  move  the  supplies  to  the  disaster-affected  population, 
ignoring  the  space-available  requirement  that  is  central  to  the  Denton  Amendment. 
Moreover,  the  involvement  of  three  USG  agencies  at  various  stages  of  the  transport 
approval  process  made  management  and  quality  control  diffuse  and  uncertain. 

During  the  Hurricane  Mitch  response,  there  was  political  pressure  seeking  Denton 
support  from  state  governors.  Members  of  Congress,  and  others  requesting  support  for 
specific  charitable  organizations.  Such  interest  is  evident  by  the  high  number  of  calls 
made  to  the  OFDA  Operations  Center  by  Congressional  staffers,  the  number  of  letters 
answered  by  USAID’s  legislative  affairs  staff,  and  the  reports  requested  by  high-level 
DoD  officials.  This  high-level  interest  resulted  in  items  being  “pushed”  through  the 
interagency  Denton  program  with  minimal  quality  control.  In  some  instances,  the 
outcome  was  delivery  to  already  overburdened  logistics  hubs  in  Central  American  of 


36  The  law  requires  the  SECDEF  to  make  certain  determinations  about  donated  items,  such  as  safety 
determinations.  During  Mitch  operations,  the  Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency’s  (DSCA)  Office 
of  Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Demining  made  these  determinations  for  the  SECDEF.  DSCA 
personnel  had  worked  closely  with  their  counterparts  in  other  agencies  on  the  Denton  program  long 
before  Mitch. 
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items  such  as  medicines  beyond  their  useful  life,  winter  coats,  and  inappropriate  food 
items. 

Regrettably,  DoD  and  other  USG  PA  officers  added  to  the  over-utilization  of  the 
Denton  Amendment  after  Hurricane  Mitch.  Some  encouraged  reporting  on  the  Denton 
cargo  process  by  inviting  the  press  to  fly  on  the  Denton  Flights  and  see  cargo  delivered. 
The  news  media  gave  substantial  coverage  to  Denton  flights,  which  encouraged  requests 
for  support  by  other  groups. 

Denton  cargo  was  often  flown  via  the  Air  National  Guard  and  U.S.  Air  Force 
Reserve  aircraft  during  rescheduled  training  flights.  These  quickly  rescheduled  flights 
transformed  “space  available”  flights  into  dedicated  Denton  cargo  “training”  flights.  A 
number  of  U.S.  military  interviewees  involved  in  Mitch  humanitarian  operations  believed 
that  DoD  strategic  assets  were  diverted  from  their  disaster  relief  missions  or  military 
support  missions  to  transport  Denton  cargo,  although  these  allegations  could  not  be 
substantiated.  Overall,  many  DoD  personnel  considered  the  burdens  of  the  Denton 
program  a  major  irritant. 

One  positive  outcome  of  widespread  use  of  Denton  Amendment  transport  during 
the  Hurricane  Mitch  response  is  a  reinvigorated  debate  within  the  civilian  humanitarian 
community  and  the  media  on  the  value  of  sending  unrequested  donated  items  to  a 
disaster- affected  country,  especially  after  a  rapid-onset  major  disaster  when  transport 
systems  are  overburdened.  This  debate  has  stimulated  recommendations  that  cash  only 
should  be  requested  from  charitable  organizations  or  individuals.  Many  organizations 
and  relief  personnel  state  that  un-requested  items  only  add  to  the  burden  on  disaster  relief 
workers  and  have  very  little  positive  impact  on  disaster  victims. 

RECOMMENDATION  PA-3-1:  DSCA,  in  coordination  with  the  Office  of 
Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian  Assistance  and  the  Joint  Staff,  should  form  an 
interagency  working  group  with  DoS  and  USAID  to  review  the  management  of  the 
Denton  Program.  The  interagency  working  group  should  consider  designation  of  one 
USG  agency  as  manager  of  private  donations  during  a  disaster,  seeking  Congressional 
support  if  necessary  to  alter  legislative  language  in  the  Denton  Amendment  to  accomplish 
that  purpose.  The  designated  lead  agency  would  be  responsible  for  Denton  policies, 
plans,  operating  guidelines,  and  public  information.  The  head  of  the  lead  agency  would 
be  responsible  for  overall  quality  control  of  donated  goods  coordinating  during  a  disaster. 

RECOMMENDATION  PA-3-2:  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Programs 
Analysis  and  Evaluation)  should  conduct  a  financial  and  program  review  of  the  Denton 
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Program  to  identify  hidden  eosts  and  establish  the  true  eost  of  the  program.  In 
eonjunction  with  the  Assistant  Seeretary  of  Defense  (Legislative  Affairs),  the  review 
information  should  be  presented  to  appropriate  Congressional  eommittees  to  determine 
whether  the  eurrent  Denton  statute  should  be  amended. 

RECOMMENDATION  PA-3-3:  The  Offiee  of  Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance,  in  coordination  with  DSCA  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Legislative  Affairs),  should  design  and  implement  an  awareness  campaign  for  Members 
of  Congress  and  staffs  on  the  appropriate  operation  of  the  Denton  Amendment,  especially 
its  space-available  requirement.  The  objective  of  the  campaign  would  be  to  reduce  the 
Congressional  pressure  for  over-utilization  of  the  Denton  Amendment  during  future 
foreign  disasters. 

RECOMMENDATION  PA-3-4:  DSCA  should  coordinate  an  enhanced  public 
affairs  campaign  with  USAID’s  Office  of  Private  and  Voluntary  Cooperation  (PVC), 
which  currently  provides  information  to  the  general  public  on  the  Denton  Amendment. 
The  purpose  of  the  enhanced  campaign  would  be  to  eliminate  unreasonable  public 
expectations  about  the  Denton  Amendment,  and  to  prevent  large  quantities  of  unneeded 
items  from  being  collected  during  a  disaster 
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PERSONNEL  SUPPORT  (PS) 


FINDING  PS-1:  During  the  Mitch  operations,  difficulties  accompanied  the 
decision  to  use  individual  augmentees,  as  well  as  the  process  of  locating  and  designating 
them  for  deployment.  When  individuals  were  finally  deployed,  there  was  no  joint 
personnel  system  that  properly  tracked  individual  deployments,  mission  status,  and 
redeployment. 

DISCUSSION:  During  Hurricane  Mitch  operations,  USACOM  and 

SOUTHCOM  staffs  had  a  difficult  time  developing  the  manning  document  for  the  Joint 
Task  Force.  To  highlight  the  problems,  several  personnel  mentioned  the  initial  decision 
on  designating  the  staff  of  the  newly  formed  JTF  Aguila.  Initially,  the  JTF  staff  was 
going  to  be  designated  individual  by  individual,  a  task  to  be  performed  by  SOUTHCOM 
J-1.  The  JTF  commander  expressed  concern  over  this  planned  procedure;  he  stated  that 
he  needed  a  staff  that  was  used  to  working  together.  Once  the  decision  was  made  to 
locate  a  unit  to  serve  as  the  headquarters  for  JTF-A,  the  responsibility  for  finding  the  staff 
shifted  to  SOUTHCOM  J-3.  Fortunately,  SOUTHCOM  J-3,  Joint  Staff,  and  ACOM  staff 
were  able  to  find  a  unit  to  provide  a  cohesive  staff.  The  various  SOUTHCOM  staff 
sections  expressed  concern  over  the  lack  of  available  guidance  on  how  to  structure  a  JTF 
staff,  inability  to  gather  information  on  available  personnel  (whether  in  a  unit  or 
individually),  and  pressure  to  move  quickly. 

While  under  pressure  to  do  something  quickly,  several  staff  sections  noted  the 
opportunities  for  better  staff  coordination.  The  J-1  staff  noted  that  they  could  easily  have 
supported  the  request  for  deployment  orders,  but  they  were  not  included  in  those 
discussions.  According  to  Joint  Pub  1-0,  the  J-1  should  be  involved  with  determining  the 
manpower  requirements  and  the  sourcing  of  personnel  for  the  JTF  headquarters.  In 
addition  the  J-3  section  indicated  that  they  did  not  always  know  the  status  of  individual 
deployments,  as  opposed  to  unit  deployments. 

Individual  augmentation  was  widely  used  for  Hurricane  Mitch  operations. 
Individual  augmentation  included  both  non-unit  temporary  duty  personnel  (TDY)  and 
non-unit  temporary  additional  duty  (TAD)  personnel.^^  The  individual  augmentation 
process,  as  described  in  CJCSI  1301. OlA,  was  too  cumbersome  and  slow  for  responding 
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For  more  information  related  to  individual  Reserve  augmentation,  see  the  Reserve  Affairs  section  of 
Appendix  B  of  this  report. 
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to  a  rapid  onset  disaster.38  CJCSI  1301. 01 A  does  not  make  any  referenees  to  aecelerating 
or  compressing  the  augmentation  process  for  disasters,  emergencies,  or  contingencies. 
SOUTHCOM  and  JTF  staffs  indicated  that  disaster  relief  operations  will  probably 
continue  to  require  large  numbers  of  individual  augmentees  in  future  missions. 
Therefore,  changes  in  DoD  doctrine,  to  reflect  the  need  for  quick  augmentation  during 
rapid  onset  disasters,  would  be  helpful. 

Once  units  and  individual  augmentees  report  to  the  JTF,  the  J-1  must  ensure  the 
timely  preparation  and  submission  of  personnel  strength  reports,  performance 
evaluations,  and  awards  for  assigned  individuals  in  accordance  with  the  established 
guidelines  of  the  individual  Services.  During  Mitch  the  quality  and  timing  of  the 
personnel  strength  reports  could  have  been  improved.  The  personnel  strength  reports 
were  especially  sensitive  during  Mitch  operations.  Certain  countries  imposed  limits  on 
the  number  of  personnel  allowed  in  country  at  one  time.  Tight  budgets  limited  the 
numbers  for  deployment  as  well.  Gathering  data  from  a  JTF  spread  over  three  countries, 
with  inadequate  communications,  made  the  J-1  information  gathering  task  difficult.  In 
addition  the  individual  Service  reporting  formats  varied  widely.  To  add  further 
complexity,  JTF  Bravo  and  JTF  Aguila  submitted  to  SOUTHCOM  differently  formatted 
reports.  Personnel  information  management  during  Mitch  was  slow  and,  at  times, 
unreliable. 

RECOMMENDATION  PS-1-1:  The  Joint  Staff  and  Joint  Forces  Command, 
especially  J-1  and  J-3,  should  explore  bridging  the  gaps  in  developing  force  requirements 
for  a  JTF.  They  should  review  the  capabilities  and  potential  abilities  of  their  respective 
systems  (i.e.  JOPES  and  personnel  information  systems)  to  determine  whether  the 
systems  can  work  together,  whether  the  systems  provide  them  with  any  tools  they  are  not 
currently  using,  and  what  other  tools  they  may  need  when  going  through  manning 
decisions.  [See  also  Finding  CC-2]. 

RECOMMENDATION  PS-1-2:  Geographic  combatant  command  staff, 
especially  J-1  and  J-3,  should  work  together  when  developing  personnel  requirements  for 
JTFs,  whether  individual  augmentees  or  unit  deployments.  In  advance  of  the  disaster, 
they  should  develop  model  Requests  for  Deployment  Orders  and  an  augmentation  plan 
for  the  FUNCPLAN. 
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This  new  instruction  was  issued  30  October  1998,  but  this  change  did  not  appear  either  to  help  or 
hinder  the  process  during  Mitch.  Personnel  who  were  interviewed  for  this  report  referred  to  CJCSI 


1301.01. 
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RECOMMENDATION  PS-1-3:  The  Joint  Staff  should  review  the  proeess  for 
individual  augmentation  stated  in  CJCSI  130 1.01  A  and  develop  proeedures  for 
aceelerating  individual  augmentations  during  disaster  or  emergeney  situations. 

RECOMMENDATION  PS-1-4:  The  Joint  Staff  and  Joint  Forces  Command 
should  explore  the  development  of  a  Joint  Personnel  Information  management  system. 
The  system  would  have  to  be  deployable,  include  status  reports  on  manning  requests, 
strength  reporting,  and  information  on  individual  service  requirements.  Such  a  system 
will  probably  require  long  term  development  efforts,  and  its  development  should  be 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the  Services  to  see  if  existing  systems  could  be  linked. 
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FINDING  PS-2:  Individuals  who  participated  in  Hurricane  Mitch  operations 
maintained  high  morale,  both  because  of  DoD  attention  to  personnel  support  systems  and 
job  satisfaction  from  assisting  victims. 

DISCUSSION:  Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and 
analysis  within  the  U.S.  military  community  about  the  reputed  negative  morale  and 
retention  outcomes  of  SSC  operations  such  as  Bosnia  or  Kosovo.  However,  in  contrast  to 
the  perception  that  SSC  operations  diminish  morale  among  U.S.  military  personnel, 
commanders  who  were  engaged  in  Hurricane  Mitch  operations  reported  improved  morale 
on  the  part  of  deploying  units  and,  anecdotally,  higher  reenlistment  rates.  The  general 
impression  among  officers  commanding  U.S.  troops  during  the  relief  operation  was  that 
the  troops  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  help  those  in  need  and  the  opportunity  to 
employ  their  specialties.  Commanders  noted  that,  in  contrast  to  longer  duration 
peacekeeping  missions,  disaster  relief  operations  offered  both  a  short-term  assignment 
and  a  generally  grateful  host  nation  population  -  two  items  contributing  to  the  morale  of 
U.S.  personnel.  Another  factor  that  may  have  contributed  to  high  morale  was  the 
relatively  late  deployment  of  most  U.S.  forces.  Much  of  the  initial  SAR,  processing  of 
cadavers,  and  treatment  of  traumatic  injury  had  been  completed  by  the  time  the  bulk  of 
U.S.  military  personnel  arrived  in  Central  America.  In  addition,  most  U.S.  forces  were 
not  deployed  to  the  grimmest  disaster  sites,  like  Nicaragua’s  Las  Casitas  volcano  where 
thousands  were  buried  by  mudslides. 

Also  contributing  to  morale  was  the  perception  on  the  part  of  the  personnel  of  the 
JTFs  that,  generally  speaking,  they  received  adequate  personnel  support  during  their 
deployment.  Draft  Joint  Pub  3-07.6  states  that  a  deployed  JTF  should  maintain  proper 
support  for  its  personnel.  “Proper  support”  includes  religious  support,  legal  assistance, 
and  morale,  welfare,  and  recreation  (MWR)  abilities.  MWR  activities  were  very 
important  for  the  success  of  the  mission  as  well  as  personnel  satisfaction.  Reported 
favorites  among  MWR  activities  included  soccer  or  football  games  with  the  host  nation 
citizens. 

RECOMMENDATION  PS-2-1:  Although  troops  may  welcome  deployment  to 
disaster  relief  operations  in  many  cases,  such  operations  can  be  stressful.  The  staff  of 
geographic  combatant  commands  should  assign  appropriate  priority  to  MWR  support 
early  in  the  planning  process. 
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RESERVE  FORCES  (RE) 

FINDING  RF-1:  The  Hurricane  Georges  and  Mitch  operations  reinforced  the 
need  for  improving  the  timeliness,  adequacy,  and  effectiveness  of  Reserve  Component 
voluntary  responses  to  unexpected  overseas  operations. 

DISCUSSION:  During  the  response  to  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch,  Reserve 
Component  (RC)  personnel  were  an  integral  part  of  the  military’s  response  force.  Those 
interviewed  stated  that  they  needed  the  RC  personnel  during  all  phases  of  the  operations 
and  could  have  used  more  RC  assistance  during  the  planning  phase.  Once  the  RC 
personnel  were  tapped,  they  were  used  in  a  variety  of  positions  and  from  all  Services. 

RC  personnel  were  important  at  all  levels  of  the  disaster  response,  from 
Washington  interagency  coordination  to  work  at  the  JTFs.  RC  personnel  were  used  in 
several  Washington  offices  to  decrease  individual  staff  workloads.  For  example,  the 
DSCA  Office  of  Humanitarian  Affairs  used  RC  personnel  as  additional  staff  to  manage 
the  increased  Denton  requests.  Various  SOUTHCOM  staff  reported  that  Active 
Component  (AC)  positions  were  not  adequate  to  staff  a  Crisis  Action  Cell  (CAC)  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  for  an  open-ended  duration.  They  needed  RC  personnel  to  supplement 
the  CAC  and  ameliorate  increased  workload  of  staff  sections.  Although  these  RC  staff 
augmentations  were  considered  essential  by  permanent  staff,  the  SOUTHCOM  staff 
found  it  difficult  to  quickly  access  RC  personnel. 

In  addition  to  their  contributions  in  headquarters  positions,  RC  personnel  were 
needed  as  part  of  the  actual  response.  The  RC  personnel  often  filled  critical  positions  on 
Joint  Task  Forces  such  as  Civil  Affairs  (CA),  Psychological  Operations  (PSYOPS),  and 
Public  Affairs  (PA).  There  simply  were  not  enough  AC  personnel  to  fill  these  positions. 
For  example,  96  percent  of  total  U.S.  military  CA  personnel  are  in  the  RC.  In  addition, 
the  AC  personnel  in  these  types  of  specialties  are  the  most  deployed  units  in  the  AC,  e.g., 
members  of  high  demand,  low  density  specialties.  The  few  AC  personnel  in  these  units 
are  often  already  deployed  when  a  disaster  strikes.  Individuals  interviewed  for  this  study 
reported  that  the  military  specialties  that  reside  primarily  in  the  RC  must  be  accessed 
quicker  than  they  were  during  Mitch  operations. 

Generally,  Chapter  51  of  Title  10  United  States  Code  (USC)  strictly  limits  the  use 
of  RC  personnel.  RC  personnel  can  be  used  to  respond  to  foreign  disasters  on  a 
voluntary  or  involuntary  basis.  Involuntary  call-ups  have  been  limited  in  recent  years  to 
the  following  overseas  conflictive  disasters;  Bosnia,  Southwest  Asia,  and  Kosovo.  For 
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policy  reasons,  DoD  has  stated  in  “Activation,  Mobilization,  and  Demobilization  of  the 
Ready  Reserve,”^^  that  it  will  limit  the  use  of  involuntary  eall-ups.  The  use  of  an 
involuntary  eall-up  of  RC  personnel  for  Hurrieane  Miteh  operations  was  never  seriously 
considered,  aecording  to  DoD  sourees.  The  prevailing  argument  at  that  time  was  that 
multiple  eontemporary  involuntary  call-ups  were  already  placing  considerable  demands 
on  families  and  employers  of  Reservists,  and  one  more  eall-up  would  not  have  been 
supported  by  Congress,  employers,  or  families.  Aceording  to  some  DoD  sources,  it  is 
eonsidered  highly  unlikely  that  DoD  would  ever  consider  an  involuntary  activation  for  a 
foreign  natural  disaster. 

If  an  involuntary  call-up  is  not  used,  RC  personnel  can  voluntarily  respond  to  a 
disaster,  which  many  did  with  alacrity  during  Hurricane  Mitch  operations.  However,  a 
number  of  issues  that  arose  during  that  mission  illustrate  impediments  to  meeting  all 
eritieal  disaster  response  requirements  through  the  voluntary  mechanism: 

.  DoD  has  not  issued  any  poliey  related  to  the  voluntary  use  of  RC  personnel; 
each  of  the  Serviee  Seeretaries  independently  developed  rules  relating  to 
voluntary  aetivation.  This  added  unneeded  confusion  and  delay  during  Miteh 
operations. 

.  The  amount  of  funding  often  drove  the  type  of  orders  issued  during  Miteh. 
During  Hurricane  Miteh  operations,  the  JTF  was  supported  with  RC  personnel 
primarily  on  two  week  training  orders.  However,  this  caused  constant  rotation 
and  disruption  for  the  various  commanders.  It  also  often  caused  confusion 
over  whether  the  primary  purpose  of  the  deployment  was  training  or  disaster 
relief.  The  JTF  commanders  and  staff  officers  stated  that  eonsistency  and  the 
need  for  fully  trained  personnel  were  essential  to  the  sueeessful  use  of  RC 
personnel  during  disaster  relief  operations. 

.  Miteh  relief  operations  required  RC  personnel  with  unique  skills  (sueh  as 
language  and  knowledge  of  the  loeal  culture).  Voluntary  RC  personnel  eould 
not  be  efficiently  accessed  and  matched  to  the  required  skills  during  Mitch 
operations.  Beyond  language  and  eultural  awareness  skills,  for  example, 
many  RC  personnel  reported  to  the  geographic  combatant  command  staff  or 
JTFs  with  little  or  no  joint  training.  RC  personnel  often  struggled  to 
understand  the  joint  operating  environment.  Currently  no  system  exists  to 
faeilitate  a  sufficient  and  qualified  response  from  voluntary  RC  personnel. 


39  Directive  1215.10,  July  1,  1995 
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.  The  geographic  combatant  command  staffs  ability  to  coordinate  directly  with 
certain  Reserve  units  greatly  enhanced  that  staffs  planning  ability.  However, 
this  direct  pipeline  to  Reserve  units  does  not  exist  throughout  DoD. 

.  Voluntary  activation  of  RC  has  received  insufficient  attention  in  doctrine, 
training  and  publications  for  AC  personnel.  When  AC  personnel  complained, 
as  they  sometimes  did,  that  voluntary  RC  personnel  reported  without  required 
support  and  did  not  deploy  in  units,  it  was  obvious  that  they  did  not  fully 
understand  the  process  of  using  voluntary  RC  personnel. 

RECOMMENDATION  RF-1-1:  ASD  (Personnel  and  Readiness),  ASD 
(Reserve  Affairs),  Service  Secretaries,  and  Joint  Staff  should  provide  additional  high- 
demand,  low-density  RC  capabilities  in  their  assumptions  for  force  structure  when 
planning  for  disaster  relief  operations. 

RECOMMENDATION  RF-1-2:  In  conjunction  with  on-going  efforts  of  the 
ASD  (Reserve  Affairs)  Working  Group  on  the  use  of  RC  personnel  in  peacetime,  an 
in-depth  review  should  be  conducted  on  the  voluntary  use  of  RC  personnel  in  rapid  onset 
disasters.  The  review  should  establish  guidelines  and  publish  standard  operating 
procedures  with  common  definitions  and  recommended  funding  authorities.  These 
publications  should  be  made  available  to  AC  units  and  personnel. 
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SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  (SF) 

FINDING  SF-1:  Rapidly  deploying  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOFs)  saved 
lives  during  the  initial  Emergency  Phase  of  Mitch  operations  and  facilitated  the  JTF 
operations  during  the  Rehabilitation  Phase. 

DISCUSSION:  SOFs  receive  training,  assets,  and  sufficient  latitude  to  perform 
well  during  emergency  response  operations.  First,  SOFs  deploy  quickly,  within  hours  or 
days,  rather  than  weeks.  During  Hurricane  Georges  operations,  29  SOF  personnel  began 
deploying  for  the  Dominican  Republic  on  21  September  1998,  the  same  day  that  Georges 
made  landfall  there.  In  addition,  SOFs  are  known  for  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
customs,  traditions,  and  language  of  an  area  of  operations  (AO).  Upon  arrival  in  the  AO, 
they  are  well  suited  to  put  their  capabilities  immediately  to  use  and  accomplish  their 
mission.  Disaster  related  missions  generally  include:  Recovery  Operations,  Special 
Reconnaissance,  Civil  Affairs,  and  Psychological  Operations.  These  missions  are 
focused  more  toward  conflictive  backgrounds,  but  can  easily  be  adapted  to  a  natural 
disaster  relief  situation.  For  example,  recovery  operations  are  to  “locate,  recover,  and 
restore  personnel  or  material  held  captive.  .  .  .”  During  Phase  I  of  Mitch  operations,  the 
“captor”  was  floodwaters,  and  disaster  victims  the  “recovered  personnel.”  Navy  SEALS 
and  Army  Special  Eorces  saved  hundreds  of  lives  by  performing  search  and  rescue 
operations.  They  plucked  victims  from  rooftops  and  raging  floodwaters  and  immediately 
conducted  triage. 

Surveillance  missions  include  performing  assessments  of  a  current  operating 
environment.  During  Georges,  Army  SE  teams  used  their  surveillance  skills  to  perform 
medical  assessments  with  OEDA  and  Red  Cross  disaster  specialists.  Special 
reconnaissance  and  surveillance  missions  can  include  obtaining  or  verifying 
hydrographic,  geological,  and  meteorological  information.  During  Hurricane  Mitch 
operations,  SOEs  performed  search  and  rescue  operations,  but  did  not  perform 
surveillance  missions  or  assessments.  It  is  unknown  whether  the  SOE  forces  were 
unavailable  for  this  mission  or  not  considered  for  these  tasks.  As  a  result,  assessment 
details  were  slowly  gathered  by  other  military  and  civilian  personnel.  If  SOE  had  been 
considered  for  an  assessment  mission,  they  could  have  been  used  to  collect  this 
information  quickly  and  efficiently.  In  addition,  their  experience  in  the  area  would  have 
added  value  by  placing  the  assessment  data  in  proper  context. 

During  Phase  II  of  Mitch  relief  operations.  Army  SE  and  Navy  SEAL  teams  were 
not  used,  but  SOE  civil  affairs  and  psychological  assets  were.  Many  of  these  SOEs 
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reported  that  they  were  unable  to  fully  accomplish  their  assigned  tasks  because  of 
operational  constraints.  They  were  constrained  by  limitations  of  tours  (See  Reserve 
Forces  Findings)  and  by  force  protection  requirements.  For  example,  the  SOFs  were  not 
allowed  to  travel  alone  and  they  were  required  to  wear  their  uniforms  at  all  times. 

RECOMMENDATION  SF-1-1:  When  planning  for  disaster  relief  operations, 
staffs  at  geographic  combatant  commands  should  consider  using  Special  Operations 
Forces  for  specialized  tasks.  In  advance  of  a  disaster,  geographic  combatant  command 
FUNCPLANs  should  detail  possible  missions  for  use  of  SOFs. 
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080120ZNOV  98,(11/8/98) 

132.  Joint  Staff,  Message:  Emergency  Helicopter  Support  for  Natural  Disaster  in 
Costa  Rica,  (2/16/96) 

133.  Joint  Staff,  Report:  Status  of  DoD  Helicopters  As  of  November  9,  1998  (0800 
Zulu  time),  (1 1/9/98) 

134.  Joint  Staff  (J3  WHEM),  Joint  Staff  Action  Processing  Eorm:  Deployment  of 
Alerted  Eorces  Prom  CJCS  Deployment  Order  (MODI),  J3A  02079-98,  (11/9/98) 

135.  Joint  Staff  (J3  WHEM),  Joint  Staff  Action  Processing  Eorm:  Deployment  of 
Alerted  Eorces  Prom  CJCS  Deployment  Order  (MOD2),  J-3A  02160-98, 
(11/23/98) 

136.  Joint  Staff  (J3  WHEM),  Joint  Staff  Action  Processing  Eorm:  Deployment  Order  - 
Porce  Augmentation  to  JTP-B  and  DRJTP  El  Salvador  in  Support  of  Hurricane 
Mitch  Relief  Operations,  (11/8/98) 

137.  Joint  Staff  (J3),  Briefing:  Situation  Assessment:  Honduras,  (1 1/16/98) 

138.  Joint  Staff  (J3),  Message  Coordination  Package:  Modification  to  CJCS 
Deployment  Order,  (11/6/98) 

139.  Joint  Staff  (J3),  Message  Coordination  Package:  Modification  to  CJCS 
Deployment  Order  Porce  Augmentation,  (11/6/98) 

140.  Joint  Staff  (J3),  Spreadsheet:  Hurricane  Mitch  Eorces,  (12/10/99) 

141.  Joint  Staff  (J3),  Spreadsheet:  Transportation  Cost  Estimate,  (no  date) 

142.  Joint  Staff  (J3),  Talking  Paper:  Mitch  Relief,  (no  date) 

143.  JTF  Aguila,  OPORD:  Operation  Puerzas  Apoyando,  Health  Service  Support, 
Annex  Q,  OPORD  6150-98,  (11/26/98) 
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144.  JTF  Aguila,  Briefing:  JTF  Aguila  Operation  Fuerte  Apoyo  Lessons  Learned,  (no 
date) 

145.  JTF  Aguila,  Briefing:  JTF  OPORD  6150-98  Brief,  (1 1/28/98) 

146.  JTF  Aguila,  Briefing:  Operation  Fuerte  Apoyo,  (1 1/2/98) 

147.  JTF  Aguila,  Briefing:  Operation  Fuerzas  Apoyando  Joint  Task  Foree  Aguila, 
(7/99) 

148.  JTF  Aguila,  Briefing: Course  of  Aetion  Analysis,  (11/22/98) 

149.  JTF  Aguila,  Information  Sheet:  Direet  Medieal  Care  (ES-S-002),  (1/10-13/99) 

150.  JTF  Aguila,  Information  Sheet:  Direet  Medical  Care  (ES-SM-006),  (1/5-9/99) 

151.  JTE  Aguila,  Information  Sheet:  Direct  Medical  Care  (ES-U-005),  (12/22-3 1/99) 

152.  JTF  Aguila,  Information  Sheet:  Medical  (GT-M-002),  (12/29-30/98) 

153.  JTF  Aguila,  Information  Sheet:  Medical  (GT-M-003),  (12/30/98) 

154.  JTF  Aguila,  Information  Sheet:  Medical/Veterinary  Care  (GT-M-001),  (12/21- 
28/98) 

155.  JTF  Aguila,  Information  Sheet:  Optical  Care,  (1/12-13/99) 

156.  JTF  Aguila,  Information  Sheet:  Preventive  Medicine  (ES-PM-002/005),  (12/15- 
18/98) 

157.  JTF  Aguila,  OPORD:  Fuerzas  Apoyando,  Appendix  3  to  Annex  AMedical 
Regulating,  OPORD  6150-98,  (11/26/98) 

158.  JTF  Aguila,  OPORD:  Operation  Fuerzas  Apoyando,  Appendix  10  Annex  Q, 
Veterinary  Services,  OPORD  6150-98,  (11/26/98) 

159.  JTF  Aguila,  OPORD:  Operation  Fuerzas  Apoyando,  Appendix  1 1  to  Annex  Q, 
Country  Health  Studies,  OPORD  6150-98,  (11/26/98) 

160.  JTF  Aguila,  OPORD:  Operation  Fuerzas  Apoyando,  Appendix  4  to  Annex  Q, 
Evacuation,  OPORD  6150-98,  (11/26/98) 

161 .  JTE  Aguila,  OPORD:  Operation  Euerzas  Apoyando,  Appendix  5  to  Annex  Q, 
USCINCSO  OPORD  6601-02,  Joint  Blood  Program,  OPORD  6150-98, 
(11/26/98) 

162.  JTF  Aguila,  OPORD:  Operation  Fuerzas  Apoyando,  Appendix  6  to  Annex  Q, 
USCINCSO  OPORD  6601-02,  Medical  Eogistics  (Class  VIIIA)  System,  OPORD 
6150-98,(11/26/98) 

163.  JTF  Aguila,  OPORD:  Operation  Fuerzas  Apoyando,  Appendix  7  to  Annex  Q, 
Force  Health  Protection,  OPORD  6150-98,  (1 1/26/98) 

164.  JTF  Aguila,  OPORD:  Operation  Fuerzas  Apoyando,  Appendix  8  Annex  Q,  C4I, 
OPORD  6150-98,  (11/26/98) 
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165.  JTF  Aguila,  OPORD;  Operation  Fuerzas  Apoyando,  Appendix  9  to  Annex  Q, 
Host  Nation  Medical  Support,  OPORD  6150-98,  (11/26/98) 

166.  JTF  Bravo,  Briefing:  Joint  Task  Force  -  Bravo,  (no  date) 

167.  JTF  Bravo,  Summary:  Operation  Fuerte  Apoyo  Hotwash  and  Lessons  Learned, 
(no  date) 

168.  JTF  Bravo  (J7),  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief  Engineer  Effort,  (no 
date) 

169.  JTE  Build  Hope,  OPORD:  Operation  Build  Hope  (PA),  OPORD  99-01,  (12/4/98) 

170.  JTP  Pull  Provider,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Georges,  25  Sept  98  -  29  Oct  98,  (no  date) 

171.  Marine  Corps  Warfighting  Eaboratory  (MCWL),  Paper:  Humanitarian  Assistance 
and  Disaster  Relief,  X-Pile  3-35.1 1,  (1/29/99) 

172.  Military  Sealift  Command,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Relief  Ops  11-12  Mar  99,  (no 
date) 

173.  Military  Sealift  Command,  Briefing:  Sealift  Program,  (no  date) 

174.  Military  Sealift  Command,  Spreadsheet:  Hurricane  Mitch  Relief  Cargo  Status, 
(12/17/98) 

175.  Military  Sealift  Command,  Spreadsheet:  Ship  Program  Pocator/Schedule  for 
Mitch,  (12/16/99) 

176.  Ministry  of  Defense,  UK,  Point  Paper:  Royal  Navy  Help  to  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  (11/6/98) 

177.  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  OPLAN:  1999  Hurricane 
Operations  Plan,  PCM-P12-1999,  (5/1/99) 

178.  National  Security  and  International  Affairs  Division,  GAO,  Report:  Disaster 
Assistance,  DoD's  Support  for  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki  and  Typhoon  Omar, 
GAO/NSIAM-93-180,  (6/1/93) 

179.  National  Security  and  International  Affairs  Division,  GAO,  Report:  Military 
Operations:  DOD's  Disaster  Relief  Assistance  in  Response  to  Hurricane  Mitch, 
GAO/NSIAD-99-122R,  (3/29/99) 

180.  Naval  Station  Roosevelt  Roads,  Briefing:  Integrated  Staging  Base  (ISB)  During 
Georges,  (no  date) 

181.  Naval  Station  Roosevelt  Roads  and  Naval  Base  Guantanamo  Bay,  Compilation: 

29  Pessons  Pearned  Concerning  Hurricane  Georges  Respone,  (9/29/99) 

182.  NSC,  Pact  Sheet:  The  Clinton/Gore  Administration  Relief  Efforts  in  Central 
America  in  the  Wake  of  Hurricane  Mitch,  (11/17/98) 

183.  NSC,  Paper:  Resettlement  Assistance  for  Persons  Displaced  by  Hurricane  Mitch, 
(12/22/98) 
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184.  NSC  Staff,  Central  America  Task  Force  Meeting,  Notification;  Additional 
Resources  for  Central  America,  (no  date) 

185.  OASD  Legislative  Affairs,  Fact  Sheet:  U.S.  Government  Response  to  Hurricane 
Mitch,  (11/5/98) 

186.  OCHA  Geneva,  Briefing:  U.N.  Military  and  Civil  Defense,  (3/24/99) 

187.  OCHA  Geneva,  Report:  Central  America  -  Hurricane/Tropical  Storm  Mitch 
OCHA  Situation  Report  No.  13,  OCHAGVA  98/0347,  (11/12/98) 

188.  OCHA,  UNDP,  UNICEF,  and  PAHO,  Report:  Joint  Disaster  Response  and 
Recovery  Mission  to  Central  America  as  a  Follow-up  to  Hurricane  Mitch,  (no 
date) 

189.  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary,  the  White  House,  Press  Release:  Supplemental  for 
Kosovo  and  Mitch,  (5/21/99) 

190.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Engery,  Eetter:  Department  of  Energy's  Contribution  to 
the  Central  American  Relief  Effort,  (1 1/24/98) 

191 .  Office  of  the  White  House  Press  Secretary,  Press  Release:  Statement  by  the 
President  Concerning  Mitch  Supplemental,  (5/21/99) 

192.  OSD  (Comptroller),  Pact  Sheet:  Pinancing  Plan  for  Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster 
Relief  Operations,  (11/17/98) 

193.  OSD  (Comptroller),  Memorandum:  Porwarding  Punds  to  Pinance  Ongoing 
Hurricane  Mitch  Relief  Operations,  (7/23/99) 

194.  OSD  (Comptroller),  OSD(SO/PIC)/PK/HA  Piles,  Memorandum:  Congressional 
Notification  Concerning  Bosnia  Operations,  (6/24/96) 

195.  OSD  (PA),  Briefing:  Deployed  Units  -  JTP-B  JOA  Honduras,  (11/1 1/98) 

196.  OSD(SO/PIC),  Briefing:  Status  of  Ground  Transportation  Movement  of  Privately 
Donated  Goods,  Issue  Brief  #2  for  DepSecDef,  (11/19/98) 

197.  OSD(SO/PIC)/PK/HA  Piles,  Agenda;  Central  America  Task  Porce,  (1 1/24/98) 

198.  OSD(SO/PIC)/PK/HA  Piles,  Agenda:  Hurricane  Mitch  Transitions  Working 
Group  Meeting,  (1/11/99) 

199.  OSD(SO/PIC)/PK/HA  Piles,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch;  Manpower,  (no  date) 

200.  OSD(SO/PIC)/PK/HA  Piles,  Briefing:  Mitch;  DoD  Disaster  Response  - 
Unconstrained  Options,  (no  date) 

201.  OSD(SO/PIC)/PK/HA  Piles,  Briefing:  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Patin 
America,  (no  date) 

202.  OSD(SO/PIC)/PK/HA  Piles,  Chart;  Reserve  Component  Disaster  Relief 
Operations,  (11/17/98) 

203.  OSD(SO/PIC)/PK/HA  Piles,  DoD  Response  to  Hurricane  Mitch,  (no  date) 
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204.  OSD(SO/LIC)/PK/HA  Files,  Exim  Bank  Financing  in  Central  America, 

(11/23/98) 

205.  OSD(SO/LIC)/PK/HA  Files,  Funding  Chart:  Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief  - 
Estimated  Costs,  (12/2/98) 

206.  OSD(SO/FIC)/PK/HA  Files,  Point  Paper:  Concept  for  New  Horizons,  (no  date) 

207.  OSD(SO/FIC)/PK/HA  Files,  Point  Paper:  FY  1999  Supplemental  Request  for 
Military  Operations,  Hurricane  Mitch,  Southwest  Asia,  and  Kosovo,  (12/3/98) 

208.  OSD(SO/FIC)/PK/HA  Files,  Point  Paper:  Proposed  USG  Hurricane 
Reconstruction  Package,  (no  date) 

209.  OSD(SO/FIC)/PK/HA  Files,  Point  Paper:  Responses  to  Funding  Questions  from 
0MB  -  Hurricane  Mitch,  (12/7/98) 

210.  OSD(SO/FIC)/PK/HA  Files,  Point  Paper:  SOUTHCOM's  Role  in  Disaster  Relief 
in  the  Americas,  (no  date) 

211.  OSD(SO/FIC)/PK/HA  Files,  Spreadsheet:  Cost  Options  for  Hurricane  Mitch 
Assistance,  (1/5/99) 

212.  OSD(SO/FIC)/PK/HA  Files,  Summary  of  Congressional  Briefings  November  '98, 
(no  date) 

213.  OSD(SO/FIC)/PK/HA  Files,  Summary  Sheet:  Humanitarian  and  Civil  Assistance 
Projects,  (no  date) 

214.  OSD(SO/FIC)/PK/HA  Files,  Talking  Paper  for  SECDEF:  Status  of  Mitch  Relief 
Efforts  Including  Funding,  (12/4/98) 

215.  OSD(SO/FIC)/PK/HA  Files,  OFD A/OPS,  Chart:  Denton  Mission  Summary, 
(12/1/98) 

216.  Oxfam  International,  Briefing  Paper:  Central  America  after  Hurricane  Mitch: 

Will  the  Donors  Deliver?,  (12/1/98) 

217. PAHO,  Briefing:  PAHO  Mitch  Response/Fessons  Fearned,  (3/24/99) 

218. PAHO,  Disasters,  News  Report:  Preparedness  and  Mitigation  in  the  Americas, 
Issue  No.  74:  ISSN  0251-4486,  (1 0/1/98) 

219.  PAHO,  Meeting  Minutes:  Evaluation  of  Preparedness  and  Response  to 
Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch,  (3/5/99) 

220.  PAHO,  Report:  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  Regarding  Georges  and 
Mitch,  (2/16/99) 

221 .  PAHO,  Report:  Update  on  the  Epidemiological  Situation  in  Central  America 
Following  Hurricane  Mitch,  (11/18/98) 

222.  Peacock,  OSD  (Policy),  Inside  the  Pentagon:  DoD  Officials  Explore  Fegality  of 
Reserve  Call-Up  for  Aiding  Honduras,  (1 1/26/98) 
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223.  Peruvian  Air  Force  Board  of  Health,  International  Workshop  for  Communication 
of  Health,  Prevention  of  HfV/AIDs,  (7/12-17/99) 

224.  Puerto  Rico  National  Guard,  Briefing:  Puerto  Rico  National  Guard  Support  for 
Georges,  (no  date) 

225.  Regional  Security  System,  Caribbean  Disaster  Relief  Unit,  OPORD:  Operations 
Order  for  Disaster  Response  Unit  (DRU),  (5/1/93) 

226.  SECDEF,  Memorandum:  Designation  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Personal 
Representative  for  Hurricane  Mitch  Relief  Matters,  (1 1/6/98) 

227.  SECDEF,  Memorandum:  Ready  Reserve  Force  Activation  Authority,  (2/20/98) 

228.  SECDEF,  Message:  FY99  5069(A)  (2)  (FAA)  Drawdown  to  Support  Emergency 
Disaster  Relief  Operations  in  the  Aftermath  of  Hurricane  Mitch  in  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala-General  Instructions  and  Execute  Order 
One,  070043Z  Nov  98,  (1 1/7/98) 

229.  SECDEE,  Message:  Redistribution  of  EY98  OHDACA  Eunds,  281047Z  Dec  98, 
(12/28/98) 

230.  SECDEE,  Message:  Withdrawal  of  OHDACA  Eunds  to  Support  Hurricane 
Mitch,  182357ZNOV  98,  (11/18/98) 

23 1 .  SECDEE,  Message:  Withdrawal  of  OHDACA  Eunds  to  Support  Hurricane 
Mitch,  181344ZNOV  98,(11/18/98) 

232.  Secretariat  of  the  World  Meteorological  Organization,  OPLAN:  North  and 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  Hurricane  Operational  Plan,  TCP-30,  (1/1/99) 

233.  SECSTATE,  Message:  Additional  Eunding  for  Honduras  Helicopter  Operations, 
021654ZNOV  98,(11/2/98) 

234.  SECSTATE,  Message:  Eunded  Order  for  Palau  Disaster  Relief,  (10/1 1/96) 

235.  SECSTATE,  Message:  Eunding  for  Helicopter  Operations  -  Nicaragua,  021635Z 
Nov  98,(11/2/98) 

236.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Assumptions,  (11/23/98) 

237.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Consequences  Assessment  Tool  Set  (CATS),  (3/25/99) 

238.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Disaster  Relief,  (11/30/98) 

239.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Disaster  Relief  Operations,  Georges  and  Mitch,  Eessons 
Teamed,  (no  date) 

240.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Disaster  Relief  Operations,  Eessons  Teamed,  (no  date) 

241.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  EN  &  Med  Projects,  Honduras,  (11/30/98) 

242.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Executive  Summary,  DJTEAC  J2  Mitch  After  Action 
Report,  (no  date) 
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243.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Huricane  Mitch,  Disaster  Relief,  (1 1/19/98) 

244.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief,  (no  date) 

245.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief,  (no  date) 

246.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief  -  DoD  Response,  (no 
date) 

247.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief  -  Force  Flow, 
(11/10/98) 

248.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief  Cost  Estimates, 
(11/21/98) 

249.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief  Cost  Estimates, 
(11/21/98) 

250.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief  Delivered,  (3/4/99) 

25 1 .  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief  Supplies  Delivered  - 
Update:  240620  EST  Nov  98,  (11/24/98) 

252.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch  Operations  Cost,  (1/27/99) 

253.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch  Personnel  Update  &  Hurricane  Mitch 
Operations  Cost,  (1/11/99) 

254.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch  Situation  Update  Brief  As  of  090900E 
Nov  98,(11/9/98) 

255.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch  Situation  Update  Brief  As  Of  21  Dec 
98,  (12/21/98) 

256.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Impact  of  Hurricane  Mitch,  (12/15/98) 

257.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  JTE  HQ  Course  of  Action  and  Decision  Briefing, 
Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief  and  Humanitarian  Assistance,  (11/5/98) 

258.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Medical  Priorities  in  Phase  I,  (no  date) 

259.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Multinational  Eorces:  Relief  Assistance,  (11/16/98) 

260.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  New  Horizons  Series  PY99  Update  for  VADM  Clark, 
Director,  Joint  Staff,  (1/6/99) 

261.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  SOUTHCOM  DJTEAC,  Deployable  Joint  Task  Eorce 
Augmentation  Cell,  (7/20/99) 

262.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  SOUTHCOM  Hurricane  Georges  Brief  and  Talking 
Points,  (3/11/99) 

263.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Theater  Engagement  Plan,  (no  date) 

264.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  Transition  Planning  for  CENT  AM  DR  Operations, 
(12/1/98) 
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265.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  USSOUTHCOM  Mitch  Response,  (3/24/99) 

266.  SOUTHCOM,  Briefing:  USSOUTHCOM  Response  to  Georges,  (3/25/99) 

267.  SOUTHCOM,  Chart:  SOUTHCOM  FY  99  Humanitarian  and  Civil  Assistance 
Proposal,  (no  date) 

268.  SOUTHCOM,  Fact  Sheet:  Nicaragua  Information  for  POTUS  Visit,  (2/22/99) 

269.  SOUTHCOM,  Functional  Plan:  United  States  Southern  Command  Functional 
Plan  6175-98  for  Humanitarian  Assistance,  (7/1/99) 

270.  SOUTHCOM,  Information  Paper:  World  Relief  Article  Concerning  Mitch  Relief 
Supplies  and  Denton  Act,  (12/18/98) 

271.  SOUTHCOM,  Message:  Hurricane  Mitch  Relief  Operations,  041230Z  Nov  98, 
(11/4/98) 

272.  SOUTHCOM,  Message:  OPORD  for  Mitch,  121405Z  Nov  98,  (11/12/98) 

273.  SOUTHCOM,  Message:  Request  For  Deployment  in  Support  of  Hurricane  Mitch 
Relief,  (11/8/98) 

274.  SOUTHCOM,  Message:  Support  for  Mitch,  Request  (Draft),  (11/8/98) 

275.  SOUTHCOM,  OPORD:  Annex  G,  Civil  Affairs  Update  1  to  USCINCSO, 
(11/20/98) 

276.  SOUTHCOM,  Point  Paper:  U.S.  Southern  Command's  Strategy  of  Cooperative 
Regional  Peacetime  Engagement,  (no  date) 

277.  SOUTHCOM,  Report:  Crisis  Action  Center,  Georges  and  Mitch  Disaster  Relief 
Operations  -  After  Action  Report,  Including  Lessons  Learned,  (no  date) 

278.  SOUTHCOM,  Spreadsheet:  Support  for  Mitch,  Request  (Draft),  (no  date) 

279.  SOUTHCOM  (Comptroller),  Point  Paper:  General  funding  Rules  for  Disaster 
Support  Operations,  (no  date) 

280.  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ3),  Chronology:  Mitch  Disaster  Relief  Log,  (1/16/99) 

281.  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ3),  Chronology:  Significant  Georges  Activities  Log,  21  Sep  - 
6  Oct  98,(10/6/98) 

282.  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ3/CAT),  Message:  Request  for  Sustainment  Costs  ISO 
Hurricane  Mitch  Relief  Efforts,  291523Z  Dec  98,  (12/29/98) 

283.  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ4/LRC),  Chart:  Request  for  Assistance  Log  -  Georges, 
(10/23/98) 

284.  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ4/LRC),  fact  Sheet:  Strategic  Lift  for  Hurricane  Mitch, 
(11/16/98) 

285.  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ4/LRC),  Memorandum:  After  Action  Report  for  Hurricane 
Georges,  (2/10/99) 
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286.  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ4/LRC),  Memorandum:  After  Action  Report  for  Hurricane 
Mitch,  (1/19/99) 

287.  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ4/LRC),  Report:  Georges  Lessons  Learned,  (no  date) 

288.  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ4/LRC),  Spreadsheet:  Additional  Equipment/Personnel  for 
SOUTHCOM,  (no  date) 

289.  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ8),  Point  Paper:  CINC  Initiative  Fund,  (7/23/99) 

290.  SOUTHCOM  (Surgeon),  Briefing:  Medical  Support  to  CENT  AM  After 
Hurricane  Mitch,  Phases  1  &  11,  Operation  Fuerte  Apoyo,  4  Nov  1998  to  10  Feb 
1999,  (no  date) 

291.  SOUTHCOM  (Surgeon),  Interim  Report:  Medical  Operations  in  Support  of 
Hurricane  Mitch  Relief,  (3/1/99) 

292.  SOUTHCOM  (Surgeon),  Point  Paper,  Executive  Summary:  Health  Facilities 
Assessments  of  Nicaraguan  Public  Hospitals  Damaged  During  Hurricane  Mitch, 
31  October  -  7  November  1998  and  Impact  of  Hurricane  Mitch  of  Nicaraguan 
Public  Medical  Facilities,  December  1998,  (12/98) 

293.  SOUTHCOM  (Surgeon),  Point  Paper:  Fessons  Fearned  From  Mitch,  (no  date) 

294.  SOUTHCOM,  Joint  Staff,  J4/FRC,  American  Embassy,  Message:  Authorized 
Departure  From  Post  -  After  Action  Report,  (12/18/98) 

295.  SOUTHCOM,  Joint  Staff,  J4/FRC,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch,  (11/1 1/98) 

296.  SOUTHCOM,  Joint  Staff,  J4/FRC,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief, 
(11/5/98) 

297.  SOUTHCOM,  Joint  Staff,  J4/FRC,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief  - 
DoD  Response,  (no  date) 

298.  SOUTHCOM,  Joint  Staff,  J4/FRC,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief  - 
Force  Flow,  (11/8/98) 

299.  SOUTHCOM,  Joint  Staff,  J4/FRC,  Message:  Mod  1  to  RDO  in  Support  of 
Hurricane  Mitch  Relief  Operations,  (1 1/6/98) 

300.  Southern  Governors  Association,  Agreement:  Appendix  D:  Southern  Regional 
Emergency  Management  Compact  (SREMAC),  (no  date) 

301.  Special  Operations  Command  South,  Briefing:  Hurricane  George  After  Action 
"Hot  Wash",  (no  date) 

302.  TF  El  Salvador  (JTF  Aguila),  Briefing:  Briefing  for  Dr.  Jim  Schear 
OSD(PK/HA)  Regarding  Task  Force  El  Salvador,  Civil  Affairs  Operations 
Center,  (12/29/98) 

303.  The  White  House,  Press  Release:  Clinton/Gore  Administration  Relief  Efforts  in 
the  Wake  of  Hurricane  Mitch,  (11/16/98) 
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304.  The  White  House,  Statement  by  the  Press  Secretary:  First  Lady  Hillary  Rodham 
Clinton  Announces  Major  Expansion  of  U.S.  Relief  Effort  in  Central  America, 
(11/16/98) 

305.  The  White  House,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary,  Pact  Sheet:  U.S.  Government 
Response  to  Hurricane  Mitch,  (11/5/98) 

306.  The  White  House,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary,  Hurricane  Mitch  Pact  Sheet:  The 
United  States  Responds  to  Central  America,  (2/16/99) 

307.  The  White  House,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary,  Press  Briefing:  Secretary  of 
Army  Eouis  Caldera  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  Southern  Command  General 
Charles  Wilhelm,  Hurricane  Mitch,  (3/9/99) 

308.  TRANSCOM,  Briefing:  DoD's  Single  Mover  in  Peace  and  War, 

USTRANSCOM  Gets  You  to  the  Eight,  (no  date) 

309.  TRANSCOM,  Chronology:  Hurricane  Georges,  (no  date) 

310.  TRANSCOM,  Chronology:  Mitch  Ship  Activations,  (no  date) 

311.  TRANSCOM,  Eessons  Teamed:  Pairfax  USRT  Deployment  to  Turkey,  (no  date) 

312.  TRANSCOM,  Memorandum  of  Agreement  Between  United  States  Transportation 
Command,  Pederal  Emergency  Management  Agency,  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  (no  date) 

313.  TRANSCOM,  Point  Paper:  SMS  Single  Mobility  System,  (no  date) 

314.  TRANSCOM  (TCJ3-J4),  Message:  DoD/PEMA  Conference  After  Action, 
(8/3/98) 

3 15.  U.S.  Army  Center  for  Health  Promotion  and  Preventive  Medicine,  Executive 
Summary/After  Action  Report:  Public  Health  Assistance  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  Managua,  Nicaragua,  22  November  -  20  December  1998,  (no  date) 

3 16.  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Plan:  Concept  for  USACE  Hurricane  Mitch 
Disaster  Relief  Operations  in  Central  America,  (1 1/16/98) 

3 17.  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Press  Release:  USACE-wide  Effort  Pocuses  on 
Hurricane  Preparation,  Recovery,  USACE  Release  #98-12,  (9/28/98) 

318.  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Report:  Hurricane  Mitch,  Preliminary  Damage 
Assessment  Report  (PDAR),  (11/23/98) 

3 19.  U.S.  Army  Porces  Command,  Message:  Deployment  Guidance  for  CH47 
Package  for  Mitch,  (1 1/7/98) 

320.  U.S.  Army  Peacekeeping  Institute,  Report:  Evaluation  of  Preparedness  and 
Response  to  Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch,  (9/20/99) 

321 .  U.S.  Army  Peacekeeping  Institute,  Report:  Joint  Disaster  Response  and  Recovery 
Mission  to  Central  America  as  a  Pollow-up  to  Hurricane  Mitch,  (9/20/99) 
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322.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Report:  1998  Hurricane  Activity  for  the  North 
Atlantic,  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  (no  date) 

323.  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Point  Paper:  International  Dimension  of  Disaster 
Reduction,  (9/28/00) 

324.  U.S.  Mission  to  NATO,  Message:  Funding  Appeal  for  Mitch  Victims,  131607Z 
Nov  98,(11/13/98) 

325.  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Hearing  Report:  U.S.  Relief 
Efforts  in  Response  to  Hurricane  Mitch,  (3/2/99) 

326.  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Hearings,  Minutes:  U.S.  Relief 
Efforts  in  Response  to  Hurricane  Mitch,  Senate  Hearing  106-5,  (3/2/99) 

327.  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration,  OSD(SO/LlC)/PK/HA  Eiles,  Point  Paper: 
Central  America  Reconstruction  Program,  (no  date) 

328.  United  Nations,  Pact  Sheet:  Hurricane  Mitch,  Coordination  of  the  UN  System 
Response  in  Honduras,  (2/1/99) 

329.  University  of  South  Plorida,  Tulane  University,  Briefing:  Center  for  Disaster 
Management  and  Humanitarian  Assistance,  (3/25/99) 

330. USACOM,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch  Eessons  Eeamed,  (3/1 1/99) 

331.  USAID,  Announcement:  Private-Public  Partnership  Call  to  Action:  Central 
America  Reconstruction  (Draft),  (12/15/98) 

332.  USAID,  Article:  Hurricane  Mitch:  Pood  Aid  Response,  (12/23/99) 

333.  USAID,  Inter-Agency  Meeting  at  USAID  on  Hurricane  Reconstruction,  Minutes: 
Pifth  Working  Group  Meeting  (CAC  Reconstruction),  (12/17/98) 

334.  USAID,  Memorandum:  Central  American  Hurricane  Reconstruction  Working 
Group  Meeting  of  Tuesday,  November  10  at  3:30  pm,  (1 1/9/98) 

335.  USAID,  Message:  Punding  for  DoD  Hurricane  Mitch  Airlift  Operations;  Punding 
for  DoD  Hurricane  Mitch  Reconstruction/Engineering,  (11/13/98) 

336.  USAID,  Message:  Request  for  DoD  Assistance,  (9/29/96) 

337.  USAID,  Point  Paper:  Compilation  of  Three  Missions'  Emergency  Issues,  (no 
date) 

338.  USAID,  Point  Paper:  Hurricanes  in  Central  America,  (11/20/98) 

339.  USAID,  Press  Release:  Public  Donation  Information  for  Victims  of  Hurricane 
Mitch,  98-157,(11/4/98) 

340.  USAID,  Press  Release:  U.S.  Government  Response  to  Hurricanes  Mitch  and 
Georges,  (no  date) 

341.  USAID,  Press  Release:  USAID  to  Coordinate  Public  Donations  for  Central 
America:  Paunches  Public  Service  Campaign,  98-176,  (11/23/98) 
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342.  USAID,  Report;  Assessment  of  Damage  and  Reconstruction  Needs  in  Honduras 
in  the  Aftermath  of  Hurricane  Mitch,  (no  date) 

343.  USAID,  Report:  Hurricane  Mitch  -  Lessons  Learned  from  Mitch  in  Guatemala, 
(3/6/00) 

344.  USAID,  Summary  Sheet:  Caribbean  Regional  Programs,  (11/4/99) 

345.  USAID,  Summary  Sheet:  Central  American  Regional  Programs,  (11/4/99) 

346.  USAID,  Summary  Sheet:  Central  Programs:  Peace  Corps  Small  Project 
Assistance,  (11/4/99) 

347.  USAID,  Summary  Sheet:  LAC  Regional,  (11/4/99) 

348.  USAID,  Summary  Sheet:  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  (1 1/4/99) 

349.  USAID,  The  Caribbean  Disaster  Mitigation  Project:  Technical  Assistance  for 
Natural  Disaster  Management  at  the  Regional  Scale,  (9/28/00) 

350.  USAID,  Honduras,  Report:  USAID/OFDA  Hurricane  Mitch  Assessment  Report, 
(11/12/98) 

35 1 .  USAID,  Nicaragua,  Report:  USAID/OFDA  Hurricane  Mitch  Assessment  Report, 
(11/12/98) 

352. USAID/BHR,  Memorandum:  Relief  Efforts  in  Central  America  in  the  Aftermath 
of  Hurricane  Mitch,  (2/24/99) 

353. USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch,  After  Action  Review,  OFDA 
Briefing.  At  U.S.  Southern  Command,  (3/12/99) 

354. USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Briefing:  Hurricanes  Georges,  After  Action,  (3/1 1/99) 

355.  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Briefing:  OFDA  Hurricane  Mitch  Lessons  Learned, 
(2/10/99) 

356.  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Briefing:  OFDA  Mitch  Respones/Lessons  Learned, 
(3/24/99) 

357.  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Briefing:  OFDA  Response  to  Georges,  (3/24/99) 

358.  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Chronology:  Period  10/21/98  -  11/10/98  (Mitch), 
(11/10/98) 

359.  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  DART  Nicaragua,  Report  -  Update  on  Current  Mitch 
Situation,  (no  date) 

360.  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Fact  Sheet:  Central  America  -  Hurricane  Mitch,  Fact  Sheet 
#22,  (12/24/98) 

3  61.  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Fact  Sheet:  The  United  States  Response  to  Hurricane 
Mitch  (10/21-12/16/98),  (no  date) 
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362.  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Guide:  Caribbean  Mission  Disaster  Preparedness 
Referenee  Guide,  (8/1/99) 

363.  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Paper:  OFDA  Response  to  Hurrieane  Georges  in  the 
Dominiean  Republie,  (1 1/23/98) 

364.  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Paper:  Operational  Guidelines  for  Transportation  Under 
the  Denton  Program,  (11/14/98) 

365.  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Paper:  Overview  of  Hurrieane  Miteh  Damages  and  USG 
Response  Efforts,  (12/10/98) 

366.  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Point  Paper:  $25  Million  Supplemental  Request  for 
International  Disaster  Assistanee,  (no  date) 

367.  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Point  Paper:  Presidential  Deliverable  on  Disaster 
Mitigation  in  Central  Ameriea,  (1/25/99) 

368.  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Report:  Hurrieane  Miteh  DART  Situation  Report, 
November  19,  1998,  (11/19/98) 

369.  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Report:  Hurrieane  Miteh  DART  Situation  Report, 
November  23,  1998,  (11/23/98) 

370.  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Spreadsheet:  Denton  Program  Flights  -  Summary  from 
Nov.  6  thru  Nov.  23,  1998,  (4/28/00) 

3  71.  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Spreadsheet:  Tropieal  Storm  Miteh  -  Global  Assistanee  as 
of  November  10,  1998,  (no  date) 

372.  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Talking  Points:  The  Presidential  Initiative  on  Redueing 
Vulnerability  to  Disasters  in  Central  Ameriea,  (2/3/99) 

373.  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Washington  Ops  Center  Log,  Spreadsheet:  Telephone  Log 
11/9/98-11/23/98,  (no  date) 

374. USAID/BHR/OLDA/LAC  DART,  Report:  After  Aetion  Review,  Hurrieane 
Miteh,  (11/19/98) 

375. USAID/Lood  Lor  Peaee,  Point  Paper:  Hurrieane  Miteh  Pood  Aid  Response,  (no 
date) 

376.  USAID/OPD A/LAC,  Disaster  Response  Status  #7:  Hurrieane  Miteh  -  Status 
Report  for  November  10,  1998,  (no  date) 

377.  USAID/OPD  A/LAC,  Disaster  Response  Status  #9:  Hurrieane  Miteh  -  Status 
Report  for  November  12,  1998,  (11/12/98) 

378.  USAID/OPD  A/LAC,  Paper:  Managing  Risk,  Managing  Disaster  Response: 
Sueeess  in  Latin  Ameriea  and  the  Caribbean,  (9/28/00) 

379. USARSO,  Chart:  Hurrieane  Miteh  Disaster  Relief  Honduras  Punding  Status  as  of 
COB  10  Deo  98,(12/10/98) 
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380. USCINCSO,  Message:  C-130  Deployment,  (11/8/98) 

381. USCINCSO,  Message:  Central  America  Relief  Update,  (11/17/98) 

382. USCINCSO,  Message:  Central  America  Trip  Report,  (1 1/7/98) 

383. USCINCSO,  Message:  CH-47  and  C-130  Deployment,  (11/7/98) 

384. USCINCSO,  Message:  Commander's  Estimate,  CENT  AM  Disaster  Relief, 
071900ZNOV  98,(11/7/98) 

385. USCINCSO,  Message:  Daily  Situation  Report  #1  Eor  Disaster  Relief  Operations, 
061410ZNOV  98,(11/6/98) 

386. USCINCSO,  Message:  Daily  Situation  Report  #10  for  Disaster  Relief 
Operations,  1405 14Z  Nov  98,  (11/14/98) 

387.  USCINCSO,  Message:  Daily  Situation  Report  #2  Eor  Disaster  Relief  Operations, 
061208ZNOV  98,(11/6/98) 

388.  USCINCSO,  Message:  Daily  Situation  Report  #3  Eor  Disaster  Relief  Operations, 
071000ZNOV  98,(11/7/98) 

389.  USCINCSO,  Message:  Daily  Situation  Report  #4  for  Disaster  Relief  Operations, 
081444ZNOV  98,(11/8/98) 

390.  USCINCSO,  Message:  Daily  Situation  Report  #9  Eor  Disaster  Relief  Operations, 
131335ZNOV  98,(11/13/98) 

391.  USCINCSO,  Message:  OPORD  6150-98,  CENTAM  Disaster  Relief,  142307Z 
Jan  99,  (1/14/99) 

392.  USCINCSO,  Message:  Request  Eor  Deployment  in  Support  of  Hurricane  Mitch 
Relief,  (11/16/98) 

393.  USCINCSO,  Message:  Request  Eor  Deployment  in  Support  of  Hurricane  Mitch 
Relief,  (11/9/98) 

394.  USCINCSO,  Message:  Request  for  Deployment  in  Support  of  Hurricane  Mitch 
Relief,  (11/5/98) 

395.  USCINCSO,  Message:  Request  Eor  Deployment  in  Support  of  Hurricane  Mitch 
Relief,  (11/9/98) 

396.  USCINCSO,  Message:  Request  for  Deployment  in  Support  of  Hurricane  Mitch 
Relief,  0501 15Z  Nov  98,  (1 1/5/98) 

397.  USCINCSO,  Message:  Request  for  Deployment  Mod  4  In  Support  of  Hurricane 
Mitch,  (11/17/98) 

398.  USCINCSO,  Message:  Request  for  Deployment  Mod  5  in  Support  of  Hurricane 
Mitch,  (11/20/98) 

399.  USCINCSO,  Message:  Request  Eor  Deployment  Mod  6  in  Support  of  Hurricane 
Mitch,  (11/23/98) 
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400.  USCINCSO,  Message:  Request  for  Information  for  JTF-Bravo  and  MILGRP 
CDRS  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  (11/10/98) 

401 .  USCINCSO,  Message:  Request  for  Support  for  Redeployment  of  Forees, 
(12/11/98) 

402.  USCINCSO,  Message:  Withdrawal  of  OHDACA  Funds  to  Support  Hurricane 
Mitch,  210323Z  Nov  98,  (11/21/98) 

403.  Veterinary  Assessment  Team  2,  Report:  Emergency  Relief  for  Honduras  from 
Hurricane  Mitch,  November  1998,  (no  date) 

404.  World  Health  Organization,  Europe,  Press  Release:  Drug  Donations  for  Kosovo 
Refugees:  WHO  says  follow  the  guidelines!,  (4/1/99) 

INDIVIDUAL 

405.  Adamson,  Robert  V.,  ETC,  JTF  Aguila  (MOC),  Memorandum:  Trip  Report  to 
JTFA  on  Road  Assessment,  (1 1/27/98) 

406.  Atherley,  R.,  USARSO,  Email:  Cost  Estimate  Request  From  USARSO, 
(12/16/98) 

407.  Atherley,  R.,  USARSO,  Email:  Mitch,  (12/31/98) 

408.  Atherley,  R.,  USARSO,  Email:  Mitch  Funding,  (12/13/98) 

409.  Atherley,  R.,  USARSO,  Email:  Qs  &  As  on  Funding,  (11/24/98) 

410.  Atwood,  J.  Brian,  USAID  Administrator,  Fetter:  Hurricane  Reconstruction 
Program,  (11/23/98) 

41 1.  Atwood,  J.  Brian,  USAID  Administrator,  Memorandum:  Hurricane 
Reconstruction  Program,  (11/20/98) 

412.  Author  Unknown,  SOUTHCOM,  Paper:  Engaging  Adversity:  U.S.  Southern 
Command  and  the  International  Effort  to  Aid  the  Countries  Devastated  by 
Hurricanes  Georges  and  Mitch,  (no  date) 

413.  Banks,  Steven  A.  ECDR,  Naval  War  College,  Paper:  Planning  for  Future 
Humanitarian  Assistance  Operations:  Using  the  SAO  to  Establish  the  NGO 
Working  Relationship,  (2/5/99) 

414.  Beck,  Kent,  Dr.,  TRANSCOM,  Report:  Support  of  FBI/FEMA/Eessons  Eearned, 
(9/29/00) 

415.  Bell,  Paul,  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Email:  Hurricane  Mitch  Advisory  Number  24, 
(10/27/98) 

416.  Bell,  Paul,  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Email:  Request  for  Fund  Cite  -  Focal  Purchase, 
&Air  Charter,  (11/4/98) 
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417.  Bell,  Paul,  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Point  Paper:  Disaster  Assistanee  Response 
Team  (DART):  Concept  of  Operation,  (no  date) 

418.  Belle,  Lewis,  Maj,  RSS,  Brief:  CARICOM  Disaster  Relief  Unit,  (8/8/99) 

419.  Best,  Louis  R.,  COL,  SOUTHCOM  (Engr.),  Memorandum:  Materials  to  be 
Procured  Using  OFDA  Funding  (5  Million  Dollars  USD)  in  Response  to  Disaster 
Declarations  for  Victims  of  Hurricane  Mitch,  (1 1/13/98) 

420.  Best,  Fouis  R.,  COF,  SOUTHCOM  (Engr.),  Memorandum:  Results  of  Operation 
Fuerte  Apoyo  Engineer  AAR,  (4/23/99) 

421 .  Bisbal,  Wanda,  Ft  Col,  Joint  Staff  (LRC),  Email:  Mitch  Pipeline  Problem, 
Mexico,  (11/7/98) 

422.  Bisbal,  Wanda,  FtCol,  Joint  Staff  (FRC),  Spreadsheet:  UH-60s  &  Support 
Package  Deployment  Time  Line  for  Mitch,  (1 1/9/98) 

423.  Booth,  Tom,  Col,  USSOUTHAF/Al,  Briefing:  Lessons  Learned  Hurricane  Mitch 
Disaster  Relief,  (no  date) 

424. Bowra,  Kenneth  R.,  MAJ  GEN  and  Colonel  William  H.  Harris  Jr.,  Special 
Warfare,  Regional  Engagement,  Paper:  An  ARSOF  Approach  to  Future  Theater 
Operations,  (Fall  1998) 

425.  Bradford,  Pete,  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Email:  FEMA  Cooperation,  (11/19/98) 

426.  Bradley,  Leigh  A.,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  Memorandum:  Hurricane 
Reconstruction  Program,  (11/25/98) 

427.  Bravo,  Jose  A.,  FEMA,  Report:  After  Action  Report,  Hurricane  Georges, 
September  20,  1998  -  October  27,  1998,  (7/7/99) 

428.  Briggs,  Xavier  de  Souza,  Policy  Development  and  Research,  Memorandum: 
HUD's  Plan  to  Assist  in  Disaster  Recovery  in  Central  America  &  Caribbean, 
(11/25/98) 

429.  Brill,  Jennifer,  DisasterRelief  Org,  Paper:  Hurricane  Georges  May  Be  Gone,  But 
Relief  Efforts  Continue  in  Puerto  Rico,  (11/5/98) 

430. Broaddus,  Gregory  D.,  COF,  Office  of  the  Deputy  SECDEF,  Memorandum: 
Enhanced  New  Horizons,  (12/11/98) 

43 1 .  Brooks,  James,  FCDR,  Joint  Staff,  Action  Processing  Form:  Proposed  Public 
Affairs  Guidance  for  TASK  FORCE  HOPE,  PA  097-98,  (11/5/98) 

432.  Buckley,  Jill,  Bureau  for  Legislative  and  Public  Affairs,  USAID,  Memorandum: 
Congress  Approves  and  President  Signs  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  (5/24/99) 

433.  Buckley,  Jill,  Bureau  for  Fegislative  and  Public  Affairs,  USAID,  Press  Release: 
Hurricane  Mitch,  (11/5/98) 
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434.  Carlisle,  Vince,  Maj,  SOUTHCOM,  Fax:  Requests  for  Civil  Affairs  Deployments 
for  Mitch,  (1 1/4/98) 

435.  Clinton,  William  J.,  Honorable,  The  White  House,  Letter:  Untitled  (Request  for 
Emergency  FY  1999  Supplemental  Appropriations),  (2/16/99) 

436.  Clinton,  William  J.,  Honorable,  The  White  House,  Memorandum:  Drawdown 
Under  Section  506  (a)  (2)  (A)  (I)  (II)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
Amended,  to  Provide  Emergency  Disaster  Relief  Assistance  for  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala,  99-03,  (11/6/98) 

437.  Clinton,  William  J.,  Honorable,  The  White  House,  Memorandum:  Drawdown 
Under  Section  506  (a)  (2)  (A)  (I)  (II)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  Provide 
Emergency  Disaster  Relief  Assistance  for  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  and 
Guatemala,  99-04,  (11/14/98) 

438.  Cockfield,  William  E.,  96th  Civil  Affairs  Battalion  (Airborne),  Briefing:  Civil 
Affairs  Support  to  Hurricane  Mitch,  (no  date) 

439.  Cook,  Bette,  USAID,  Information  Paper:  Supplemental:  Mitch  &  Kosovo  Plus 
Other  150,  (9/29/00) 

440.  Coolidge,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  TRANSCOM  (J3/4),  Memorandum:  Memorandum  for 
Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Strategy  and  Requirements, 
Peacekeeping  and  Humanitarian  Assistance,  (8/12/97) 

441.  Coss,  Michael  A.,  MAJ.,  Joint  Staff  (J3  WHEM),  Information  Paper:  Hurricane 
Mitch  Disaster  Assessment  Response  Teams  (DART),  (1 1/4/98) 

442.  Cottrell,  David  S.,  ETC,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Operations  Summary: 
Interagency  Support  to  Hurricane  Mitch  Reconstruction,  Period  I-I I  Dec  98, 
(12/15/98) 

443.  Cragin,  Charles,  Reserve  Affairs,  Memorandum:  Scope  of  Guard  and  Reserve 
Participation  in  Hurricane  Mitch  Relief  Efforts  -  Information  Memorandum,  (no 
date) 

444.  Daly,  John,  AlertNet,  Press  Release:  EUROBAN  -  Banana  Industry  in  Central 
America,  (11/12/98) 

445.  Damson,  John  D.,  SOUTHCOM  (Comptroller),  Memorandum:  JCS 
Computerized  Contingency  Cost  Model,  (1 1/20/98) 

446. Darley,  ETC,  OSD(PA),  DoD  Support  to  OFDA,  (11/6/98) 

447.  Darley,  ETC,  OSD(PA),  Press  Release:  DoD  Involvement  in  Hurricane  Mitch 
Relief  Efforts,  (11/10/98) 

448.  Darley,  ETC,  OSD(PA),  Press  Release:  DoD  Involvement  in  Hurricane  Mitch 
Relief  Efforts,  (11/13/98) 
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449. Dauer,  Bruce  A.,  Deputy  Comptroller  (Program/Budget),  Memorandum: 
Reservation  of  Unobligated  Humanitarian  Assistanee  Funds  to  Support  Hurrieane 
Mitch  Disaster  Relief  Operations,  (11/17/98) 

450.  Davies,  Glyn  T.,  NSC,  Memorandum:  Central  American  Reconstruction 
Conference,  (12/13/98) 

45 1 .  Davis,  Kelly  J.,  LTC,  248th  Medical  Detachment,  Memorandum:  248th's  After 
Action  Review  for  CENTAM  Hurricane  Mitch  Deployment,  AFZA-MB-V, 
(1/20/99) 

452.  de  los  Santos  Sanchez,  Brigade  Jose  Antonio,  Brigade  General,  D.E.M., 
Dominican  Civil  Defense,  Briefing:  Hurrieane  Georges  Impact  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Response  and  Rehabilitation  Operations,  (6/1/99) 

453.  de  los  Santos  Sanchez,  Brigade  Jose  Antonio,  Brigade  General,  D.E.M., 
Dominican  Civil  Defense,  Briefing:  The  National  Emergency  Plan,  (6/1/99) 

454.  Derrick,  Robert  R.,  ETC(P),  USACOM  (J3),  Memorandum:  USACOM 
Augmentation  to  JTF  AGUILA  AAR,  (12/29/98) 

455. Dmtelman,  Dave,  Capt,  Joint  Patient  Movement  Requirements  Center  (JPMRC), 
Brief:  Mitch  Deployment  Hotwash,  (4/23/99) 

456. Dombi,  Janice  E.,  ETC,  SOUTHCOM,  Point  Paper:  Hurrieane  Mitch 
Infrastructure  Rehabilitation  Engineer  Construction  Project  Update  as  of  19  Feb 
99,  (2/19/99) 

457. Dupras,  Cheryl,  CPT,  U.S.  Army,  Speeial  Forces  Command,  Briefing:  Media 
Relations:  Dealing  With  The  Press,  ASROF  Eegal  Conference,  (11/99) 

458. Duren,  Dennis,  ECDR,  ETJG  Craig  E.  Wolfe,  Naval  Station  Roosevelt  Roads, 
Briefing:  Hurrieane  Georges,  (9/21/98) 

459.  Dworken,  Jonathan  T.,  Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  Report:  Improving  Marine 
Coordination  with  Relief  Organizations  in  Humanitarian  Assistance  Operations, 
CRM  95-161.10/April  1996,  (4/1/96) 

460. Festa,  David  H.,  Office  of  Policy  and  Strategic  Planning,  Memorandum: 
Commerce  Partieipation  with  Respect  to  Central  America  Hurricane  Miteh 
Response  (updated  November  25),  (11/25/98) 

461.  Filter,  William  F.,  Col,  Defense  Coordinating  Offieer,  Hurrieane  Georges, 
Briefing:  Team  DCF,  (no  date) 

462.  Filter,  William  F.,  Col,  Defense  Coordinating  Officer,  Hurrieane  Georges, 
Memorandum:  Defense  Coordinating  Element  (DCE)  Executive  Summary, 
(11/2/98) 

463.  Filter,  William  F.,  Col,  Defense  Coordinating  Officer,  Hurrieane  Georges, 
Memorandum:  Defense  Coordinating  Elements  (DCE)  Standard  Operating 
Proeedures  (SOP),  (6/30/98) 
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464. Fitton,  Robert,  COLD,  OMS  (Military  Support  Division),  Briefing:  Military 
Support  to  Civil  Authorities,  (8/16/99) 

465.  Fleming,  James,  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Email:  Faet  Sheet  7a,  (11/5/98) 

466. Fn'Piere,  Patrick  J.,  Regional  Director  for  Inter- America  and  the  Pacific,  Letter: 
Peace  Corps  in  Georges/Mitch  Reconstruction,  (11/24/98) 

467.  Fritz,  Stephanie,  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Email:  Response  to  Interagency 
Proposals,  (11/17/98) 

468.  Eritz,  Stephanie,  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Email:  Disaster  Relief  -  Central  America, 
(11/6/98) 

469.  Gallegly,  Elton,  Honorable,  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Committee  on 
International  Relations,  Letter:  Hurricane  Mitch,  (1 1/5/98) 

470.  Gaouette,  Chuck,  CDR,  TRANSCOM  (J3),  Briefing:  Airlift  Planning,  (10/13/99) 

471.  Garcia,  R.  J.Lt  Col,  Joint  Staff  (J5  WHEM),  Summary:  Deputies  Level  Meeting: 
Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Response,  (12/7/98) 

472.  Garcia,  Rebecca  J.,  LtCol,  Joint  Staff  (J5),  Synopsis:  CENTAM  Task  Eorce 
Meeting,  (11/25/98) 

473.  Garvelink,  William,  USAID/BHR/OEDA,  Email:  A  New  Initiative  for  the 
President  to  Announce  in  Central  America,  (1/6/99) 

474.  Garvelink,  William,  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Email:  Urgent  "PRC"  Meeting  re. 
Central  America  EMOP  -  Hurricane,  (11/4/98) 

475.  Geis,  Mark,  Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  Report:  Logistics  and  Engineering 
Requirements  for  Humanitarian  Assistance  Operations,  CRM  95-152. 10/April 
1996,  (4/1/96) 

476.  Gerlaugh,  John  and  John  Ruble,  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  Cover 
Memorandum:  SECOND  EAA  Section  506(a)(2)  Drawdown  under  Section 
506(a)2,  (11/12/98) 

477.  Gilhool,  Timothy  M.,  Captain,  U.S.  Army  Peacekeeping  Institute,  Report:  Strong 
Support  and  Expeditionary  Standards,  A  Brief  History  of  Joint  Task  Eorce 
AGUILA  during  Operation  Euerte  Apoyo,  November  1998  to  22  Eebruary  1999, 
(9/20/99) 

478.  Glickman,  Dan,  Honorable,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Memorandum:  Authorities 
and  Resources  Available  to  USD  A  to  Assist  in  the  Hurricane  Mitch  Recovery 
Effort,  (no  date) 

479.  Gouge,  Steven  E.,  COL,  86th  Combat  Support  Hospital,  Unit  3105, 
Memorandum:  Consolidated  Medical  Humanitarian  Assistance  Missions  After 
Action  Report,  AEZB-CSG-CSH-T86,  (2/9/99) 
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480.  Gray,  W.  M.  ,  C.  W.  Landsea,  P.  W.  Mielke,  Jr.,  and  K.  J.  Berry,  Department  of 
Atmospheric  Science,  Colorado  State  University,  Point  Paper;  Early  June 
Forecast  of  Atlantic  Seasonal  Hurricane  Activity  and  U.S.  Landfall  Strike 
Probabilities  for  1999,  (6/4/99) 

481.  Guamieri,  Valerie,  NSC,  Letter;  Inventory  of  Relief  Needs,  (11/30/98) 

482.  Guamieri,  Valerie,  NSC,  Letter;  Relief  Needs  in  Central  America,  (11/30/98) 

483.  Guamieri,  Valerie,  NSC,  Letter;  Untitled,  (11/20/98) 

484.  Guamieri,  Valerie,  NSC,  Memorandum;  Hurricane  Mitch  Relief  Inventory  by 
Sector,  (12/4/98) 

485. Hagler,  W.  Glenn,  MAJ,  NGB-ARNG,  Email;  New  Horizons  99  (Honduras), 
(11/9/98) 

486.  Hall,  Marshall  A.,  CAPT,  National  Military  Command  Center,  Email;  Central 
American  Disaster  Relief  Imagery  Requirements,  (11/24/98) 

487.  Hammer,  P.  S.,  Navy  Special  Psychiatric  Rapid  Intervention  Team  (SPRINT), 
Memorandum;  After  Action  Report  Hurricane  Mitch,  (no  date) 

488. Hamre,  John  J.,  Honorable,  Deputy  SECDEF,  Letter;  to  The  Honorable  Strobe 
Talbott,  (11/5/98) 

489.  Hankins,  Gary,  LtCo,  124th  Wing,  Briefing;  Theater  Airlift  Issues  for  Hurricane 
Disaster  Relief,  (no  date) 

490.  Ham,  C.,  OSD  (Comptroller)  Director  for  Operations  &  Personnel, 

Memorandum;  Designation  of  Operation  Strong  Support/Fuerte  Apoyo 
(Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief)  as  a  Section  127a  Contingency  Operation, 
(2/5/99) 

491.  Ham,  C.,  OSD  (Comptroller)  Director  for  Operations  &  Personnel, 

Memorandum;  Funding  Enhanced  New  Horizons  Exercises  in  Central  America 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  1-98/78986,  (no  date) 

492.  Harris,  Richard  C.,  COL,  350th  Civil  Affairs  Command  (Provisional), 
Memorandum;  After  Action  Report,  Initial  Senior  Civil  Affairs  Operational 
Planning  Team  in  Support  of  U.S.  SOUTHCOM  Initiatives  to  Engage  Disaster 
Relief  Operations  Resulting  from  Hurricane  Mitch,  (11/25/98) 

493.  Hart,  W.  J.,  LCDR,  Joint  Staff  (J3  JOD  WHEM),  Information  Paper;  Hurricane 
Mitch,  (10/29/98) 

494.  Hart,  W.,  LCDR,  Joint  Staff  (J3  JOD  WHEM),  Talking  Paper;  Talking  Points  for 
Phone  Call  to  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  (1 1/1 1/99) 

495. Hartenstein,  N.  T.,  Col,  SOUTHCOM,  Memorandum;  Funding  Request  in 
Support  of  USSOUTHCOM  Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief  Efforts,  (11/8/98) 
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496.  Hawk,  Gretchen,  NIMA,  Email;  DLA  Issues  of  Concern  to  SOUTHCOM, 
(7/20/99) 

497.  Hawley,  Leonard,  DoD  and  Nan  Borton,  USAID,  Document:  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  between  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  (6/16/97) 

498.  Hays,  Jon  K.,  CPT,  86th  Combat  Support  Hospital,  Memorandum;  AAR 
Comments  from  the  86th  CSH  Deployment  to  El  Salvador  (JTE  Aguila)  Erom  27 
Nov-20  Eeb  99,  AEZB-SG-CSH-S3,  (4/1/99) 

499. Headen,  Alvis.  W.,  Ill,  Maj,  24th  Aerospace  Medicine  Squadron,  Memorandum: 
Staff  Support  on  Soto  Cano  (Hurricane  Mitch),  (11/24/98) 

500.  Hennessy,  Michael  D.,  Major,  Naval  War  College,  Paper;  Optimizing  Unity  of 
Effort  During  Humanitarian  Assistance  Operations:  Civil-Military  Operations 
Centers  "Inside  and  Outside  the  Wire",  ADA348460,  (2/13/98) 

501. Hevia,  Debra  and  Neil  Levine,  Department  of  State,  Bureau  of  Inter- American 
Affairs,  Draft  Opening  Remarks:  Under  Secretary  Eizenstat  Consultative  Group 
Meeting  on  Hurricane  Reconstruction,  (12/10/98) 

502.  Hills,  CDR,  Joint  Staff  (J3  WHEM),  Deployment  Order  -  Eorce  Augmentation  to 
JTF-B  and  DRJTF  El  Salvador  in  Support  of  Hurricane  Mitch  Relief  Operations, 
(11/9/98) 

503.  Hills,  CDR,  Joint  Staff  (J3  WHEM),  Information  Paper:  Hurricane  Mitch  Relief 
Efforts,  (11/3/98) 

504.  Hills,  CDR,  Joint  Staff  (J3  WHEM),  Joint  Staff  Action  Processing  Form: 
Deployment  Order  -  Force  Augmentation  to  JTF-B  and  DRJTF  El  Salvador  in 
Support  of  Hurricane  Mitch  Relief  Operations,  J-3A  02069-98,  (11/1 1/98) 

505.  Hishon,  William  G.  LCDR,  Naval  War  College,  Paper:  Operational  Design  of 
Hurricane  Relief  Operations,  (2/5/99) 

506.  Hombeck,  Donald,  CDR,  U.S.  Naval  Institute,  Article:  Operation  Shining  Hope 
Owes  Somalia,  (12/1/99) 

507.  Howard,  Marc  S.,  Col,  U.S.  Army  Peacekeeping  Institute,  Report:  Hurricane 
Mitch  Trip  Report,  (8/2/99) 

508.  Hughes,  Benjamin  C.,  Ph.D.,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ4/LRC),  Memorandum:  After 
Action  Report  for  Hurricane  Georges,  (2/10/99) 

509.  Hughes,  Paul,  COL,  OSD(SO/LIC)/PK/HA,  Briefing;  DoD  Support  to  Mitch 
Relief  Operations,  (4/28/99) 

5 10.  Hughes,  Paul,  COL,  OSD(SO/LIC)/PK/HA,  Memorandum:  Congressional 
Reporting  of  Operation  Strong  Support  (Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief)  as  a 
Section  127a  Contingency  Operation,  1-99/05966,  (5/5/99) 
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511.  Hughes,  Paul,  COL,  OSD(SO/LlC)/PK/HA,  Memorandum:  FY99  Emergeney 
Hurrieane  Miteh  Supplemental,  1-99/01490,  (2/4/99) 

5 12.  Hughes,  Paul,  COL,  OSD(SO/LlC)/PK/HA,  Memorandum:  Operation  STRONG 
SUPPORT  Report  to  Congress,  1-99/06996,  (5/28/99) 

5 13.  Hughes,  Paul,  COL,  OSD(SO/LlC)/PK/HA,  Memorandum:  Read- Ahead  for 
LOTUS  Meeting  on  11  Deo,  1-98/78818,  (12/10/98) 

514.1gnaoio,  J.S.,  CPT,  SOUTHCOM  (Surgeon),  Report:  Site  Assessment  of  Wiwilli, 
Nioaragua,  10  Deoember  1998,  (Deo  98) 

515.  Johnson,  Charles  R.,  Col,  Department  of  the  Air  Loroe,  Direotor  Mobility  Loroes 
(DIRMOBLOR),  After  Aotion  Report:  Hurrieane  Georges  Relief  Mission,  (no 
date) 

516.  Johnson,  Dale,  Major,  Command  Judge  Advooate,  JTL  Aguila,  Report:  Legal 
Operations  for  Mitch,  (no  date) 

517.  Keefer,  Linda  S.,  Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  Annotated  Briefing:  Legal 
Requirements  for  Humanitarian  Assistance  Operations,  CAB  95-84. 10/April 
1996,  (4/1/96) 

5 18.  Kenney,  Kristie,  Department  of  State,  Executive  Secretariat  Operations  Center, 
Memorandum:  Task  Lorce  Lormation  to  Deal  with  the  Threat  of  Hurricane  Mitch 
to  Central  American  Posts,  (10/26/98) 

5 19.  Kenney,  Kristie  A.,  Department  of  State,  Executive  Secretariat  Operations  Center, 
Memorandum:  Responding  to  the  Aftermath  of  Hurricane  Mitch:  Central 
America  Relief  and  Recovery  Initiative,  (11/21/98) 

520. Kessinger,  Phillip  R.,  Jr.,  Mgen,  USARSO,  OPORD:  Resource  Management 
Annex  for  U.S.  Army  South  Contingency  Operation-Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster 
Relief,  (12/1/98) 

521 .  Kirk,  Renetta,  Department  of  State  (ARA/CEN),  Agenda:  Central  American 
Affairs  Working  Group,  (1/5/99) 

522.  Klement,  Julie,  USAID/BHR/OEDA,  Email:  Hugh  Parmer  Trip  to  Honduras, 
Nicaragua  and  Guatemala,  (11/5/98) 

523.  Klement,  Julie,  USAID/BHR/OEDA,  Email:  Hurricane  Mitch,  (11/4/98) 

524.  Klement,  Julie,  USAID/BHR/OEDA,  Email:  Presidential  Deliverable,  (1/22/99) 

525.  Klement,  Julie,  USAID/BHR/OEDA,  Email:  Untitled,  (1 1/4/98) 

526.  Klement,  Julie,  USAID/BHR/OEDA,  Email:  Zedillo-Clinton  Conversation, 
(11/4/98) 

527.  Koppell,  Carla,  USAID,  Email:  Hurricane  Mitch  -  Involving  Other  USG 
Departments,  (11/16/98) 
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528. Kriner,  Stephanie,  DisasterRelief.Org,  Point  Paper:  As  Hurrieane  Season  Begins, 
Central  Ameriea  Braees  for  Worst,  (7/23/99) 

529.  Kuteher,  Jaek,  NGB-ARO-M,  Message:  Transportation  of  Donated 
Supplies/Materials  to  Central  Ameriean  Countries,  (11/10/98) 

530.  Kvitashvili,  Elisabeth,  USAID/BHR/OTI,  Email:  Initial  Air  Eift,  (1 1/5/98) 

53 1 .  LaMon,  Kenneth  P.,  Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  Report:  Training  and  Edueation 
Requirements  for  Humanitarian  Assistanee  Operations,  CAB  95-83. 10/April 
1996,  (4/1/96) 

532.  Eeaning,  Jennifer;  Susan  Briggs;  Eineoln  Chen,  Harvard  University  Press,  Book: 
Humanitarian  Crises:  The  Medieal  and  Publie  Health  Response,  (1/1/99) 

533.  Lee,  P.  M.,  Jr.,  Mgen,  Letter:  JTE  Lull  Provider  Lessons  Learned,  (11/23/98) 

534.  Lemieux,  Theodore,  MajTACC/XOP,  Email:  Hurrieane  Miteh  Update, 
(11/13/98) 

535.  Lew,  Jaeob  J.,  Offiee  of  Management  and  Budget,  Letter:  Administration  Views 
on  H.R.  1141,  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  LY-99  -  0MB 
Views,  (4/26/99) 

536.  Lincoln,  John  L.,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ8/CM),  Memorandum:  OLDA  Lunds, 
(12/31/98) 

537.  Ludovici,  Joe,  CDR,  N4684,  Briefing:  CINCLANTLLT  Brief  for  Hurricane 
Georges  HOT  WASH,  (no  date) 

538.  Ludovici,  Joe,  CDR,  N4684,  Briefing:  CINCLANTLLT  Brief  for  Hurricane 
Mitch  HOT  WASH,  (no  date) 

539.  Lynn,  William  J.,  Under  SECDEL  (Comptroller),  Memorandum:  Lunding 
Enhanced  New  Horizon  Exercises  in  Central  America  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  (12/29/98) 

540.  Lynn,  William  J.,  Under  SECDEL  (Comptroller),  Memorandum:  Hurricane 
Mitch  Disaster  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Linancing  Plan,  (12/7/98) 

541 .  Mahoney,  Alex,  USAID/BHR,  Lactsheet  #9:  Eastern  Caribbean,  Dominican 
Republic,  Haiti  -  Hurricane  Georges,  (1/15/99) 

542. Makris,  Jim,  Office  of  Solid  Waste  and  Emergency  Response  (EPA),  Letter: 
Assistance  in  Central  America,  (11/25/98) 

543.  Marin,  Raymond  L.,  City  of  North  Miami  Beach,  Llorida,  Letter:  Honduran 
Humanitarian  Assistance,  (11/23/98) 

544.  Marshall,  Thurgood,  Jr.,  Kris  Balderston,  The  White  House,  Memorandum: 
Proposed  Agency  Responses  to  the  Disaster  in  Central  America,  (11/13/98) 
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545.  Martinez,  Miguel  E.,  Inter- Ameriean  Development  Bank,  lADB,  Memorandum: 
Consultative  Group  Meeting  for  the  Reeonstruetion  of  Central  Ameriea  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  December  10-11,  1998,  (11/30/98) 

546.  McCabe,  Laurence  L.,  CDR,  Unit  5539,  Memorandum:  After  Action  Report  for 
Hurricane  Georges,  (12/14/98) 

547.  McCallum,  Judith,  DSAA-HA/D,  Memorandum:  DoD  Humanitarian  Assistance  - 
Denton  Program  Shipments,  1-98/76592,  (1 1/6/98) 

548.  McCormick,  Ed,  Col,  OASD-RA(RT&M),  Information  Paper:  Reserve 
Component  Participation  in  Hurricane  Mitch  Relief,  (1 1/18/98) 

549.  McCormick,  Ed,  Col,  OASD-RA(RT&M),  Information  Paper:  Reserve 
Component  Participation  in  Hurricane  Mitch  Relief,  (1 1/30/98) 

550.  McCullough,  ETC,  Department  of  the  Army,  Information  Paper:  Active 
Component  (AC)  and  Reserve  Component  (RC)  Eunding,  DAMO-ODOM, 
(II/I9/98) 

551. McEadden,  James,  OSD(SO/LIC),  Email:  Notes  on  OEA  Budget  Meeting, 
(12/3/98) 

552.  McHugh,  Lois,  Congressional  Research  Service,  CRS  Report  for  Congress: 
Central  America:  Reconstruction  After  Hurricane  Mitch,  (2/22/99) 

553.  McLarty,  Mack,  Memorandum:  Hurricanes  Mitch  and  George,  (11/23/98) 

554.  McNabb,  Duncan  Bgen,  TRANSCOM  (TACC),  Email:  Hurricane  Mitch  Update, 
(11/14/99) 

555. Mentz,  John,  OSD  (Acquisition  and  Technology),  Memorandum:  Tasking  Letter 
for  Open  Skies  Aircraft  Training  Mission,  (12/2/98) 

556.  Metz,  John  M.,  MAJ,  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Thesis: 
Humanitarian  Assistance  Operations:  A  Command  and  Control  Dilemma, 
ADA299233,  (6/2/95) 

557.  Meyer,  Raymond,  USAID/BHR/OEDA,  Email:  Proposals,  (1 1/16/98) 

558.  Meyer,  Raymond,  USAID/BHR/OEDA,  Email:  TAG  Involvement  and  Mitch 
Questions,  (2/16/99) 

559.  Montgomery,  ETC,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ3),  Briefing:  New  Horizons  Series  EY  99 
IPR  for  BG  James  E.  Caldwell,  (1/24/99) 

560.  Morrison,  Eileen,  USAID/BHR/OEDA,  Email:  Recommended  Categories  for 
Assistance,  (11/3/98) 

561 .  Morrison,  Eileen,  USAID/BHR/OEDA,  Email:  SVTS  Update  of  Mitch  Video 
Teleconference,  (11/3/98) 
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562.  Morse,  Sally,  OSD  (Comptroller),  Funding  Chart:  Summary  of  DoD  Estimated 
Costs,  Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief,  (1 1/25/98) 

563.  Morse,  Sally,  OSD  (Comptroller),  Memorandum:  Funding  Enhanced  New 
Horizon  Exercises  in  Central  America  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  (12/14/98) 

564. Mossburg,  Wes,  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Summary:  OFDA/DART  Hurricane  Mitch 
Summaries,  (12/8/98) 

565.  Murray,  C.  C.,  CDR,  Mobile  Diving  and  Salvage  Unit  Two,  Briefing:  Refloating 
of  YFU  83,  (no  date) 

566.  Murray,  Patrick  E.,  Twelfth  Air  Force  Air  Combat  Command,  Study:  Hurricane 
Mitch  and  U.S.  Air  Force  Participation  in  the  Disaster  Response,  October  1998- 
February  1999,  Volume  1  -  Narrative,  (6/22/99) 

567.  Nang,  Roberto  N.,  ETC,  USACHPPM-Team  A,  Briefing:  Surveillance  and 
Public  Health  Consultations  to  the  Nicaraguan  Ministry  of  Health,  (1/7/99) 

568.  Nang,  Roberto  N.,  ETC,  USACHPPM-Team  A,  Fetter:  Esteli  and  Wiwili, 
(12/11/99) 

569. Nascimento,  Eeonel,  CPT,  CALF,  Report:  Army  Eessons  Eeamed  and 
Successful  TTPs  for  Hurricane  Mitch  Humanitarian  Assistance:  JTF 
Commander's  Initial  Impressions,  (5/25/00) 

570.  Neal,  Christina,  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Email:  Comments  on  Proposals, 

(11/17/98) 

571.  Neal,  Christina,  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Email:  Julie's  Query  for  MIL  Expenditures 
in  CA,  (11/4/98) 

572.  Nelson,  J.  J.,  S.  E.  Newett;  J.  T.  Dworken;  K.  A.  McGrady;  K.  EaMon,  Center  for 
Naval  Analyses,  Report:  Measures  of  Effectiveness  for  Humanitarian  Assistance 
Operations,  CRM  95-166. 10/ April  1996,  (4/1/96) 

573.  Newett,  Sandra  E.,  Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  Report:  Planning  for 
Humanitarian  Assistance  Operations,  CRM  95- 15 1.10/ April  1996,  (4/1/96) 

574.  Newett,  Sandra  E.,  Eaura  A.  Trader,  Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  Report:  The 
Process  for  Determining  Military  Tasks  in  Humanitarian  Assistance  Operations, 
CRM  97-0072/July  1997,  (7/1/97) 

575. Noritake,  Fredric  G.,  COE,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ8),  Email:  Hurricane  Mitch 
Funding  Issues  (Corrected  Copy),  (1 1/8/98) 

576.  O'Brien,  Robert  J.,  EtCol,  SOUTHAF,  Paper:  Operational  Plans  Hurricane  Mitch 
Relief  Operations,  Proposed  Concept  to  Prepare  USSOUTHAF  Staff  for  Future 
Humanitarian  Assistance  Operations  Using  Lessons  Learned,  (no  date) 
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577.  Orr,  Kevin  J.,  CPT,  Special  Medical  Assessment  Response  Team  (SMART)/JTF 
Aguila,  After  Action  Review  of  SMART  MC3T  Activities:  7  Jan  99-15  Feb  99, 
(no  date) 

578.  Palacios,  Alejandro  J.,  UNICEF,  Letter:  UNICEF  Emergency  Relief  Assistance 
for  Central  American  Countries  Affected  by  Hurricane  Mitch,  (1 1/12/98) 

579.  Panter,  Prank,  LtCol,  Naval  War  College,  Paper:  Humanitarian  Assistance 
Operations:  Understanding  the  Basics,  ADA328196,  (5/14/97) 

580.  Parmer  Hugh,  USAID/BHR,  Memorandum:  USG  Response  to  Hurricane  Mitch, 
(11/23/98) 

581.  Parmer,  Hugh,  USAID,  Briefing  Memorandum:  USG  Response  to  Hurricane 
Mitch,  (11/20/98) 

582.  Parmer,  Hugh,  USAID/BHR,  Memorandum:  Source  of  Recent  Time  Magazine 
Article  on  USAID/BHR/OPDA  Assistance  for  Hurricane  Mitch,  (no  date) 

583.  Parmer,  Hugh,  USAID/BHR,  Memorandum:  USG  Response  to  Hurricane  Mitch, 
(11/24/98) 

584.  Presgraves,  Mary  Ellen,  PEMA  Emergency  Support  Team,  Memorandum:  Baby 
Pood  Shipment,  (9/28/98) 

585.  Prior,  Tom,  LtCol,  J7-JETD,  Info  Paper:  SOUTHCOM  New  Horizons  Exercise 
Program,  (12/15/98) 

586.  Prior,  Tom,  LtCol,  J7-JETD,  Information  Paper:  Accelerating/Reshaping  NH 
Exercises  in  Guatemala  &  Honduras,  (11/23/98) 

587.  Prior,  Tom,  LtCol,  J7-JETD/CEB,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch  Restoration,  New 
Horizon  Exercises,  (12/16/98) 

588.  Rapp- Wolfe,  Melina,  USAID/BHR/OPDA,  Email:  Update  on  Coordination  with 
PEMA  and  Other  OPDA  Tasks,  (1 1/18/98) 

589. Rekenthaler,  Doug,  DisasterRelief.Org,  Paper:  Hurricane  Georges  Pummels  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  (9/21/98) 

590. Rickhard,  Dwight  L.,  CPT,  714th  Medical  Detachment,  Memorandum:  After 
Action  Report  for  Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief,  APZA-MP,  (1/2/98) 

591 .  Ritchie,  Michael  G.,  Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency  (DSCA),  Email: 
Denton  Pacts,  (11/18/98) 

592.  Ritchie,  Michael  G.,  Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency  (DSCA), 
Memorandum:  Program  Approval  and  Transfer  of  Punds,  PY  1999  OHDACA, 
97  9/0  0819,  Humanitarian  Assistance  (HA)  for  Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief 
in  Central  America,  (1 1/5/98) 

593.  Rodriguez,  Cynde,  House  of  Representatives,  Article:  Commending  Citizens 
from  Connecticut  for  Aiding  Victims  of  Hurricane  Mitch,  (3/25/99) 
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594.  Romero,  Peter  F.,  Department  of  State,  Memorandum:  Hurricane  Mitch 
Reconstruction  and  Assistance  Meeting  -  Wednesday,  November  18  at  1 1  a.m.. 
Room  6909,  (11/16/98) 

595.  Romero,  Peter  F.,  Department  of  State  (ARA),  Memorandum:  Presidential 
Determination  Regarding  Drawdown  Under  Section  506  (a)  (2)  of  the  FAA  to 
Furnish  Emergency  Disaster  Relief  Assistance  for  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  El 
Salvador,  and  Guatemala,  (11/4/98) 

596.  Rose,  Douglas,  CDR,  SOUTHCOM,  Email:  Re:  Support  to  OEDA  for  Hurricane 
Mitch  Relief,  (1 1/2/98) 

597.  Salesses,  Bob,  EtCol,  Joint  Staff,  Spreadsheet:  Movements  Inter-Agency 
Working  Group  Meeting  Oct  99,  (no  date) 

598.  Samson,  John,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ8/CM),  Email:  CENTAM  Disaster  Relief 
Eunding  Summary-Change  #1,  (11/16/98) 

599.  Samson,  John,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ8/CM),  Email:  Conference  Report  Eunding  for 
Hurricane  Mitch  and  George  Disaster  Relief  Efforts,  (7/23/99) 

600.  Samson,  John,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ8/CM),  Email:  Eunding  for  Eocal 
Procurement,  Other  Than  That  Authorized  Under  Sec  506(a)  or  Prom  Eunding 
Provided  by  OEDA,  (no  date) 

601.  Samson,  John,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ8/CM),  Email:  Eunding  Summary  to  be  Added 
to  the  Hurricane  Mitch  Portion  of  the  SECDEP  Qtrly  Report,  (3/23/99) 

602.  Samson,  John,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ8/CM),  Hurricane  Georges  and  Mitch  Relief 
Efforts  Eunding,  (2/19/99) 

603.  Samson,  John,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ8/CM),  Hurricane  Mitch  Eunding,  (2/19/99) 

604.  Samson,  John,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ8/CM),  Memorandum  for  CAG,  (2/10/99) 

605.  Samson,  John,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ8/CM),  Memorandum:  Request  for  Eunding 
Guidance,  (1/13/99) 

606.  Samson,  John,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ8/CM),  Operation  Mitch  Update,  (1/23/99) 

607.  Sarmiento,  J.,  USAID,  Press  Advisory:  Clinton  Administration  Sponsors 
Hurricane  Reconstruction  Conference,  (12/15/98) 

608.  Saylor,  B.  W.,  EtCol,  Joint  Staff  (J3  WHEM),  Deployment  Order  Modification  5  - 
Hurricane  Mitch  Relief,  (12/1/98) 

609.  Saylor,  B.  W.,  EtCol,  Joint  Staff  (J3  WHEM),  Email:  Draft  RDO,  (11/4/98) 

610.  Saylor,  B.  W.,  EtCol,  Joint  Staff  (J3  WHEM),  Joint  Staff  Action  Processing 
Porm:  Deployment  Order  -  Hurricane  Mitch  Disaster  Relief,  J-3A  02052-98, 
(11/4/98) 
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61 1.  Saylor,  B.  W.,  LtCol,  Joint  Staff  (J3  WHEM),  Paper:  Hurricane  Mitch  - 
Indiscriminate  Killer,  (11/30/98) 

612.  Saylor,  B.  W.,  LtCol,  Joint  Staff  (J3  WHEM),  Paper:  Hurricane  Mitch  - 
Indiscriminate  Killer,  (11/21/98) 

613.  Saylor,  B.W.,  LtCol,  Joint  Staff  (J3  WHEM),  Deployment  Order  -  Hurricane 
Mitch  Disaster  Relief,  J-3A  02052-98,  (11/5/98) 

614.  Saylor,  B.W.,  LtCol,  Joint  Staff  (J3  WHEM),  Deployment  Order  Modification  6  - 
Hurricane  Mitch  Relief,  J3A  02215-98,  (12/9/98) 

615.  Schaefer,  Mark,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  and  Science, 

Memorandum:  Hurricane  Reconstruction  Program,  (11/24/98) 

616.  Schaefer,  Mark,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Agenda:  Information  Working  Group 
Meeting,  (12/3/98) 

617.  Schneider,  Mark  L.,  USAID,  Memorandum:  Central  American  Hurricane 
Reconstruction  Working  Group  Meeting  on  Monday,  November  30  at  3:00  pm. 
RRB-Room  5.10  A  &  B,  (11/27/98) 

618.  Schor,  Ken,  CDR,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ4/MRD),  Information  Paper:  DoD  Medical 
Resposne  to  OCONUS  Disasters,  (no  date) 

619.  Serrano,  Doug,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ4/LRC),  Message:  Draft  of  Emb  Honduras 
Message  to  State  Requesting  Support,  (1 1/14/98) 

620.  Shaw,  Richard  W.,  ETC,  Joint  Staff  (J5),  Email:  CentAm  Hurricane 
Reconstruction  Working  Group  Mtg.,  (11/24/98) 

621.  Shelton,  Henry  H.,  CJCS,  Memorandum  for  the  President:  Update  on  Bridges  for 
Nicaragua,  (11/9/98) 

622.  Shelton,  Henry  H.,  CJCS,  US  Military  Support  for  Hurricane  Mitch  Relief,  CM- 
379-98,(11/4/98) 

623.  Sheridan,  Brian  E.,  OSD(SO/LIC)PK/HA,  Briefing:  DoD  Mitch  Relief  - 
Guard/Reserve  Support,  (11/17/98) 

624.  Shipp,  Douglas  A.,  ETC,  USARSO,  Email:  Hurricane  Mitch  Eunding,  (1 1/18/98) 

625.  Shirley,  Michelle,  OSD(SO/LIC)PK/HA,  Memorandum:  DoD  Support  of  Relief 
Efforts  Eollowing  Hurricane  Mitch,  1-98/77580,  (11/16/98) 

626.  Shirley,  Michelle,  OSD(SO/LIC)PK/HA,  Memorandum:  DoD  Support  of  Relief 
Efforts  Eollowing  Hurricane  Mitch,  1-98/78183,  (11/30/98) 

627.  Shirley,  Michelle,  OSD(SO/LIC)PK/HA,  Memorandum:  DoD  Support  of  Relief 
Efforts  Eollowing  Hurricane  Mitch,  1-98/77452,  (11/13/98) 

628.  Shirley,  Michelle,  OSD(SO/LIC)PK/HA,  Memorandum:  DoD  Support  of  Relief 
Efforts  Eollowing  Hurricane  Mitch,  1-98/77399,  (11/12/98) 
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629.  Shirley,  Michelle,  OSD(SO/LIC)PK/HA,  Memorandum:  DoD  Support  of  Relief 
Efforts  Following  Hurricane  Mitch,  1-98/76992,  (11/5/98) 

630.  Shirley,  Michelle,  OSD(SO/LlC)PK/HA,  Memorandum:  DoD  Support  of  Relief 
Efforts  Following  Hurricane  Mitch,  1-98/77311,  (11/10/98) 

631.  Shirley,  Michelle,  OSD(SO/ElC)PK/HA,  Memorandum:  Read-ahead  for  19 
November  Meeting  with  GEN  Wilhelm,  1-98/77702,  (1 1/18/98) 

632.  Shirley,  Michelle,  OSD(SO/ElC)PK/HA,  Memorandum:  Response  to  Atwood 
Fetter,  re:  Central  America  Recovery,  1-98/78048,  (1 1/25/98) 

633.  Siegel,  Adam  B.,  Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  Report:  The  Role  of  Civil  Affairs 
and  Psychological  Operations  in  Humanitarian  Assistance  Operations,  CAB  95- 
85.10/April  1996,  (4/1/96) 

634.  Smith,  Karen  D.,  Center  for  Naval  Analyses,  Report:  Command  and 
Coordination  in  Humanitarian  Assistance  Operations,  CRM  95-165. 10/ April 
1996,  (4/1/96) 

635.  Smith,  Peter  D.  R.,  USAID,  Memorandum:  Humanitarian  Assistance  for  Central 
America,  Request  for  Continued  DoD  Support  of  Disaster  Relief  Activities, 
(11/14/98) 

636.  Smith,  Peter  D.  R.,  USAID/BHR,  Memorandum:  USSOUTHCOM  HCA  Projects 
-  New  Horizons  Exercise  Series,  (12/31/98) 

637.  Smith,  William  N.  T.,  lEt,  10th  Civil  Engineer  Squadron,  Memorandum: 

Damage  Assessment  Ea  Paz  #9,  (11/27/98) 

638.  Snider,  Eauri  J.,  MAJ,  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Monograph: 
An  Assessment  of  Intelligence  Preparation  of  the  Battlefield  Doctrine  for 
Humanitarian  Assistance  Operations,  ADA309688,  (12/1/95) 

639.  Snider,  Eauri  J.,  MAJ,  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Paper:  U.S. 
Army  Special  Operations  Forces  as  Providers  of  Human  Intelligence  in 
Humanitarian  Assistance  Operations,  (4/30/96) 

640.  Snyder,  Susan,  Department  of  State,  Fax:  Answers  for  Ambassador  Wendy  R. 
Sherman,  (3/10/00) 

641 .  Sorenson,  Robert  E.,  Naval  War  College,  Paper:  Operational  Eeadership 
Challenges  in  Emergency  Humanitarian  Assistance  Operations,  ADA328079, 
(5/19/97) 

642.  Standring,  Jay,  Military  Sealift  Command,  Briefing:  Hurricane  Mitch  Relief 
Efforts,  (no  date) 

643.  Stovall,  CPT,  OSD(SO/EIC),  Outline:  Medical  Forces  for  Hurricane  Mitch 
Disaster  Response,  (11/12/98) 
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644.  Stromberg,  CPT,  SOUTHCOM,  NIMA  Rep.,  Spreadsheet:  Map  Distribution  Plan 
-  Hurrieane  Mitch,  Units  Deploying,  (7/22/99) 

645.  Taft,  Julia  V.,  Honorable,  PRM,  Memorandum:  Working  Group  on  Central 
America  -  Preventing  Mass  Migration  from  the  Affected  Region,  (12/4/98) 

646.  Taylor,  Jane,  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency  Operations  Directorate,  Cover 
Memorandum:  506(a)(2)  Drawdown,  (11/6/98) 

647.  Taylor,  Jane,  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency  Operations  Directorate, 
Memorandum:  FAA  Section  506(a)(2)  Drawdown  for  Emergency  Disaster  Relief 
Assistance  for  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala,  1-98/77391, 
(11/13/98) 

648.  The  White  House,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary,  Pact  Sheet:  Administration 
Response  to  Hurricane  Mitch,  (11/14/98) 

649.  The  White  House,  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary,  Press  Briefing:  Maria  Echaveste, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff;  Eric  Schwartz,  Senior  Director  of  Multilateral  Affiars, 
NSC;  J.  Brian  Atwood,  Administrator,  USAID;  Brigadier  General  Robert 
Wagner,  Director  for  Operations,  JCS;  and  Jim  Schroeder,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary,  USDA  (Subject:  Mitch  Response),  (11/5/98) 

650.  Thurman,  Eugene,  CPT,  61st  Medical  Detachment,  After  Action  Report: 
Preventive  Medicine  in  Hurricane  Mitch  Relief,  (no  date) 

651.  Thurman,  Eugene,  CPT,  61st  Medical  Detachment,  Memorandum:  Hurricane 
Relief  Efforts  After  Action  Review,  APZB-SG-CSH-PM,  (3/6/99) 

652.  Turk,  Michele,  DisasterRelief.Org,  Paper:  Por  Hurricane- Weary  Caribbean, 
Tourism  Season  More  Important  Than  Ever,  (12/8/98) 

653.  Turk,  Michele,  DisasterRelief  Org,  Paper:  Georges'  Damage  is  Hidden,  Yet 
Suffering  Continues  Along  the  U.S.  Gulf  Coast,  (10/21/98) 

654.  Turk,  Michele,  DisasterRelief.Org,  Point  Paper:  Relief  Agencies  Struggle  to 
Come  to  Grips  with  Hurricane  Mitch  Aftermath,  (6/7/99) 

655.  University  of  Miami,  The  Dante  B.  Pascell  North-South  Center,  Point  Paper: 
Emerging  and  Re-Emerging  Infectious  Diseases:  A  Eocal  and  Global  Concern, 
(7/15/99) 

656.  University  of  Miami,  The  Dante  B.  Pascell  North-South  Center,  Schedule: 
Calendar  of  Events,  (7/22/99) 

657.  Wallace,  ETC,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ3),  Information  Paper:  Civil  Affairs  Impact  of 
High  OPTEMPO  and  Eimited  Active  Component  Porce  Structure  on  CA  Support 
to  USSOUTHCOM,  (7/9/99) 

658.  Wallace,  ETC,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ3),  Information  Paper:  Civil  Affairs  in  Support 
of  OPDA  and  SAO  Eiaison,  (6/23/99) 
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659.  Wallace,  LTC,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ3),  Information  Paper:  Civil  Affairs  in  Support 
of  Unity  of  Effort  in  Disaster  Relief  Operations,  (6/23/99) 

660.  Wallace,  LTC,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ3),  Information  Paper:  Civil  Military  Interface 
in  FA  Humanitarian  00,  (6/17/99) 

661 .  Walsh,  Marc,  Col,  U.S.  Army  Peacekeeping  Institute,  Letter:  Hurrieane  Miteh 
Trip  Report,  (7/26/99) 

662.  Walsh,  Marc,  Col,  U.S.  Army  Peacekeeping  Institute,  Notes:  Miteh  AAR 
Proposed  Topics,  (8/23/99) 

663.  Walsh,  Marc,  Col,  U.S.  Army  Peacekeeping  Institute,  Point  Paper:  Contaet  List 
of  Civilians  for  Miteh  Conference,  (8/23/99) 

664.  Warner,  Edward  L.  Ill,  Assistant  SECDEF,  Memorandum:  Emergency 
Humanitarian  Assistance  for  Palau  -  ACTION  MEMORANDUM,  (10/3/96) 

665.  Wilhelm,  Charles  E.,  GENCINCSO,  Briefing:  U.S.  Southern  Command, 
Command  Briefing,  (7/22/99) 

666.  Wilhelm,  Charles  E.,  GENCINCSO,  OPLAN:  USCINCSO  FUNCTIONAL 
PLAN  6150-96,  Humanitarian  Assistanee/Foreign  Disaster  Relief,  (10/10/96) 

667.  Wilhelm,  Charles  E.,  GENCINCSO,  Statement  Before  the  House  Committee  on 
International  Relations  Subeommittee  on  the  Western  Hemisphere:  Hurricane 
Miteh  Disaster  Relief  Efforts,  (2/24/99) 

668.  Wilkinson,  Laura,  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Workshop  Notes:  Relationships  and 
Coordination  (Including  OFDA,  Other  USAID,  State  Department,  DoD,  NSC, 
Congress,  Others),  (3/16/99) 

669.  Williams,  Roy,  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Letter:  Proposed  Priority  DoD  Support  for 
Hurrieane  Mitch  Response,  (1 1/4/98) 

670.  Williams,  Roy,  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Letter:  USAID  Involvement  in  the 
Response  to  Hurricane  Miteh:  Transition  from  USAID/BHR/OFDA  Lead  to 
USAID/LAC  Bureau  Lead,  (12/23/98) 

671.  Williams,  Roy,  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Memorandum:  Hurrieane  Miteh  Relief 
Inventory  by  Sector,  (12/4/98) 

672.  Williams,  Roy,  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Memorandum:  Hurrieane  Mitch  Transition 
Plans,  (11/19/98) 

673.  Williams,  Roy,  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Memorandum:  USAID/OFDA  Grants  in 
Niearagua,  (2/5/99) 

674.  Williams,  Roy,  USAID/BHR/OFDA,  Paper:  Briefing  Note  for  All-Ameriean 
Cities  Initiative  Regarding  Mitch,  (2/18/99) 

675.  Winger,  Mary  T.  CDR,  TRANSCOM,  Report:  Partnership  with  FEMA,  (no  date) 
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676.  Winne,  Christopher  L.  MAJ,  SOUTHCOM  (SCJ2/OD-P),  Memorandum:  After 
Action  Report,  SCJ2  Element,  Deployable  Joint  Task  Force  Augmentation  Cell 
(DJTFAC)  for  JTF  Aguila,  Operation  Fuerte  Apoyo,  (12/18/98) 

677.  Witt,  James  Fee,  Director  FEMA,  Memorandum:  Central  America 
Reconstruction  Plan,  (1 1/24/98) 

678.  Wozniak,  Mario  F.  FTC,  Armed  Forces  Comptroller,  Paper:  Purple  Money 
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